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THE MILLING INDUSTRY IN THE YEAR 1920 


paralleled uncertainty in the Ameri- 

can milling industry. With war 
conditions apparently at an end, there 
was constant talk of a “return to nor- 
mal,” but no one appears to have realized 
how difficult and unpleasant the process 
of making this change was bound to be. 
There was hardly a period during the en- 
tire year when it was possible for even 
the most experienced observers to predict 
the conditions which would prevail even 
two months later, and the market devel- 
opments were such as to make forecasts 
based on what would ordinarily have been 
sound judgment seem like wildcat 
guesses. 

The reasons for this were various, and 
not all of them have even yet been fully 
analyzed and weighed. The most impor- 
tant of them seems to have been the gen- 
eral decline in commodity prices, or, 
rather, the advance in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, which set in during 
the summer, and the influence of which 
was felt most suddenly and most acutely 
by wheat. In the face of statistics prov- 
ing conclusively that wheat prices in the 
autumn should have been higher than in 
the preceding winter and spring, the 
wheat price was cut by about fifty per 
cent. This decline was, of course, the 
outstanding feature of the entire year, 
and to it may be traced many of the most 
serious difficulties with which the trade 
had to contend. 

Every calendar year tends to divide 
itself into two fairly distinct parts, so 
far as the milling industry is concerned, 
on account of the harvesting of the wheat 


T= year 1920 was one of almost un- 
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crop, but in 1920 the division was intensi- 
fied by the ending of the Grain Corpora- 
tion’s activities on June 1, the revival of 
trading in wheat futures on July 15, the 
sudden diminution of flour exports after 
August 1, and above all by the sudden 
decline in wheat prices which took place 
in late July. With one exception, that 
of the fight for just treatment in the 
matter of ocean rates, the important 
problems of the first half year were quite 
distinct from those of the second. Up to 
July 1 the main interest of the milling in- 
dustry was its own readjustment to un- 
controlled trade in wheat and its prod- 
ucts; thereafter the great problem was 
that of doing business safely and sound- 
ly on a constantly declining market. 


THE PROBLEM OF DECONTROL 

The beginning of 1920 saw the Grain 
Corporation exceedingly active in every 
phase of the flour trade. It had bought 
large quantities of flour, mostly of soft 
winter wheat, and its stocks at the open- 
ing of the year amounted to some five 
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million barrels. It had, to be sure, tem- 
porarily retired from the buying market, 
but its return at any moment was gener- 
ally expected. It had also just entered 
the selling end of the business, and had 
begun late in December to advertise 
widely the sale of its “government 
straight” flour, distributed in small pack- 
ages through an elaborate sales system 
and supported by a vast amount of pub- 
licity. It had a virtual monopoly of the 
export trade, for although exportation of 
flour and wheat by private interests was 
officially permitted, conditions were such 
that very little could be done except 
through the instrumentality of the Grain 
Corporation. Finally, its large accumu- 
lated stocks of wheat made it an impor- 
tant influence in supplying the millers 
with their raw material. 

Unless Congress made some change in 
the Lever law, the work of the Grain 
Corporation was scheduled to end the 
last of May. On this point,’ however, 
there was a good deal of uncertainty. On 
the one hand, there was considerable pres- 





sure on the government to continue. the 
wheat price guaranty, and with it, of 
course, the work of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, for another six months, or until 
near the close of 1920. On the other, 
there was in certain quarters a violent 
hostility to the Grain Corporation which 
brought about a determined effort to 
cut off its activities two or three months 
ahead of time. The movement to con- 
tinue it beyond June 1 never assumed 
any very effective form, but the opposi- 
tion did, and the two forces together 
combined to keep the milling industry in 
a state of the utmost uncertainty as to 
the future throughout the first three 
months of the year. 


THE FIGHT ON THE GRONNA BILL 


Early in January, wheat prices were 
exceedingly high, and there was a consid- 
erable amount of poorly informed public 
opinion to the effect that the Grain Cor- 
poration and the government price guar- 
anty, which, by the way, was at least 
seventy-five cents below current market 
levels, were combining to keep the bread 
price up for the benefit of the farmer, 
and at the expense of the consumer. In 
the face of such a sentiment, it seemed 
preposterous for any group of farmers, 
or their representatives, to maintain ex- 
actly the opposite attitude; but a slight 
decline in wheat prices late in January 
was the signal for Senator Gronna and a 
number of his adherents to proclaim that 
the Grain Corporation was robbing the 
farmer, and to demand that its activities 
cease at once, 

No small part of the farmers’ dislike 
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of the Grain Corporation was due to a 
complete misunderstanding of its func- 
tions, as was clearly brought out at the 
hearings. Much of the wheat of the 1919 
crop was very poor in quality, and the 
gradings, under the government stan- 
dards, had run consistently below the 
farmers’ expectations. These standards 
and gradings, of course, had nothing 
whatever to do with the Grain Corpora- 
tion, being administered entirely by the 
Department of Agriculture, but the 
farmers appeared not to be aware of 
this, and the greater part of their at- 
tack on the Grain Corporation at the 
hearings in Washington centered on this 
matter of alleged unfairness in grading 
wheat. 

Senator Gronna, who throughout the 
affair displayed the bitterest personal 
antagonism to Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Barnes, and who conclusively demonstrat- 
ed that he was conducting the fight far 
less for the benefit of the farmers than 
to satisfy a political and personal grudge, 
opened the battle late in January with a 
violent denunciation of the Food Ad- 
ministration, the Grain Corporation, Mr. 
Hoover, Mr. Barnes and all their works, 
in the Senate. Mr. Barnes promptly an- 
swered this attack, with dignity but vigor 
and accuracy. Early in February, Sena- 
tor Gronna introduced his bill to termi- 
nate at once the Grain Corporation’s ac- 
tivities, and, to every one’s surprise, it 
was promptly and favorably reported out 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
of which Mr. Gronna was chairman. 

Public hearings on the measure were 
held in Washington the middle of Feb- 
ruary, with rather extraordinary results. 
The Grain Corporation had appeared 
none too popular with either the grain 
trade or the milling industry, but this at- 
tack on it brought forth general and 
hearty indorsement of its work. Millers, 
grain men, bakers, flour dealers and rep- 
resentatives of the public united in insist- 
ing that a premature suspension of its 
activities would invite disaster, and cer- 
tain even among the farmers’ organiza- 
tions hastened to support it. The meas- 
ure was, of course, killed, and Senator 
Gronna’s reputation was badly shaken by 
his share in the fight, whereas the Grain 
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Corporation came out much better off 
than before, owing to the strong support 
of its unexpected champions, 


CORPORATION FLOUR SALES 


It is quite possible that the millers 
would have felt less friendly toward the 
Grain Corporation if its programme of 
domestic flour selling had been more suc- 


cessful. The plan was undoubtedly jus- 


‘tified by exceptional economic conditions, 


but it was none the less essentially un- 
sound, and its practical failure was its 
best feature. On the sharply rising mar- 
kets of the preceding autumn, and with 
spring wheat flour commanding a pre- 
mium of about two dollars a barrel over 
the soft winter wheat product, the Grain 
Corporation had bought heavily of the 
latter, presumably for export. The for- 
eign demand falling off, it undertook to 
merchandise this flour on the basis of ex- 
tensive advertising, and sales began late 
in December.” The basis, early in Janu- 
ary, was approximately $10.25 per barrel, 
which was, of course, far below the mar- 
ket price for patent flours, but not much 
lower than the prices quoted by mills for 
flour corresponding in type to the “gov- 
ernment straight” when they could per- 
suade consumers to buy it, which was not 
often. 

The whole plan occasioned much ad- 
verse comment among the millers. It 
looked as though the Grain Corporation 
had used its immense financial resources 
to buy flour from the millers early in an 
advancing market in order to resell this 
flour later in direct competition with the 
very concerns which had ground it, and 
with the enormous advantage of govern- 
The consuming public, 
however, refused to take any great in- 
Up to January 18, according to 
the Grain Corporation’s announcement, 


ment publicity. 
terest. 


total sales amounted to some two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand barrels, or only 
about one twentieth of the stocks on 
hand; the dwindled 
steadily, and early in March Mr. Barnes 
publicly admitted that the public had 
practically declined to take advantage of 
the chance to buy this type of flour at 
much less than the current prices for 


thereafter sales 
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patents, and with this announcement the 
incident was virtually closed. 


PREPARING FOR DECONTROL 


Throughout the first months of the 
year, the underlying question was: what 
will happen when the government lets go? 
To this there were two absolutely op- 
posed answers: one, that wheat and flour 
prices would sharply advance; the other, 
that there would be a considerable de- 
cline. The former answer was, on the 
whole, the popular one, and most of the 
millers seem to have accepted it as prob- 
ably correct. The unbroken advance in 
prices during the fall of 1919, the un- 
precedented demand for flour for do- 
mestic consumption at almost any price, 
Australia’s disastrously short wheat crop, 
reports of food shortage in Europe, Rus- 
sia’s continued chaos, the great decrease 
in the American winter wheat acreage, 


.very heavy, if erratic, exports of both 


flour and wheat, threats of farm labor 
shortage,—all these and sundry other in- 
dications seemed to point to advancing 
or at least continuing high wheat prices 
for many months to come. 

The first real shock to the trade’s con- 
fidence came on January 10, when Mr. 
Barnes: issued a warning to every one 
concerned. He pointed out that condi- 
tions were so unstable that it was quite 
useless to base calculations on the or- 
dinary statistics, or to count on the op- 
eration of the usual laws. He did not 
say specifically what the market would 
do, but he intimated strongly that it was 
quite as likely to decline as to advance, 
and he advised every one, in preparation 
for the time when the Grain Corpora- 
tion’s stabilizing influence would no long- 
er be operative, to proceed with the ut- 
most caution. 

This warning was at the time generally 
regarded as primarily an attempt to 
break the market, which, by the way, it 
temporarily did. The weakness of prices 
in February and March seemed to con- 
firm Mr. Barnes’s views, but when they 
started suddenly and rather inexplicably 
upward again in April, reaching a new 
high level the middle of May, most peo- 
ple forgot the warning, and there was 
a large amount of buying. How true a 
prophet Mr. Barnes had been was not 


fully apparent until late July, when 
those who had heeded his advice were re- 
warded by seeing their competitors left 
with large stocks of high priced wheat or 
flour on their hands. 


CANADIAN FLOUR SALES 


The state of the flour market in the 
early part of the year was strikingly ex- 
emplified by the failure of Canadian flour 
sales in the United States to affect price 
conditions. Taking advantage of the re- 
moval of all export and import restric- 
tions in the autumn, the Canadian gov- 
ernment agency arranged to sell flour in 
the United States through an official rep- 
resentative in New York, the basis being 
fifteen dollars per barrel. This plan at- 
tracted a good deal of attention, but the 
results were by no means startling, and 
it was not until eight months later that 
Canadian flour became a real influence in 
the United States markets. 

There was also much talk-of flour and 
wheat importations from Argentina, A 
fair amount of wheat, and a little flour, 
actually came in, but the total quantity 
was trifling. Argentina, as it turned out, 
had actually sold practically all its sur- 
plus, and some of its domestic require- 
ments as well, to Europe, and its ship- 
ments thither were so heavy that by June 
it had been compelled to prohibit all ex- 
ports of wheat or its products. 


THE RAILROAD SITUATION 
Throughout the winter and _ spring 
months, transportation conditions op- 
erated as a serious handicap to both mill- 
ers and flour buyers. The status of the 
railroads was more or less uncertain, for 
the bill ending government control and 
operation, and restoring the roads to 
their owners, met with fierce opposition, 
and its passage at times seemed doubtful. 
It was finally passed, however, and signed 
by the President the end of February; 
but, even so, conditions were left in a 
confused state. The roads were lamen- 
tably short of equipment, and most of 
them were unable to secure money for 
the purchase of new locomotives and 
freight cars until a material increase in 
freight rates was definitely promised. 
Various influences brought about a re- 
markable improvement in the second half 
(Continued on page 56.) 
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“The other day,” ang mg Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 

‘when Pap Stone said 
be called a philosopher but I didn’t 

veto run a grocery store, I 

» ‘No, Pap,’ saye I, ‘an’ 

= 47 no, flour m 

us Ae to make a livin’ runnin’ 


EB calc’ late it makes such a power 


got to do so long as he behaves 
Jehisself an’ acts square accordin’ 
— to his lights an’ makes the best 
out of things as the 
all on account of w rat a body does 
ut how he looks at it an’ how he keeps 
Zad up an’ how he don’t go t 
somebody else; even ef you got a job pullin stumps, you can 
look at the sunshine for your own good an ’ talk about it in 
case they’s somebody around who ain’t thought to look.’” 


he allowed it was all 
up an’ says to him: 
you don’t have to run 
mill an ‘hee ain’t neither on 


s in the timber like Yank 
ummers does, but I don’t 


difference what a man’s 


come; it ain’t 


in’ to bog down 








heavy loss. 


A BAD SELLING POLICY 

An eastern baker, in commenting on 
an editorial article in The Northwestern 
Miller in which millers wére held blame- 
worthy and at Teast morally responsible 
for the consequent loss, when they per- 
suaded buyers .to purchase beyond their 
needs, submits two telegrams which he 
received from southwestern millers last 
September. 

One of these, dated September 21, 
quotes flour at a trifle over twelve dol- 
lars a barrel, and says exporters are 
draining wheat from the country;. “ex- 
pecting strong market. Advise buying.” 
The other, dated September 16, quotes 
flour at more than thirteen dollars a bar- 
rel, and says, “exporters are taking all 
the wheat. This is your last chance to 
get in at this figure. Going up.” 

This baker says that he bought for 
January, February and March shipment 
against his own judgment, and yielding 
to the solicitations of the millers, He 
believed they knew conditions better than 
he did, and he thinks they now should 
stand part of the loss. He concludes: “I 
certainly feel that in these trying times 
every miller who can afford it should be 
willing to make some concession, and 
in fairness to every one who has played 
the game honestly I appeal to you to 
give me your opinion.” 

Caveat emptor, let the buyer beware, 


. Says the old proverb. The baker should 


have exercised his own judgment, which 
was sound. In view of the price of flour 
at the time he bought, he should have 
purchased only enough for his immediate 
requirements. This was but common 
sense, and, although he supposed the mill- 
ers knew conditions better than he did, he 
should not have permitted them to over- 
persuade him; in common sense they were 
no better endowed than he. 

Legally the baker has no case what- 

r; he is bound to abide by his con- 
tracts, but he puts his claim for consid- 
eration on other grounds:-those of the 
moral responsibility of the millers who 
convinced him that he should buy beyond 
his needs, and so let him in for a very 
It is very difficult to say 


how far in business transactions consid- 
erations of this kind can be expected to 
carry weight; very much depends upon 
circumstances and upon the sense of 
moral responsibility possessed by the in- 
dividual seller. 

Assuredly the millers who sent the tele- 
grams quoted adopted a bad policy of 
doing business, and one that must neces- 
sarily react to their disadvantage if, 
through their advice, customers who 
bought lost money. It is always the first 
consideration of a seller, if he hopes for 
a continuation of trade relations, to sat- 
isfy the buyer, not only in quality but 
also in price, and a dissatisfied customer 
who loses money on his purchases is al- 
ways to be deplored. 

Sales managers anxious for business 
are not always wise in their methods; the 
immediate advantage of large orders 
sometimes obscures the far greater bene- 
fit of having secured a permanent cus- 
tomer who has bought wisely, if conserva- 
tively. It is a very dangerous proceed- 
ing to urge customers to buy beyond 
their necessities on the argument of 
“going up.” If, instead, “going down” 
should prove true, the miller’s judgment 
is discredited, and should the buyer lose 
because of this advice, he will naturally 
feel aggrieved. Hence this method of 
urging sales is not generally considered 
sound, either from a business or an ethi- 
cal standpoint. 

Having by such means influenced a 
buyer to purchase beyond his immediate 
requirements and at a heavy loss, while 
he may be legally justified, the miller 
can hardly feel that he escapes free of 
some moral responsibility, and to this it 
would appear natural for him to respond 
in a degree dependent upon the circum- 
stances of the case. 

Nearly all millers are quite willing to 
go as far as possible to meet require- 
ments, and in cases such as that here 
mentioned, assuming that the facts are as 
stated, a frank and truthful statement 
of the buyer’s difficulty in meeting his en- 
gagements should and doubtless will be 
met by most millers in a fair and just 
spirit, but, nevertheless, the buyer has no 


right to demand a compromise, since, 
after all, he bought of his own volition. 
He can only ask for it as a matter of 
policy and moral responsibility. 

Herein is a lesson for both millers 
and buyers. It is bad practice to oversell 
a customer, or to predict the future price 
of flour as an argument; a plain state- 
ment of facts is sufficient and far wiser. 
Buy on no one’s judgment but your own, 
based on disinterested information, re- 
membering that those who have to sell 
naturally seek arguments to favor buy- 
ing and may honestly believe in them. 


EDWIN ROSWELL BARBER 
Comparatively few man are able to 
carry into business life and its relations 
the spirit of gentleness and consideration 
which marked the long and honorable ca- 
reer of Edwin Roswell Barber, president 
and treasurer of the Barber Milling Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, who passed from 
this life on December 29, after a brief 
illness. He actually practiced the Golden 
Rule throughout his life, and by all of 
those with whom he came in contact he 

was not only honored but beloved. 
The influence of such a man is exerted 
so inconspicuously that, until it is sud- 
denly withdrawn, those who even most 


felt its inspiration hardly realize how . 


much it meant to them; it is then that 
they recognize more completely what a 
strong and steady impulse for good 
emanates from a quiet personality which, 
throughout the years, has found its ex- 
pression in the discharge of its daily 
duties, with unvarying uprightness and 
unfailing regard for the well-being of 
others. 

It was but recently that, in referring to 
the Minneapolis millers who were actively 
in business in 1882, the editor of The 
Northwestern Miller mentioned Mr. Bar- 
ber as being “by reason of his years of 
service in the trade, and not because of 
his actual age, entitled to be considered 
the oldest miller on the Falls of St. An- 
thony.” Such was the case, and although 
he was but sixty-eight years old when he 
died, he had been more than forty-four 
years engaged in the manufacture of 
flour in Minneapolis, and for this entire 
period identified with the Cataract mill, 
owned by his company, which had for- 
merly been the property of his father 
and is the oldest mill on the Falls of St. 
Anthony, having been built in 1859 and 
operated as a flour mill continuously ever 
since. 

Mr. Barber was a successful miller, not 
only in achieving material results, such 
as are usually implied in the term, but in 
a far broader, higher and better interpre- 
tation: in the amassing of a wealth of 
friends whé sincerely cared for him, in 
the accumulation of a splendid record for 
kindly acts, in the creation of imperish- 
able assets from his generosity, which was 
quick to respond to his sympathetic im- 
pulses, and in the cumulative value of his 
existence to the community in which he 
lived. 

He will be greatly missed by those 
who knew him, and the industry, in which 
he took such great pride and of which he 
was an honored member, has lost one 
who, both by his life and his work, re- 
flected the highest credit upon its repute. 
This publication, which found in him a 


consistent, a true and a most valued | 


friend, one who never varied from his be- 
lief in its integrity and usefulness, and 
never failed it in his cordial indorsement, 
has experienced in his death a very real 
and poignant less. 
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WHO GOT THE PROFITS? 

Last week The Northwestern Miller 
published a table condensed from infor- - 
mation issued by the Department of 
Labor, showing the monthly changes in 
the retail prices of staple foodstuffs since 
the beginning of 1912. As the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s bulletin was compiled 
simply to indicate the extent to which 
the various foodstuffs had risen in price, 
it did not, of course, include any refer- 
ence to the cost of raw materials, but a 
comparison of these figures with those 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
covering the prices actually paid to the 
farmers for their wheat ought to be suf- 
ficient to prove beyond the possibility of 
a doubt who has profited most by the 
high flour and bread prices of the past 
five years. 

The Department of Labor’s bulletin 
takes the average prices for the year 1913 
as the basis for its calculations, reckon- 
ing them as one hundred. The average 
price paid to farmers in 1913 for their 
wheat, including all grades and types, 
was seventy-nine and two-tenths cents, 
and this, too, may be estimated as one 
hundred in order to compare the advance 
in farm wheat prices with that of the 
cost of wheat products to the consumer. 

In 1914, when the beginning of the war 
advanced wheat prices suddenly just as 
the new crop was coming into the mar- 
ket, the farmer’s average return for his 
wheat was eighty-six and two-tenths 
cents a bushel, or one hundred and nine, 
as compared with the basic price of 
1913. ‘Phe consumer, in the same year, 
paid for his flour, bought at retail, on 
the basis of one hundred and four, while 
the bread price index number was one 
hundred and twelve. During that year, 
for the one and only time, the baker 
appears to have secured more than his 
share of the profits resulting from ad- 
vancing prices. 

In 1915 the farm price of wheat had 
advanced forty-three points over the 1913 
basis, while the gain in retail flour prices 
was twenty-six points, and in bread 
prices twenty-four. From this time on, 
the advance in retail flour prices always 
stood midway between those of wheat 
and of bread. In 1916 wheat stood at 
one hundred and forty-eight, flour at one 
hundred and thirty-five, and bread at 
one hundred and thirty. The next year 
saw the wildly speculative markets 
brought on by reckless foreign wheat 
buying. and the farmer’s average return 
for his wheat was two and a half times 
what it had been before the war, the 
year’s index figure being two hundred 
and fifty-four. The retail price of flour 
by no means reflected this startling ad- 
vance, its figure for the year being only 
two hundred and eleven, while bread fol- 
lowed still more slowly, with an average 
of one hundred and sixty-four. 

Under the Food Administration the 
farmer prospered still more. The farm 
price of wheat advanced slightly in 1918, 
while the retail price of flour actually 
declined. Bread managed to narrow the 
wide gap between itself and the raw ma- 
terial, but still was over eighty points 
behind, the three index figures for the 
year being two hundred and fifty-seven 
for wheat, two hundred and three for 
flour, and one hundred and seventy-five 
for bread. 

The year 1919 saw, for the first time, 
a proportionate advance in wheat and 
flour prices, but no change which tended 
in the least to bring the prices of wheat 
and its products closer together. The 
wheat figure for the year was two hun-. 
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dred and seventy-one, with flour at two 
hundred and eighteen and bread at one 
hundred and seventy-nine, nearly a hun- 
dred points below wheat. Finally, in the 
eleven months of 1920 for which figures 
are available, wheat shot up to an av- 
erage farm price nearly three times the 
prewar basis, the index figure being two 
hundred and ninety-two. The 1920 fig- 
ure for flour at retail was two hundred 
and forty-nine, and bread prices at last 
showed a sharp advance, coming up to 
two hundred and six, or approximately 
double what they were in 1913. 

When costs of all kinds, and particu- 
larly those of labor, are steadily ad- 
vancing, the normal result is for retail 
prices of manufactured commodities to 
show a very much greater increase than 
the wholesale costs of the raw materials 
from which they are made. In the case 
of wheat and its products, however, the 
development has been just the other way. 
Despite the great burden of doubled and 
trebled labor costs, despite the added ex- 
penses of manufacture and handling, the 
millers and flour retailers have for seven 
years combined to absorb a considerable 
part of the increase in the price of 
wheat, in order that the consumer might 
buy his flour at the lowest possible price. 
The bakers have gone still further than 
the millers; their other ingredients have 
shown price advances greater in several 
instances than that of wheat, and yet 
they have sold their bread at an advance 
reflecting only about half of the increase 
in the prices they have had to pay for 
their materials. 

Translating these proportionate esti- 
mates back into dollars and cents, if the 
retail cost of flour had advanced at the 
same rate as the farm price of wheat, 
the average cost of a forty-nine pound 
sack of flour in 1920 would have been 
about four dollars and ten cents instead 
of three dollars and a half, as it actually 
was. On the same basis, a pound loaf 
of bread would have cost the consumer 
fourteen and a half cents instead of ten 
and a quarter. This shows how great has 
been the margin of loss which the millers 
and bakers between them have absorbed, 
in order that the farmer might secure 
the maximum price for his wheat, and 
the consumer buy his bread as cheaply 
as possible. 

No one denies that in the past few 
months many of the farmers have had 
an exceedingly hard time, owing to the 
sudden decline in the market price of 
practically all farm products. It is ab- 
solutely illogical, however, to consider the 
experiences of the past few months as 
unrelated to everything that preceded 
them. If the farmer is suffering today, 
he enjoyed six years of unparalleled 
prosperity, during which he secured by 
far the largest share of the profits re- 
sulting from steadily advancing prices. 
The figures given, compiled by two sepa- 
rate departments of the federal govern- 
ment, neither of which has ever been in- 
clined to favor the manufacturer at the 
expense of either the farmer or the con- 
sumer, provide uncontrovertible evidence 
as to how the advance in wheat prices 
was met, and show that a considerable 
part of the farmer’s profits came out of 
the pockets of the millers, bakers and 
retailers, while the consuming public con- 
tinued to get its flour and bread at prices 
far lower than those it would have been 
called upon to pay if the abused “middle 
men” had not quietly absorbed their 
losses and kept on with their work of 
public service. 
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BLUNDERING AMATEUR EXPORTERS 

A large baking company in Holland 
writes to The Northwestern Miller detail- 
ing its experience in attempting to buy 
flour direct from an American mill, 
which affords an interesting commentary 
on the way some millers and bankers 
manage by their bungling and indifferent 
methods to discourage and discredit the 
exportation of American flour. 

Being desirous of securing a flour suit- 
able for biscuit making, the head of this 
establishment made a special trip to the 
United States during the early part of 
1920, accompanied by his master baker. 
With some difficulty he succeeded in 
finding a mill in Michigan which was able 
to supply a flour that met his require- 
ments. 

After several interviews with the mill- 
er, the Holland baker arranged to open 
a credit in New York for six hundred 
sacks of one hundred kilos each, thus as- 
suming all risks of payment and ex- 


change. He bought the necessary dollars, | 


transferred them to a New York bank, 
which, by the way, advertises extensively 
its desire to facilitate foreign trade, and 
gave full instructions to pay the money 
to the mill against documents covering 
the six hundred sacks. 

This sample shipment duly arrived in 
Rotterdam in two lots, after a delay of 
several weeks, and its quality gave com- 
plete satisfaction. Desirous of procur- 
ing more of it, the Holland baking com- 
pany cabled the American mill for a 
fresh quotation, but received no reply. 
The request was twice repeated by. cable 
and three times by letter, and still no re- 
sponse was forthcoming. 

This attitude was inexplicable until a 
letter came from the New York bank 
stating that, on first presentation, it had 
not paid the documents from the mill, 
as they were not quite in order; in what 
respect was not stated. In the meantime, 
the Holland buyer had been left three 
months in the dark with regard to the 
shipment, receiving no invoice from the 
mill, nor documents of any kind, nor bill 
of lading or insurance policy from the 
New York bank. In order to secure the 
flour the importer had to obtain a special 


bank guaranty at extra expense, all this © 


retarding receipt of the shipment. 

The Holland concern in commenting on 
this experience very naturally draws the 
conclusion that such methods do not en- 
courage the buying of American flour, 
the more so as Holland importers have 
difficulties enough of their own on ac- 
count of the ever increasing value of the 
American dollar, the daily fluctuations in 
it, and the long period of transit from 
the mill to the buyer, which usually takes 
from eight to ten weeks. 

Furthermore, the Holland buyer thinks 
that many American millers are unac- 


‘ quainted with European needs, and have a 


sort of contempt for the export business, 
which they do not quite understand and 
which they deem risky in character. Sev- 
eral times it occurred to the buyer that the 
millers he met did not know the differ- 
ence between a Dutch bakery and a Ger- 
man one. 

He also thinks that American banks do 
not give sufficient attention to the han- 
dling of export documents, keeping them 
for days or weeks and treating them in- 
accurately. Finally, he found an indif- 
ference among American millers toward 
export business, especially if the buyer 
“took the liberty to have some wishes of 
his own with regard to the kind of flour 
he wanted for his special bakery.” 

The unsatisfactory experience of this 


Holland baker in his attempt to estab- 
lish permanent relations with an Ameri- 
can mill, from which he draws his deduc- 
tions, is, of course, exceptional, neverthe- 
less it shows how a lasting prejudice 
against importing American flour may be 
created by those who attempt to handle 
such business without a clear understand- 
ing of its requirements. 

‘The mill to which this visiting Hol- 
lander came was entertaining an angel 
unaware. Properly cultivated and at- 
terided to, this initial shipment might well 
have developed into a steady and increas- 
ing business, for the baking concern he 
represented is a large one and thoroughly 
responsible, well able to pay a good price 
for the kind of flour it wants. 

The New York bank through which 
payment was made seems to have been 
careless and indifferent in its treatment 
of this foreign customer. Advertising 
for business, it apparently does not 
know how to handle it when it comes 
to the counter. Between the mill and 
the bank a possible buyer of Ameri- 
can flour was discouraged and rebuffed, 
and future business from this source is 
made as difficult as possible. 

To the Holland baker who writes this 
letter The Northwestern Miller apolo- 
gizes for the blundering and discourtesy 
which he has experienced, and begs to 
assure him that it is not typical either 
of American millers or of American 
bankers. Furthermore, he need not have 
the slightest trouble in future in obtain- 
ing such flour as he may require for his 
special purposes, if he will proceed in 
the proper manner to establish his Ameri- 
can mill connection. 





PLAYING WITH DYNAMITE 

The Northwestern Miller has not, as a 
rule, found much reason for enthusiasm 
over the works of Senator Boies Penrose, 
but his first public statement on return- 
ing to the Senate after a year’s illness 
was certainly that of a wise politician 
and an able economist. As chairman of 
the Senate finance committee, Mr, Pen- 
rose is in a position to translate his 
opinions into acts, and when he says that 
he does not believe in selecting a few 
commodities for the application of high 
tariff rates in advance of general tariff 
revision, it means that he is more than 
likely to prevent the passage of any bill 
having such a purpose in view. 

The Fordney emergency tariff bill is 
frankly an attempt to pacify the farm- 
ers, along with the bill reviving the War 
Finance Corporation, recently passed by 
the Senate over the President’s veto, and 
the extraordinary measure providing for 
a huge loan to Germany in order that a 
new market may be opened for America’s 
surplus farm products. The Fordney 
bill is rather clumsily camouflaged by 
including in its provisions not only the 
chief cereal products, but also cotton, 
wool and the manufactures thereof, 
sheep, mutton, lamb, frozen meats, the 
wool of the angora goat, lemons, peanuts, 
cottonseed oil and various other prod- 
ucts, Its real object, however, is to shut 
out Canadian wheat, and its sundry other 
provisions are designed largely to secure 
the support of southern and far western 
members of Congress, who would cer- 


tainly take little interest in it if it con- 


cerned the importation of wheat alone. 
The tariff question is probably the 
largest and most difficult one which will 
confront the new Congress. With it is 
closely bound up the whole question of 
national revenues, including the revision 
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of the present tax laws, and no scheme 
of tariff legislation can properly be un- 
dertaken until Congress has determined 
approximately how much money it must 
raise, and by what means it is going to 


_ do so, Furthermore, as the experience of 


half a dozen previous periods of tariff 
revision has demonstrated, every change 
in the schedule of import duties, how- 
ever slight it may seem, has immediate 
consequences reaching through the entire 
field of American industry. Protection 
afforded to one branch of commercial ac- 
tivity means insistent demands for simi- 
lar treatment from scores of others, and 
any failure to weigh all claims carefully 
is likely to make very serious trouble. 

The demand for an emergency tariff 
law in advance of such complete tariff 
reconstruction as the next Congress may 
be counted on to put through is short- 
sighted and pernicious, and even those 
who apparently would profit by such 
legislation can hope for nothing better 
than that the Fordney bill will be killed 
in the Senate. If, by some extraordinary 
chance, it should be passed, even over the 
practically certain veto of the President, 
those industries to which it affords im- 
mediate protection will find themselves 
in an exceedingly bad position when Con- 
gress gets to work on a complete re- 
vision of the entire schedule. They would 
then have all the other and temporarily 
unprotected industries solidly leagued 
against them; and if, as a result of the 
emergency legislation, domestic prices 
advanced, as they presumably would, they 
would have to bear the heavy weight of 
public odium. 

The representatives of the milling in- 
dustry are, of course, entirely right in 
insisting that if the Fordney bill, or 
anything resembling it, is passed, it must 
provide equal treatment for wheat and 
its products, including millfeed. The 
fact that the measure as passed by the 
House included a duty on imported flour, 
largely thanks to Mr. Goetzmann’s ef- 
forts, but neglected entirely the ques- 
tion of byproducts, indicates the danger 
of piecemeal and unscientific tariff legis- 
lation, rushed through in haste and with- 
out careful study and analysis. 

At the same time, those millers who 
look further ahead than the next few 
months, and even those who believe im- 
plicitly in the necessity for a high pro- 
tective tariff on wheat and its products, 
should hope to see the entire Fordney 
bill promptly killed. Its passage will do 
no one the slightest good unless it en- 
ables the farmers to advance the price of 
wheat. If it does this, it means a corre- 
sponding increase in the prices of flour 
and bread. Just at present, with unem- 
ployment and industrial depression play- 
ing a large part in the country’s economic 
life, the people are in no mood to see the 
cost of their daily bread advanced, and 
if this happens as the result of protec- 
tive legislation, the millers and bakers, 
not the farmers, will have to shoulder the 
greater part of the blame. 

For the past six or seven years, the 
millers have prospered chiefly because, 
despite occasional attacks made on them, 
they have been able to demonstrate to the 
public that they were rendering a great 
service, manufacturing and selling flour 
at prices proportionately far below those 
they have had to pay to the farmers 
for their wheat. Throughout the war the 
industry stood high in its record for un- 
selfish public service. It cannot afford, 
for the sake of a temporary relief to 
the farmers, to lose this reputation now. 
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A fairly steady advance in wheat 
prices carried flour with it throughout 
the week, and quotations reported Jan. 4 
were 40@50c higher than those of Dec. 
28. The most conspicuous gain was on 
Monday, Jan. 3, when the March future 
advanced 7@8c, to a basis of $1.76, Chi- 
cago, with cash prices keeping closely 
parallel. Just what this advance means 
is yet to be seen, but on Jan. 4 cash wheat 
was about where it was two months 
earlier, successive gains having wiped out 
the losses of late November and early 
December. 

Not much flour business was reported, 
but there was generally noted an in- 
crease in inquiry, indicating that buyers 
would like to come into the market if 
they could only feel reasonably sure that 
the advance in prices is not merely the 
“preface to another drop. Dull as busi- 
ness ordinarily is in the week between 
Christmas and New Year’s, last week 
probably establishes a clear record in 
the way of reduced output, scarcity of 
orders and general lack-of activity. The 
feed market was as dull as the trade in 
flour, with prices barely a 

What will- happen next depends al- 
most entirely on the course of wheat 
prices. The past three or four weeks 
have done a good deal toward restoring 
the confidence of flour buyers, and .if 
wheat continues to hold its own, or to 
advance, a considerable amount of busi- 
ness seems likely. If, on the other hand, 
there is a new decline, buyers will prob- 
ably be frightened off for many weeks 
to come. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 


eastern: : Hard Soft 

“Spring winter winter 
Jan. $10.15 $9.80 $10.10 
Dec. 9.65 9.40 9.70 
Dec. 8.80 8.65 9.20 
Nov. 11.45 11.00 10.85 
Oct. 12.10 11.80 11.55 
Sept. 12.90 12.46 12.10 
Aug. 13.55 12.80 12.60 
July 14.30 13.40 13.35 
June 1 15.35 14.55 13.35 
May 15* 16.20 15.05 13.85 
May 1 15.45 14.30 13.05 
April 1 14.30 13.30 12.35 
March 1 13.70 12.80 12.25 
Feb, 1 14.65 13.70 12.40 
Jan. 2 15.35 14.35 12.45 





*Calendar year high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

winter winter 
Jan. 4... $7.35 $7.35 
Dec, 28 . 7.25 7.40 
Dec. 1. 6.75 7.20 
Nov. 1 8.85 9.10 
Oct. 1 10.00 10.05 
Sept. 1 10.25 9.65 
Aug. 1 10.85 9.80 
July 1 10.86 10.50 
June 19* 11.15 10.80 
June 1 0.95 10.70 
May 1 10.55 10.35 
April 1 10.36 9.95 
March 1 9.65 9.50 
Feb, 1 9.85 9.45 
Jan. 2 10.50 9.65 





*Calendar year high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Jan. 4 
was $33.40 per ton, which compares with 
$33.75 last week, with the high point of 
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$59.80 reached in May, and with the fol- 
lowing first-of-the-month quotations: 
Dec, 1 ....-.--$37.75 June 1 ........$59.10 
Nov. 1........ 35.95 May 1 ........ 57.76 
Oct. 1 .....0++. 40.00 April 1-....... 54.40 
Sept. 1 ....... 47.10 March 1 ...... 47.65 
BEBE vieccccce GROG BO L cccccces QUMO 
July 1 6.05 Jan. 1 ..s..005 47.25 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity rted 
by three important groups of : the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Dec. 26-Jan. 1... 41 37 20 
Dec. 19-25 ....... 41 46 27 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 
November av'ge.. 60 65 38 
October average... 65 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average.. 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 
June average .... 47 61 40 
May average .... 465 59 35 
April average ... 34 45 33 
March average .. 36 66 46 
February average. 42 73 48 
January average... 61 84 65 





(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Jan. 5.) 


PuinapetpHia.—Trade in flour slow, 
but limits steadily maintained. Millfeed 
quiet and unchanged. 


New Yorx.—Market somewhat firmer. 
Mills advanced prices about 25c¢ over 
close of last week. Volume of business 
light, as buyers are only purchasing for 
immediate needs. 

Nasuvitte.—Flour trade in the South- 
west continues quiet. Buyers are not 
manifesting much interest. Millfeed de- 
mand slow. Some renewal of business 
expected by middle of month. 


Boston.—Demand generally quiet, with 
flour prices held higher. Millfeed in fair 
demand, with market steady on wheat 
feeds but lower on other feeds. Corn 
products and oatmeal unchanged. 


Sr. Louis.—Better inquiries for flour, 
but actual business shows no improve- 
ment. Buyers are closely watching the 
market, and showing more interest in 
quotations. Millfeed continues dull. 

Kansas Crry.—Milling demand is spot- 
ted, with some indications of slight im- 

rovement. A few mills report no change, 
but the majority note increased inquiry 
from the sack and family trade. Quota- 
tions are about 20c per sack higher, on 
account of the sharp advance in the wheat 
market yesterday. Millfeed unchanged. 


Cuicaco.—While trade has not shown 
any great improvement with the begin- 
ning of the new year, there is a general 
feeling of hopefulness for better condi- 
tions shortly. There is more inquiry for 
flour, buyers feeling out what values 
might be made for both small and large 
lots. Quotations are much higher than a 
week or 10 days ago. 


Battrmore.—Flour up and down, with 
wheat showing nominal average gain of 
25 bbl over last quotations. Some mills 
have advanced all grades $1, and re- 
quested agents to wire all offers. Buyers 
think this too rapid for business, regard- 
ing it merely as a soda water boom, and 
refuse to tumble, though they may change 


their tune before the week is out. Feed 


unchanged and lifeless. 

Cotumsus.—Some flour was sold on 
yesterday’s advance, but trade pondy 
is still somewhat skeptical, and feeling 
seems to prevail among majority of buy- 
ers that it will be well to play safe and 
buy only for immediate requirements. 
Canadian flour is being offered in this 
market at $1.50 under northwestern 
mills, but no sales reported. Some im- 
provement noted in demand for feed for 
immediate shipment. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 








Jan.3 Jan. 4 


Jan. 1 Dec. 25 1920 1919 





Minneapolis ...236,380 248,690 432,030 309,270 
BE, POU ccccsee 5,685 65,620 11,665 6,745 
Duluth-Superior 11,090 8,265 6,980 6,150 
Milwaukee ..... 12,195 13,640 15,900 11,800 

Totals ....... 265,350 276,215 466,575 333,965 
Outside mills*..105,295 ...... , 2. ee 





Ag’gate sprg..370,645 ...... 619,910 ...... 
St. Louis ...... ,200 16,800 34,400 20,100 
St. Louist ..... 27,200 25,600 55,500 41,700 
Buffalo ........ 80,875 58,500 108,350 124,200 
Rochester ..... 5,550 8,000 10,000 8,600 
Chicago ....... 18,750 18,500 26,000 19,750 
Kansas City.... 58,700 57,500 80,000 49,000 


Kansas Cityt...150,620 197,955 349,180 215,745 


Omaha ........ 655 8,665 20,715 17,465 
eee 1,500 8,750 26,500 21,415 
Toledof ....... 32,285 24,960 41,710 62,240 
Indianapolis 5,010 5,900 11,980 4,740 
Nashville** .... 61,680 74,845 124,185 61,450 
Portland, Oreg. 16,485 9,055 24,660 29,760 
a 9,240 17,950 29,800 33,690 
Tacoma ....... 1,640 7,645 35,430 29,040 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Jan. 3 Jan. 4 





Jan. 1 Dec. 25 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...... 43 46 79 59 
Bt, POU) cosvccscces 24 24 49 64 
Duluth-Superior .. 30 22 19 12 
Outside mills* .... 39 37 57 54 
Average spring.. 41 41 68 48 
Milwaukee ....... 51 57 66 66 
St. Louis 33 68 40 
St. Louist .. ry hs 33 72 54 
WURBIO cc ccccccees 35 65 75 
Rochester 43 54 46 
CHICO. cc cccosere 62 96 65 
Kansas City ...... 56 55 82 61 
Kansas Cityt ..... 33 43 80 53 
rere 19 36 86 73 
EE 53:6 5060063% 3 16 55 45 
Toledof .......... 20 27 56 57 
Indianapolis ...... 22 26 53 21 
Nashville** ....... 37 40 57 32 
Portland, Oregon.. 34 18 60 73 
Seattle ........... 18 34 56 72 
TACOMA ..o.c.eees 3 13 62 50 
BOOBS cececccccs 32 35 64 54 


Flour output for week ending Jan. 1 at all 
above points shows a decrease of 3 per cent 
from week ending Dec. 25. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





The new Peruvian customs tariff, ef- 
fective Oct. 15, 1920, increased the duty 
on wheat.flour from 7.6c per 100 Ibs 
to 8.8c. 
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MitwavkeE, W1s., Jan. 3.—The feeling 
in all markets is somewhat improved. 
Offerings, however, continue rather small, 
owing to the light operation of mills. 
Jobbers are offering fairly well for 
January-February delivery, but mills are 
holding for prompt shipment. Shippers 
look for a decided improvement within 
a short time, and have fair stocks to 
offer when the demand comes. Most buy- 
ers have been holding off until after the 
first of the year, and inquiry from a wide 
territory is noted. Colder weather, how- 
ever, is needed to stimulate business. 
Light feetls in best demand, but mid- 
dlings are moving better than for some 
time. Flour middlings and red dog con- 
tinue slow. 

Northwestern mills hold feed rather 
strong, having made fair sales the past 
few days, and are not pressing their 
goods on the market. The strength in 
coarse grains the past few days had a 
good influence on millfeeds. Shippers 
were able to pick up considerable from 
country mills for prompt shipment. Most 
mills were able to ship out feed sold for 
December, but in some cases it was car- 
ried over into the new year. 

There is an improved demand from the 
central states. Most large buyers are 
inquiring for January delivery. Near- 
by mills, which have been supplying the 
trade with feed, are fairly well booked 
up, and have not much to offer. Eastern 
inquiry much improved. Demand for 
barley from the West is good, and con- 
siderable has been going there. Oat feed 
shows a little improvement, but the trade 
generally does not buy until later. Most 
mixers are out of the market, but some 
are making inquiries. Considerable has 
been stered for several months, which is 
expected to move shortly. 

Southwestern markets firmer. Offer- 
ings rather light, and many shippers 
have bought back feed sold to the North- 
west. Southern demand’ good, and pros- 
pects are for liberal quantities going that 
way very soon. Eastern inquiry showed 
improvement, and some moderate sales 
were made for January-February deliv- 
ery. Hominy feed in better demand, and 
mills are offering quite freely. Oat feed 
showed signs of revival. There was some 
better demand for cottonseed meal; 
prices are low, and on an export basis. 

Eastern demand has improved. Most 
of the small traders have been in the 
market, and stocks at eastern junction 
points are well cleaned up. Many large 
buyers are inquiring for January-Febru- 
ary shipment. Canada continues to offer 
quite freely to New England at lower 
price than United States feed. Heavy 
feeds are slow, but bran and standard 
middlings sell well. Western shippers 
did not put as much feed in transit at 
the close of nayigation as in former 
years, so stocks at transit points are 
depleted. 

The Wisconsin trade has improved. 
Country dealers are in the market for 
light feeds, but neglect flour middlings 
and red dog. Hominy feed in good de- 
mand, and fair sales were made today. 
Oil meal holds steady, with gluten feed 
offered sparingly. 


H. N. Wirson. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Jan. 4. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 9$8-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus t+tNashville 
Spring first patent .........seeeeeee $9.75@10.25 $10.10@10.30 $.....@..... $9.30@ 9.70 $10.75@11.00 $9.75@10.00 $10.00@10.50 $10.50@10.75 $10.00@10.40 $9.60@10.25 
Spring standard patent .......... nae 9.20@ 9.65 9.70@ 9.95 cove o Do ckee 8.60@ 9.2 9.25@ 9.75 9.25@ 9.50 9.50@ 9.90 9.75 @10.50 9.55 @10.00 er fee 
Spring first Clear ...cccccscccccccsscsvvsess 7.00@ 7.40 7.00@ 7.15 eer, Pere 6.70@ 7.10 7.76@ 8.25 evoee@esces 7.50@ 8.00 err. reer oe ccoes pore: (peuuae 
Hard winter short patent 9.85 @10.40 re ee 9.35@ 9.65 9.30@ 9.70 9.75 @10.50 9.50@ 9.75 9.50@ 9.75 9.50@10.25 10.10@10.50 9.00@10.00 
Hard winter straight .q....9™ ...-eeeeeeee 8.90@ 9.30 .-@.. 8.50@ 8.70— 8:40@ 8.60 9.25@ 9.75— 9.00@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.50 eo ee 9.65@10.00 . .....@..... 
Hard winter first clear .......ccccccrecccses 7.10@ 7.40 cece 7.00@ 7.25 6.70@ 7.20 7.75@ 8.25 ere Pere row. sere rT. Peere oe, Pre eer Pere 
Soft winter short patent.........-.+-eeeeeee 10.00@10.50 ge Be cove --@. 9.45 @11.00 66000 cesee 9.75 @10.00 rie; Joe 9.75 @10.25 rere, rere 10.50 @11.25 
Soft winter straight .....-.cccccccccesecees 9.20@ 9.50 cco Docese ooo ee 8.60@ 8.95 9.00@ 9.25 *8.25@ 8.50 *8.00@ 9.25 9.50@10.00 8.45@ 9.50 9.40@ 9.60 
Soft winter first clear...........ceeeeeeeees 7.00@ 7.50 TT. fhe occas. 6.60@ 7.00 7.75@ 8.256 og 6s ccc cneceG sesés 9.00@ 9.50 6260 e vce e 6.75@ 7.25 
Rye flour, White ....cccccccccsccvcceseccces 9.00@ 9.30 9.70@ 9.75 ec @iccce ‘ctroce @.. 8.50@ 9.25 oo @... ooo @ 9.00@ 9.50 occ Doses .-@. 
Rye flour, standard ......cccccccccccccseces 7.00@ 7.25 6.55@ 6.60 ceMBacase. weecs @.. es a Cee co @ oe othe et’. csa’s ere seree «see 

FEED— 

Spring OraN ......ceccccccccecccsssessscces 28.50@29.00 26.00 @ 28.00 «000 ce ccce coco Mrccce @ 36.00@37.00 37.00@38.00 «s+» @37.50 --@35.50 pe@u- 
Hard winter Dram ..c..ccccscccccccccscccces 28.75 @ 29.00 coe QDaccce 25.00 @ 27.00 - -@30.00 606660 s cece Pe re eS Pee «ee + @38.00 scons ee wes rr Pere 
Soft winter Dram ......ccccccccsecsccccsese 28.75 @29.00 --@.. acene Qa cece occee Bocese ++@..... 39.00 @ 40.00 38.00 @ 39.00 oes » @38.50 cece ce @ occee 30.00 @34.00 
Standard middlings (brown Shorts)......... 27.00 @ 27.50 24.00@25.00  24.00@25.00 o cece Maeces @ 34.00 @35.00 34.00 @ 35.00 36.00 @39.00 «++ »@31.50 36.00 @ 40.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) .......-...+++ 34.00 @34.50 «eee «@33.00 25.00 @ 26.00 - -@30.00 a Frere 39.00 @ 40.00 38.00 @ 40.00 40.00 @ 43.50 «++» @37.50 2 69+ oe taee 
TROG GU bn. ke Ube ce 658s Ce msseewdences veturve 43.00@ 44.00 «ees» @40,00 o ewe oP e20%0 qcoe ec Q@eveve ooo De cése 45.00 @46.00 45.00 @ 47.00 «eee @51.00 .-@44.50 oe, ferry 
Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) a Ia pa Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana epee patent 
| sd) PPRPOEEEEETETL. Pee eeeee coe e Daocse coo eG ccee 0 coc o@ occee cece Do cess er. re 
San Francisco ........ ...++ @10.70 «++ + @9.00 7.50@8.40 «see + @10.00 vee @10,45 --@9.55 


*Includes near-by straights. 


+Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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SITUATION IS REVERSED 


Employers Apply to Kansas Industrial Court 
for Assistance in Meeting Labor Difficul- 
ties—“Open Shop” Controversy 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 31.—One of the 
first instances of capital, or employers, 
applying to the Kansas court of indus- 
trial relations for assistance in labor dif- 
ficulties is the case of the Fort Scott 
(Kansas) Sorghum Co., which has asked 
the court to set aside a contract it has 
with the International Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers. It is also believed 
that this case may bring the “open shop” 
controversy to a head in the industrial 
court. 

The Fort Scott Sorghum Co., which 
operates two sirup plants, one at Fort 
Scott, Kansas, and the other at Pine 
Bluff, Ark., states in its petition that it 
is engaged in the manufacture of a nec- 
essary food product, and that its manu- 
facturing period is from 60 to 90 days 
each year. In keeping with the opinion 
written by the court in the case of the 
flour millers, the petition states that dur- 
ing the idle season of the year the com- 
pany attempts to keep employed its 
“skilled and faithful workers.” 

As a reason for its appeal the com- 
pany sets out that last July it was forced 
to sign a contract with the firemen’s 
union which provided that it employ only 
union firemen at its boilers. However, 
now that its manufacturing season is over 
it asserts all of its boilers except one are 





shut down and, in order to give work: 


to its chief engineer and his assistant, it 
wants to have them attend to the one 
boiler that is being used. 

The petition goes on to say that the 
company has asked that the engineer and 
his assistant be transferred to the fire- 
men’s union so that they could be so em- 
ployed, but that the union has refused to 
permit this transfer, and has notified the 
company that if any one except accept- 
ed union firemen is used a strike will 
be called. 

The court is requested in the petition 
to set aside the contract, an event which 
would give precedence to other employ- 
ers in their fight for the “open shop.” 

R. E, Srerune. 





CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 


Head of American Farm Bureau Would 
Have Control Vested in United States 
Department of Agriculture 


Cuicaco, Itu., Jan. 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—That the regulatory power over 
farmers’ co-operative associations should 
be in the hands of the Department of 
Agriculture and not in the Federal 
Trade Commission, is the belief of J. R. 
Howard, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, who issued a 
statement on Jan. 1, upon his return 
from Washington. 

Mr. Howard says that the farmers’ co- 
operative marketing movement must not 
be hindered by the provisions of the Sher- 
man act; that the federal reserve act 
should be amended so as to provide pref- 
erential rates for loans for productive 
purposes over loans for speculative pur- 
poses; that the warehouse act should be 
extended so as to serve the needs of both 
individuals and co-operative associations, 
and there should be based upon it a 
rural credit plan which will enable the 
farmer, individually or collectively, to 
market his crops in an orderly fashion, 
and that the Federal Bank system should 
be extended to provide the farmers with 

ersonal credit, for such purposes as 

uying improved seed, live stock, ma- 
chinery and equipment, on the same plan 
as real estate loans are now provided. 

President Howard and Grey Silver, the 
bureau’s Washington representative, ap- 
peared before the joint committee of 
agriculture anc banking and currency 
of the United States Senate and gave the 
farmers’ views. The entire marketing 
programme for the farmers was dis- 
cussed, and it was agreed that a more 
direct marketing system must be had. 

Concerning the Capper-Volstead bill, 
Mr. Howard said: 

“The Capper-Volstead bill passed the 
Senate with two amendments which vir- 
tually nullify the intent of the act. The 


American Farm Byreau Federation is 
working with the conferees with the hope 
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of having the amendment reconsidered 
and canceled. 

“The first amendment to which we ob- 
ject puts the regulatory power over co- 
operative associations in the hands of the 

ederal Trade Commission, rather than 
the Department of Agriculture. It would 
be better for all concerned to have the 
distribution of food supplies under the 
supervision of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

“The second, amendment virtually nul- 
lified the Capper-Volstead bill by putting 
back under the Sherman act the whole co- 
operative movement. This amendment 
must be eliminated if farmers are to 
benefit by the legislation and thereby re- 
gain their will to produce.” 


C. H. CHALien. 





FARMERS’ RELIEF OPPOSED 


Protests Sent to Indiana Congressmen— 
Finance Proposals Termed Unwise— 
Called “Class Legislation” 


Inpianapouis, Inp., Dec. 31.—Opposi- 
tion to various movements for farmer 
relief is beginning to be expressed by 
business men in Indiana in letters they 
have sent to Hoosier members of Con- 
gress at Washington. The movement is 
not confined to grain dealers and mill- 
ers, but is general in all lines of trade. 

The opposition is based on several 
grounds, among them being that passage 
of such bills as that for revival of the 
War Finance Corporation will force the 
eye to make new loans, regarded 

y the writers as an unsound policy at 
this time; that farmers’ relief legisla- 
tion is class legislation, and therefore 
dangerous, and that, since prices have 
been forced down, Congress ought not 
to take the lead in forcing them up. 

Charles B. Riley, of Intteaapelis, sec- 
retary of the Indiana Millers’ Associa- 
tion and the Indiana Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, in a letter sent to James E, 
Watson, junior United States senator 
from Indiana, says he is in accord with 
the emergency tariff bill proposal, but 
that “further legislation with large ap- 
propriations to the War Finance Board 
that may require the further sale of 
bonds with which to raise the money is 
not justified, according to the general 
view of business men.” 

Mr. Riley also pointed to the failure 
of banks in North Dakota that had en- 
couraged the holding of grain for higher 
prices. He said he believed such fail- 
ures might result elsewhere, if this pol- 
icy is encouraged. 

Another prominent business man of 
the state asked, “What is to be gained by 
this effort and hard work of reducing 
the cost of living in fhe last year? It 
would mean only reaction to pass these 
bills, and we would have higher prices 
than ever, and nothing but trouble.” 

Leaders in county farm and grain rais- 
ing organizations in the state say that 
not many letters have been sent mem- 
bers of Congress in — of the vari- 
ous relief measures, but that a large 
number have been sent complaining of 
market conditions and the losses farm- 
ers are taking. The presumption is, how- 
ever, that grain raisers generally are in 
favor of the proposals. 

George I. Christie, director of the Pur- 
due University agricultural experiment 
station at La Fayette, and formerly as- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture for the 
United States, who favors action by 


“Congress to stabilize prices of farm 


products, says he believes that the big 
drop in the prices of the products is re- 
sponsible to a large degree for the thou- 
sands of men out of work in the cities, 
because the meager products or big 
losses which the farmers are taking pre- 
vent them from ~ one things to which 
they are accustomed. 

Mr. Christie returned this week from 
Washington, where he appeared before 
congressional committees working on the 
proposed tariff law, and also discussed 
the agricultural situation and bills de- 
signed to stabilize prices. In illustrat- 
ing his point regarding the decreased 
buying power of farmers, he said that on 
one Indiana farm, where accurate records 
are kept, the income from products 
grown in 1919 was $5,000. The same 
farm, with even better crops in 1920, he 
added, will return a net income at pres- 
ent prices of about $2,400, Labor in 


1920, Mr. Christie continued, cost about 
20 Lg cent more than the preceding year, 
and other expenses increased. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





NONPARTISAN LEAGUE IN KANSAS 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 31.—A. C. 
Townley, head of the Nonpartisan 
League in North Dakota and the North- 
west, has selected Kansas as the next 
scene of his political drama, or tragedy. 
Mr. Townley and a dozen of his follow- 
ers arrived in Salina, Kansas, the first 
of the week, and immediately opened 
“headquarters” in one of the local hotels. 
No general meetings have been called 
in the state by Mr. Townley, who says 
that his purpose is not to call such gath- 
erings. However, continuous confer- 
ences have been held behind the closed 
door of his room at the hotel, and it is 
said that his men have been travelling 
through the rural districts about Salina, 
soliciting memberships in the league. 
Upon the foundation of a small organi- 
zation already in Saline County, Mr. 
Townley is apparently planning to build 
the structure of his statewide machine. 
Of particular interest is Mr. Town- 
ley’s selection of Saline County for his 
initial step in the state. This county is 
the home of Maurice McAuliffe, presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Union in Kansas, 
and an avowed enemy of Mr. Townley 
and his programme. Mr. McAuliffe is 
recognized as a leader among farmers, 
and there are more than 40,000 members 
of the Farmers’ Union in the state. 
While expressing the firm belief that the 
Townley organization will meet with very 
little success in Kansas, Mr. McAuliffe 
nevertheless will keep a close watch on 
the campaign. 
R. E, Sreruine. 





MILLING TOLLS INCREASED 


Test Run in Montana Results in Grant of 
Larger Rate by State Trade 
Commission _ 


Great Farts, Mont., Dec. 31.—An in- 
crease of 10 per cent in rates on each 
step in custom and merchant milling 
within the state of Montana is granted 
the mills by an order of the Montana 
trade commission, issued Dec. 30. This 
finding was based on a two months’ test 
run under the supervision of the commis- 
sion in which all mills participated, and 
which demonstrated that tolls previously 
charged fell short of paying operating 
expenses, and wholly failed to afford any 
return for the service rendered by the 
mills or for the product sold. 

Part of the commission’s ruling, which 
becomes effective Jan. 1, fixes rates as 





- follows: “For a mill of 25 bbls and under 


rated daily capacity of 24 hours’ run, 
45c per bu; for a mill of 25 bbls and 
under 100 bbls rated daily capacity of 24 
hours’ run, 40c per bu; for a mill of 
100 bbls and over rated daily capacity of 
24 hours’ run, 35c per bu; for interior 
mills located 20 miles or more from a 
railroad, 50¢ per bu.” 

Exactly the same schedule of charges 
is fixed for commercial milling in all 
mills under the jurisdiction of the Mon- 
tana trade commission. 

Joun A. Curry. 





FLOUR CONSUMPTION LOWER 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 31.—The effect 
of high wages upon the consumption of 
wheat flour is shown by figures recently 
published by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

For the years 1909 to 1918, the per 
capita consumption of flour appears to 
have decreased steadily. At the begin- 
ning of this period the annual per capita 
consumption seems to have been 1.06 bbls. 
From this point on to 1913 it decreased 
one point each year until 1916, when it 
rose again to 1.04, and then took a sharp 
drop for the two following years to .98 
for 1917 and .95 for 1918. 

In these two last years wages reached 
their highest level, and those who had 
formerly made bread their food basis 
shifted to other things such as meats, 
vegetables and pastry. 

As the scale of wages slides gradually 
back to something like a normal level, it 
ought not to be unreasonable to expect 
a corresponding rise in the figures show- 
ing flour consumption. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 
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NEW SELLING CONTRACT 





Canadian Milling Companies Agree to Accept 
Terms of Uniform Sales Contract Drawn 
by Dominion Association 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 31.—It is under- 
stood that all the big milling companies 
of Canada have expressed their readiness 
to adhere to the terms of the uniform 
sales contract drawn up by the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association. This con- 
tract provides for the elimination of the 
old bad practice, so prevalent in Canada 
before the war, of guaranteeing contracts 
against declines in the market. 

Sales are to be limited to 30 days, and 
buyers are to pledge themselves to give 
shipping instructions at least seven days 
before date of shipment. In the case of 
large bakers and jobbers 90-day con- 
tracts will be permissible if monthly re- 
quirements are specified. Other provi- 
sions safeguard the general interest of 
sellers in the matter of payment and dis- 
counts. 

Contracts are not to provide for re- 
purchase of bags, but these are to be re- 
turnable at prevailing prices. Both par- 
ties are to sign all contracts, subject to 
mill confirmation. These new terms go 
into force on Jan. 8. 

A. H. Battey. 





CANADIAN VIEW OF TARIFF 

Battimore, Mp., Dec. 31.—The mana- 
ger of a leading Canadian mill, in a 
letter this week to his Baltimore repre- 
Sentatives, writes, in part, as follows: 

“My own personal view of the tariff 
bill is that, if it is put into effect, wheat 
all over the world will decline. This 
country has still a surplus, and if this 
surplus has got to be marketed in com- 
petition with the Argentine and Aus- 
tralian crops, I am satisfied a lower 
international level will prevail, which will 
pull down the prices in the states, since 
I understand you have quite a consid- 
erable surplus of wheat within your bor- 
ders which must go for export. 

“The writer is strongly of the opinion 
that the action of the United States in 
permitting Canadian wheat to come in 
free saved United States farmers and 
wheat growers all over the world a tre- 
mendous sum of money. Had Canadian 
wheat been forced to find an outlet over- 
seas, I am satisfied our wheat would 
have been driven down to the dollar mark 
and the United States market would have 
followed in sympathy. A free market 
in the states saved the day for the Cana- 
dian farmers and at the same time saved 
the day for the American farmers. 

“The burden that we have been called 
upon to carry has been considerably 
lightened, but there is still enough sur- 

lus wheat in this country to press very 

eavily on buyers if the American mar- 

ket is closed to us. We hope that your 
governors will come to some conclusion 
before long, as it is naturally unsettling, 
in fact at the present time we would 
hardly feel like making a sale except 
with the proviso that it be made subject 
to embargoes and tariff changes.” 


Cuaries H. Dorsey. 





NEW ELEVATOR FOR NEWCASTLE 
Boston, Mass., Dec, 31.—The new grain 
elevator of the Muscongus Lumber & 
Grain Co., at Newcastle, Maine, is near- 
ing completion, and the machinery is at 
the plant and ready to be installed. Op- 
erations will begin early in the new year. 
The new mill has a floor space 112x30, 
is four stories high, besides the basement, 
has large offices, and is provided with 
electrically driven machinery, eight mo- 
tors being installed. There are nine bins, 
each with a capacity of 4,500 bus; auto- 
matic unloaders, endless chain buckets 
and automatic weighers, with capacious 
elevators. 
Louis W. DePass. 





SALES CONFERENCE AND DINNER 

Samuel Knighton & Son’s annual sales 
conference and dinner was held at the 
Whitehall Club, New York, on Dec. 29. 
All of the company’s representatives from 
Boston, Philadelphia, Syracuse and 
Schnectady were in attendance, together 
with the road men. There were interest- 
ing morning, afternoon and evening ses- 
sions, at which plans for business in 1921 
were discussed. Some valuable sugges- 
tions were heard, and the gathering was 
considered one of unusual success. 
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January 5, 1921 
DEATH OF EDWIN R. BARBER 


*Minneapolis Loses the Oldest Miller on the 


Falls of St. Anthony—After a Brief Illness 
the President of the Barber Milling _Co. 
Finishes His Long and Honorable Career 


Edwin Roswell Barber, president and 
treasurer of the Barber Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, died at his residence of pneu- 
monia on Wednesday, Dec. 29, having 
been seriously ill scarcely more than a 
week, The sad event came so suddenly 
that comparatively few of his many 
friends were aware that his life was in 
danger, or even that he was sick, and 
therefore the announcement came _ to 
them as a severe shock. 

Very greatly beloved for his splendid 
qualities and his unfailing kindness, con- 
sideration and generosity, Mr. Barber 
had the distinction of being, in years of 
continuous service, if not in age, the 
oldest miller on the Falls of St. Anthony. 
He was one of the very few remaining 
human links between the past of Minne- 
apolis milling, with its pioneer days of 
comparatively crude methods, and its 
present era of vast industrial achieve- 
ment. 

For more than 44 years he had been 
actively engaged in the manufacture of 
flour, and during this entire period had 
been identified with the famous Cataract 
mill, owned before him by his father, 
D. R. Barber, which was built in 1859, 
and has the record of the longest con- 
tinuous operation under the same owner- 
ship and management of any mill in Min- 
neapolis, and of owning the oldest water- 
power lease on the west side of the river. 

Mr. Barber was born in Benson, Rut- 
land County, Vermont, on Nov. 23, 1852, 
and came to the town of St. Anthony 
with his parents when he was four years 
old. He attended the public schools and 


entered the University of Minnesota, but . 


did not graduate. After leaving the uni- 
versity, he attended a business college, 
and in 1876 became interested. in the 
milling business with his father, the late 
Daniel R., Barber, whose partner, J. 
Welles Gardner, died the same year. 
The Cataract mill then had a daily ca- 
pacity of about. 150 bbls. The same 
plant now produces 1,200 bbls a day. 

In 1876 farmers still brought their 
wheat by wagon to the Minneapolis mills, 
and millstones were employed in_ the 
grinding of flour. A few years later the 
purifier was introduced, and rolls super- 
seded stones in*the process of manufac- 
ture. Mr. Barber’s practical and active 
experience began with the pioneer days, 
and continued uninterruptedly until the 
present time. During this long period he 
witnessed and participated in all the 
manifold changes, fluctuations and vicis- 
situdes of the industry, and by his cool- 
headed intelligence invariably kept intact 
and Gevcheped his property, and admin- 
istered his business with consummate 
skill, keeping fully abreast of the times, 
both in methods of manufacture and in 
merchandising his product. 

His was one of the very few mills 
existing in the early days which were not 
dismantled or merged in larger com- 
panies. It has remained under the same 
ownership and management. Mr. Barber 
was wisely content to maintain it at what 
he believed to be a practically successful 
unit of production, and did not seek by 
the amalgamation of his plant with oth- 
ers, or by the erection of an entirely new 
mill with greatly increased capacity, to 
extend the scope of his operations. 

Mr. Barber was active in the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce from its 
organization in 1881, and was a member 
of the Minneapolis, Minikahda, Lafay- 
ette and Automobile clubs of Minneap- 
olis. He is survived by his widow, who 
was Miss Sidle, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry G., Sidle, pioneers of Minneapolis; 
one daughter, Mrs. Clifford Boynton, of 
St. Paul, and two sons, Harry S. Barber 
and Edwin Roswell Barber, Jr. The 
former, having met with a severe acci- 
dent last July, was in California at the 
time of his father’s death, and his con- 
dition was such that he was unable to 
come to Minneapolis to attend the 
funeral. Edwin Roswell Barber, Jr., is 
vice president and general manager of 
the Barber Milling Co. 

The funeral occurred on Dec. 31 from 
the family residence on Park Avenue, 
the services being conducted by the Rev. 
John E. Bushnell, pastor of the West- 
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minster Presbyterian Church, of which 
Mr. Barber was a member. The burial 
was at Lakewood Cemetery. 

The following served as honorary pall- 
bearers: Oliver C. Wyman, Hovey C. 
Clarke, Charles M. Harrington, Albert 
C. Loring, William D. Gregory, Charles 
B. Eustis, William C. Edgar, Herschel 
V. Jones, Edmund J. Phelps, Anson S. 
Brooks, Edward W. Decker, Pierce L. 
Howe, George B. Eustis, and William 
G. Northup. The active pallbearers were 
James Ford Bell, James A. Vaughan, 
W. V. Reed, J. O. Pierce, Franklin M. 
Crosby and William Dalrymple. 





FEDERATED MARKET SERVICE 


Four Departments Established in Indiana— 
Sales of Wheat, Corn and Other 
Grains to Be Pooled 


InpIANAPOLIS, Inp., Dec. 31.—Estab- 
lishment of four departments of the Fed- 
erated Marketing Service, which is a 
consolidation of the co-operative buying 
and selling agencies of the Indiana Fed- 
eration of Farmers’ Associations, the 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, and the Indiana State Grange, 





THE LATE EDWIN ROSWELL BARBER 


has been formally effected. Announce- 
ment was made this week by F. W. Boyle, 
of College Corners, vice president and 
treasurer of the organization. Head- 
quarters have been established in the 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis. 

Wheat, corn and other grains will be 
pooled by members of local units of the 
different organizations and disposed of 
through the central office. Buying of 
feed and other goods for farm use will 
be by the same plan. Officials of the new 
service said that they expected the plan 
to be used by 100,000 farmers in the state 
this year. In the year just ended, co- 
operative units now affiliated with the 
service made aggregate sales and pur- 
chases amounting to approximately $100,- 
000,000. One of the local units alone did 
a business of $1,000,000. 

E. G. McCullum, of Indianapolis, an 
official of the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
Association of Indiana, was chosen gen- 
eral manager. 
was elected president, and Joseph Minch, 
of Chalmers, secretary. Formation of 
the service was the result of numerous 
conferences of representatives of the 
three parent organizations. 

“This is a big undertaking,” Mr. Mc- 


J. E. Leavitt, of Vernon, ° 
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Cullum said, “and we do not wish millers 
and others connected with the grain 
products trade to have any misunder- 
standing regarding it. The purpose of 
this service is to make the farmers’ mar- 
keting and purchasing more economical 
and more efficient. It is not our purpose 
to overthrow the existing machinery of 
marketing, but to operate on a conserva- 
tive basis, and, by economy and efficiency, 
be of benefit to both the farmer and the 
manufacturer.” 

The service will be supported by a 
commission charged for its work. Any 
surplus accumulated over expenses as a 
result of this charge will be returned to 
the units selling through the service. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS MEET 


NAsHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 31.—The South- 
eastern Millers’ Association held a well- 
attended meeting in this city this week. 
Forty-five millers were in attendance. 
President E. M. Kelly presided. The 
meeting was devoted to routine business, 
and a general consideration of the out- 
look for the new year. 

Joun Lerrrr. 
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EXPECT NO CHANGE IN RATE ON FLOUR 





Millers Attending Hearing Before United States Shipping Board Are Given 
Indication That Present 5c Differential Over Wheat Will Be Allowed 
to Stand—Corn and Oat Millers Ask for Same Rate 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. el se 
Telegram)—The United States Shipping 
Board, following a hearing in which every 
interest concerned in relative rates on 
grain and grain products was heard from, 
announced that it would take the whole 
case under further advisement, but 
strongly indicated that it had no inten- 


. tion of changing the present differential 


between wheat and wheat flour, whatever 
action it might take in the matter of 
other grains and their products. 

Early in the hearing, which was attend- 
ed by a large number of representatives 
of interested industries, with six members 
of the board sitting, it develo that the 
concrete matter of the relation between 
wheat and flour rates was not under im- 
mediate consideration. In fact, some 
members of the board indicated that th 
regarded it as a closed incident, althoug' 
inviting presentation of further facts 
bearing on the relation of rates both 
from an economic and an operating 
standpoint... They stated that at this 
time they were principally concerned in 
the claim of other cereal millers for par- 
pe of rates between their products and 
wheat flour. 

The millers being called upon for a 
statement of their case, A. L. Goetzmann, 
chairman of the Millers’ Emergency De- 
fense Committee, read a brief prepared 
by the committee. It took for its text 
a platform declaration as follows: that 
economically there should be a parity of 
rates on heavy grains and the American 
manufactured products of heavy grains 
which may be loaded, stored and carried 
as deadweight cargo, and that in no event 
should American controlled shipping 
make a difference of more than 5¢ per 
100 los between.such heavy grains and 
their products. This declaration of basic 
principle was supplemented with facts 
and argument showing the increase in 
wheat sales and decline in flour trade in 
the past season resulting in part from 
former discrimination against flour. Sat- 
isfaction was expressed with the present 
5c differential, although a parity would 
later be asked for, and determination was 
expressed to recover the export flour 
trade if the previous rate handicap were 
not cchappenel. 

Mr. Goetzmann’s argument was fre- 
quently interrupted with questions by 
members of the board, all indicating that 
there is no intention to increase the dif- 
ferential. Solicitude was displayed for 
securing flour tonnage for Shipping 
Board vessels. 

Following the millers’ argument, repre- 
sentatives of corn and oats millers made 
pleas for application of a like 5c differ- 
ential between grain and product rates. 
The corn millers announced that they 
stood on the flour millers’ platform, and 
filed it as their brief in the case. Several 
oats millers, as well as manufacturers of 
starch, spoke to somewhat similar effect, 
all urging that they be granted the wheat 
flour rate. 

Following the presentation of the ship- 
pers’ case, steamship representatives sub- 
mitted figures in an effort to show a pres- 
ent difference of 28c in loading costs of 
wheat and flour at Gulf ports. They 
maintained that the 5c differential repre- 


sented a loss to carriers, but admitted © 


that under present conditions they could 
not suggest a difference greater than l5c. 

Throughout the hearing, board mem- 
bers repeatedly displayed chief interest 
in the economic effects of rates, and a 
desire to stimulate American manufac- 
tures and exports, stating that the 
American merchant marine had a first 
duty to American producers. 

At the conclusion of the hearing Mr. 
Goetzmann pledged that the millers 
would do everything possible to uphold 
the board in this attitude and give all 
possible tonnage to American flag vessels. 
Upon adjourning, the board stated its 
purpose to make early announcement of 
its decision in the whole matter. 

Millers here feel that any change in 
wheat and flour differential is not to be 
looked for at this time, and that the dis- 
position of the board fs friendly to ef- 
forts to revive the export flour trade. 


Attending the hearing in behalf of 
flour millers were Mr. Goetzmann; W. L. 
Sparks, Terre Haute, Ind; Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Lockport, N. Y; C. H. Cochran, 
Buffalo; James F. Bell, Minneapolis; F. 
H., Price and Captain R. A, Barber, New 
York; C. V. Topping and Robert E. 
Sterling, Kansas City; A. P. Husband, 
Chicago; V. M. Parshall; Monroe, Mich; 
A. G. King, Norfolk, Va., and W. H. 
Hayward, Baltimore. — 

Joun J. Marginan. 


EMERGENCY DEFENSE FUND 


A. L. Goetzmann Calls Attention to Need of 
Money to Present Millers’ Rate Case— 
Fears Higher Flour Differential 


A. L. Goetzmann, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, and direc- 
tor of the Millers’ Emergency Defense 
Committee, has issued another onpen! to 
the muling trade for funds with which to 
carry on the committee’s work. His state- 
ment of the situation follows: 

“At the time of issuing our second 
bulletin in reference to the work of the 
Millers’ ages ef Defense Committee, 
you were advised of the action of the 
United States Shipping Board in having 
reduced the differential against sour in 
favor of wheat, from 25c per hundred to 
5c per hundred. 

“In this circular we stated that the 
fight had just begun, and that it would 
require more work and a vastly greater 
expenditure of time and money to main- 
tain this than it had to secure it. 

“You have been advised through the 
milling papers, and otherwise, that our 
statements made at that time have been 
verified. The United States Shipping 
Board will, on Jan. 4, reopen the whole 
case of these rates, and after 10 days 
spent in Washington interviewing the 
members of the board and members of 
its organization, I feel justified in tell- 
ing you that there will be a revocation 
of the board’s order, and the differential 
between wheat and flour will be spread, 
not perhaps to the full 25c which pre- 
vailed prior to their action, but it will be 
considerably larger than at present. 

“T have called a meeting of the Emer- 
gency Defense Committee for Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Jan. 3, to prepare our case 
and appear before the board at the con- 
ference on Jan. 4. 





“Meantime, the emergency tariff bill, 


as originally proposed, carried a heavy 
duty on wheat, with flour free; later a 
20 per cent ad valorem duty was, after a 
hard fight, injected into the bill, but 
feedingstuffs are still on the free list. 

“We are moving, and your chairman 
was in Washington 10 days on the mat- 
ter, to secure: 

“First: A specific duty on flour, which 
shall be four and one half times the 
duty placed on wheat. 

“Second: A duty on feedingstuffs 
which will prevent the dumping of Cana- 
da’s surplus feeds into our market. 

“We have gotten our needs very thor- 
oughly before the Senate finance com- 
mittee, and are doing everything possible 
to protect your interests under this bill, 
as well as on the Shipping Board rate 
matter. 

“Meantime, due to the prevailing busi- 
ness depression, the response to our call 
for funds has not been what it should 
have been. 

“Congressional action, I am convinced, 
will be necessary to maintain a differen- 
tial in ocean freight rates, which will en- 
able us to continue exporting flour; the 
new tariff bill will come up for hearings 
approximately Jan. 15; new taxing meth- 
ods will be decided upon probably prior 
to the meeting of the new Congress after 
March 4. To consider all these matters 
I have called a meeting of the Defense 
Committee at Chicago on Jan. 15 to out- 
line a policy, and in the face of all these 
things we are embarrassed, through a 
shortage of funds to finance the commit- 
tee’s work, and thosé funds must be pro- 
vided. This is the only national body 
working to the protection of your inter- 
ests in these tremendously serious times 


and, unless Pererty financed, the work 


must go by 

“We all know the desperate business 
conditions which have been brought upon 
us very largely through lack of export 
this year, and if we go into another crop 
with a discrimination against the export 
of flour, even approximating that which 
‘prevailed this year, it is no exaggeration 
to say that 3314 per cent of the milling 
capacity of this country necessarily must 

down and out. 

“It is embarrassing for me to be com- 
pelled to plead for these funds, and were 
it not for the really desperate conditions 
which we see so clearly confronting us, 
we should not do so. 

“We trust that this letter may bring to 
those who have not yet realized it, the 
seriousness of the situation, and will 
cause an immediate response to our ap- 
peals for necessary funds by the return 
of pledge ecards in your possession, if not 
already returned.” 


SNOW COVERING IS NEEDED 





Lack of Protection Against Frost Noted in 


Many Sections of Winter 
: Wheat Belt 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The weather has been very mild 
and showery. The growing wheat crop is 
making excellent progress and has suf- 
ficient moisture, but needs snow cover- 
ing for protection against possible frost. 

Perer Derien. 


Decrease in Canada’s Fall-Sown Wheat 
Toronto, Ont., Dec. 31.—The acreage 
of fall wheat sown in Canada shows a 
decrease of 6 per cent, compared with a 
year ago, while the acreage of land pre- 
pared for spring wheat shows an in- 
crease of a like percentage. This latter 
fact was due to the fine, open weather 
of late fall. The total area sown to fall 
wheat is 792,200 acres, compared with 
846,800 a year ago. Of the area sown, 
the province of Ontario has 738,500, com- 
oy with 794,100 acres a year ago. Al- 
rta is the only other province that goes 
in for this grain to any extent, but its 
acreage is very much less than that of 
Ontario. The condition of the crop is 
given at 102 per cent. 
A. H. Battey. 


Wheat Withstands Cold in Kansas 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 31.—The week- 
ly report of the Kansas state board of 
agriculture contains the following com- 
ment upon the effect of the recent cold 
wave on the growing wheat crop: 

“There was plenty of moisture stored 
in the ground for wheat, and the damage 
to it from cold winds was comparatively 
slight, even where it was unprotected by 
snow covering. In the central and south- 
western sections, and some of the north- 
eastern counties, it was frozen back 
somewhat, but not seriously, and it still 
had a green color in nearly every section. 
In many places it was reported as fur- 
nishing good pasture.” 

R. E. Srerurne. 


Indiana Crop Loses Snow Cover 

Inpranapous, Inv. Dec. 31.—Cold 
weather in Indiana was succeeded by 
milder temperatures and rain on Satur- 
day, which removed practically all snow 
that had provided a blanket of protection 
for growing wheat and rye. Thus far 
the plants are in good condition, it being 
regarded as better than at this time in 
1920 for the crops of that year. The 
present danger is from possible extreme 
cold, since the plants are not covered 
now. Corn husking in the state is prob- 
ably 90 per cent complete. 

Epwarp H. Zirener. 





Ohio Prospects Not Promising 

Totrpo, Oxn1o, Dec. 31.—According to 
the Ohio state crop report, the prospect 
for a large wheat crop next year in the 
state is not promising. The crop went 
into the ground very late to escape Hes- 
sian fly, and also on account of delay in 
harvesting corn. Many reports indicate 
small and weak plants, although the open 
weather of the fall and winter has been 
beneficial. The acreage sown is 9 per 
cent, or approximately 223,000 acres, 
less than last year. Total acreage sown 
is estimated at 2,253,000, as compared 
with 2,476,000 sown last year, and 2,- 
229,000 harvested. 
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According to the Michigan state re- 
port, the acreage of wheat and rye sown 
this fall in that state is considerably less 
than last year. The acreage of wheat 
now in the ground is about 4 per cent 
less than the average annual harvested 
acreage for the past 15 years. Acreage 
sown to winter wheat is estimated at 
839,000, compared with 922,000 last year, 
a decrease of 9 per cent. 

W. H. Wiser. 





Rains in Argentina and Australia 
Cablegrams to the daily newspapers 
report further rains in Argentina and 
Australia. No heavy damage to the 
wheat crops is admitted in these dis- 
patches. 


EUROPEAN DEMAND DULL 


Quality of Home Milled Flour in England 
Improves, and Bakers Can Buy It 
More Cheaply Than Imported 


Lonnon, Ena., Jan. 4.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Demand for imported flour is not 
so good, as the quality of home milled 
flour has improved, and bakers can buy 
such flour at cheaper prices than im- 
ported. Manitoba straights are offered 
around 76s, but scarcely any business is 
passing. Holland trade in imported flour 
continues stagnant, as this commodity is 
unable to compete with the home milled 
product. Quotations are nominally un- 


changed. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


Congress Enacts Resolution, Over President’s 
Veto, Reviving Wartime Machinery 
as an Aid to Farmer 


A resolution to reinstate the War 
Finance Corporation, as a means of giv- 
ing relief to the farmer in the present 
agricultural crisis, has been passed by 
Congress over President Wilson’s veto. 
In the Senate, on Monday, the veto was 
overridden by a vote of 53 to 5, and the 
House readopted the resolution on Tues- 
day by a vote of 250 to 66. 

Representative McFadden, of Pennsyl- 
vania, according to Wednesday’s news 
dispatches from the capital, has an- 
nounced that the House banking and 
currency committee will hold hearings, 
beginning on Thursday, on further pro- 
posals to have the government finance 
the exportation of farm products. 














ANTI-FUTURES LEGISLATION 


Bill Introduced in Minnesota Legislature 
Would Destroy Hedging in 
Grain Market 


A bill has been introduced in the Min- 
nesota legislature, entitled “An act de- 
fining gambling contracts as applied to 
sales of wheat, grain and other farm 
products, declaring the same to be il- 
legal.” 

A clause in the bill makes grain and 
live stock exchanges “open markets,” this 
feature being practically identical with 
one contained in a Nebraska law passed 
two years ago. 

“Section 1—Every contract of sale for 
future delivery of wheat, grain or other 
farm products wherein the actual deliv- 
ery of the commodity sold is not, in good 
faith, contemplated or intended by the 
contracting parties, is hereby declared to 
be a gambling contract; is hereby made 
illegal, and the parties thereto made 
liable to the penalties hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

“And every such contract is hereby de- 
clared to be prima facie a gambling con- 
tract when the seller does not have in his 
possession actually or. potentially the 
commodity sold, and also when it is con- 
templated by the parties thereto: 

“(a) That an option only to purchase 
the commodity is neamagek by the sell- 
er, or 

“(b) That from time to time money 
shall be advanced by the buyer or seller 
as margins in case of the rise or fall in 
the market price of the commodity, or * 

“(c) That settlement, either partial or 
complete, shall be made by the parties 
before the time for delivery expires, up- 
on the basis of the payment of the dif- 
ference between the contract price and 
the market price of the commodity sold.” 
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Another dull period in flour was ex- 
perienced by Minneapolis mills last week. 
This was not unexpected, however. 

This week has opened up better. In- 
quiry Monday and today was fair, com- 
pared with what it has been recently. 
Mills advanced their quotations 40@50c 
bbl on Monday, and did a little business 
at prices ruling prior to the advance. 
Millers generally are looking for im- 
proved buying to set in within the next 
week or two, because stocks in all posi- 
tions are admittedly light. 

The weight on carload minimums has 
been reduced to 40,000 lbs. In conse- 
quence, mills report the booking of very 
small cars by buyers, as low as 210 bbls. 

It is claimed that, should buying in 
volume develop, wheat prices would ad- 
vance sharply. Receipts from the coun- 
try are light. Daily receipts at Minne- 
apolis are just about sufficient to take 
care of the normal requirements of any 
one of the big companies. The mills have 
not accumulated any supplies to speak 
of, and stocks in_terminal elevators are 
unusually light. , 

There is still ‘a little intermittent in- 
quiry from abroad for first clears or 
second patents, but not much business is 
passing. One company last week booked 
10,000 bags of clears to United Kingdom 
buyers. 

Second clear flour is very dull. Some 
mills have ceased making this grade, and 
are running it into their red dog stream. 

Prices are 80@90c bbl higher for the 
week. Top family patents are quoted at 
$10.10@10.30 bbl, standard patent $9.70 
@9.95, bakers patent $9.30@9.70, in 98-Ib 
cotton sacks; fancy clear $7.25, first clear 
$7@7.15, second clear $5, in 140-lb jute 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


There is little life to millfeed, and no 
appreciable change in quotations for the 
week. The production is so light, how- 
ever, that offerings are insignificant, pre- 
venting further declines. Indications are 
that transit stocks are pretty well 
cleaned up. A little improvement is 
noted in inquiry from the East, but sales 
are unimportant. A few mills confine 
their quotations entirely to mixed cars. 

Demand, temporarily, is almost exclu- 
sively for bran and standard middlings. 
Flour middlings and red dog are neg- 
lected. Jobbers, this week, report selling 
flour middlings in transit at practically 
the same price mills ask for bran in 
mixed cars. Mills hold prices fairly firm 
on the heavier grades, but acknowledge 
they are unable to sell on that basis. 

Mills quote bran at $26@28 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $24@25, flour middlings 
$33, red dog $40, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. Jobbers, on the other hand, 
quote flour middlings and red dog at 
an average of $5 ton less. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 


senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


| Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

{ output activity 
ee WOR Vedic ceineoceve 236,380 43 
Me MOU wk ec eek Races Ve 248,690 46 
i. | Sera 432,030 79 
SWO YORI OHO ccc ccceccie 309,270 59 

» Three years ago ......... 371,495 72 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 
Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12 were in operation Jan. 4: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 
Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 
National Milling Co.’s mill. 


Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. ‘ 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B and Pali- 
sade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), and E mills, 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
Weekly 


No. capacity Output Pet. 

1921°...... 36 263,850 105,295 39 

1920°...... 6 263,850 153,335 57 

1920f...... 58 392,190 147,595 37 

1919f...... 58 392,190 178,630 45 

*Week ending Jan, 1. fWeek ending 
Dec. 25 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 1, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 














1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis .. 1,555 2,256 1,789 1,674 
Duluth ....... 44 40 2,691 270 
Totals ...... 1,599 2,296 4,480 1,944 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to, Jan. 1, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
54,497 60,053 68,227 46,104 
28,946 9,790 78,645 15,995 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 





Totes ...6... 83,443 69,843 146,872 62,099 

Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Jan. 4, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 





1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis .. 7,973 8,516 22,688 500 
Duluth ........ 1,383 2,494 17,315 932 
Totals ...... 9,356 11,010 40,003 1,432 


CASH WHEAT FIRM 


The cash wheat market at Minneapolis 
was strong the past week, and prices are 
10c higher than on Tuesday of last week. 
Offerings of spring wheat in this market 
were very moderate, and the milling de- 
mand for choice grades easily absorbed 
everything offered. Mills paid 10@17c 
over March, and a few lots of choice Ca- 
nadian dark wheat went around 22c over. 
Elevators were good buyers of the me- 
dium grades, and premiums were 1@3c 
up. Today, market opened fairly firm, 
but later, when a milling company with- 
drew, it turned easier. No. 1 dark 
closed at $1.83%,@1.85% bu; No. 1 north- 
ern, $1.807%,@1.83%. — 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


No special feature to the coarse grain 
market the past week. Prices were steady 
to a little firmer, and demand was gen- 
erally pretty fair. Corn was fairly ac- 
tive and steady most of the week, but 
the past few days, market was a little 
easier, due to increased offerings and 
warmer weather. Closing prices Jan. 3: 
No. 3 yellow, 63@64c bu; No. 3 mixed, 
59@60c. 

Oats were steady and in good demand. 
Feeders and shippers were the best buy- 
ers. Elevators bought only sparingly. 
Closing prices: No. 3 white, 4354@445¢c 
bu; No. 4 white, 405, @43%c. 

Rye was stronger, poe advancing 
about 10c for the week. Demand was 
good from shippers, and on a few days 
some export business was done. No. 2 
closed at $1.58@1.59 bu. 

Barley was a little firmer, and demand 
quite active. Choice grades especially 
were wanted. Offerings moderate. Clos- 
ing range, 54@77c bu. 


OIL MEAL FIRMER 


A better feeling was noted in the oil 
meal market the past week, and prices 
have been advanced 50c ton by crushers. 
Mills are quoting oil meal at $40 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Demand was good, 


South Dakota, 


and all mills enjoyed a pretty fair busi- 
ness. Feeders and country dealers were 
the principal buyers. The larger jobbers 
bought sparingly, but as their stocks are 
understood to tting rather low, mills 
feel that they will } be in the market very 
soon. Shipping directions were also im- 
proved. In most cases, directions accom- 
panied the orders; consequently, mills 
are running a little heavier. 

It is reported that tidewater mills are 
enjoying a fair export business in oil 
cake to Holland, Denmark and Great 
Britain. Very little export business is 
being done by local mills. According to 
a report, one mill made a good sale the 

ast week, but this could not be con- 
rmed. Oil cake is quoted at New York 
around $40@48 ton. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.53%, ; 
three-day, $3.53, ; 60-day, $3.49. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 31 3-16. 


BIG DECREASE IN FLOUR OUTPUT 


The output of flour in Minneapolis for 
the calendar year ending Dec. 31, 1920, 
was almost 1,500,000 bbls smaller than 
in the preceding year. The figures for 
last year and the three previous years 
were as follows: 1920, 15,003,195 bbls; 
1919, 17,500,890; 1918, 14,413,830; 1917, 
17,610,845. 


20-rON MINIMUM 

A carload minimum of 40,000 Ibs on 
grain products became effective Jan. 1. 
Most shipments, however, from milling 
points in the Northwest and Southwest, 
move east on proportional or transit 
rates, and tariff rules, in effect at the 
time of origin of grain from which the 
products were milled, govern, Grain ton- 
nage originating subsequent to Jan. 1 
will not be available until about Jan. 15 
or 20. Buyers and sellers, therefore, 
should use caution about making con- 
tracts for 20-ton loads to be shipped 
prior to Jan. 15 or 20. 


WOULD GUARANTEE WHEAT PRICES 


Representative James H. Sinclair, of 
North Dakota, has introduced a bill at 
Washington, according to daily newspa- 
per dispatches, which would guarantee a 
minimum price to farmers of $2.26 bu 
on wheat until July 1 next. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Sheep feeders are using comparatively 
few screenings this year. 

Mill oats are in light demand at 22@ 
28¢c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Rye is stronger, and quotations on rye 
flour have been advanced 60c bbl for 
the week. 

Total wheat deliveries against Decem- 
ber contracts in Minneapolis were 1,- 
929,000 bus. 

Further declines are noted today in 
cottons and burlaps. Quotations on fu- 
tures are now below the prewar basis. 

C. A. Heaney, sales manager for the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co. Schuyler, 
Neb., was a Minneapolis visitor last 
week, 

Harry Less, of the sales department 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, is visiting the St. Louis office 
of the company this week, 

The Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. 
and the Duluth (Minn.) Universal Mill- 
ing Co. are sending to their friends in 
the trade useful vest pocket memoran- 
dum books. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., 
and the Rugby (N. D.) Milling Co. are 
sending very attractive calendars this 
year to their customers. 

Harold C, Vogtel, assistant manager 
of the Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
will leave late this month for Marshall, 
Minn., where he is to take charge of sales 
for the Marshall Milling Co. 


Henry Blakeley, of St. Paul, general 
freight agent of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, on Jan. 1 became freight traf- 
fic manager of the road. He succeeds 
John P. Baird, who retires after 38 
years of service. 


A meeting of the various managers of 
the International Milling Co. was held 
at New Prague, Minn.. last week. S, A. 
Salter, manager, and C. S: Garstang, of 
the Western Flour Mills Co., Davenport, 
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Iowa, were in Minneapolis Dec. 29, en 
route home from New Prague. 


The estate of the late E. N. Osborne, 
vice president of the Osborne-McMillan 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, who died Dec. 
26, is valued at approximately $520,000, 
according to the will, which was filed in 
probate court last week. 


George H. Tunell, and D. P. O'Neill, 
of the state grain inspection department, 
are in Washington, conferring with the 
Bureau of Markets, in an effort to ob- 
tain a modification of the grain grades as 
enforced under federal inspection. 


The death last week of E. R. Barber, 
Sr., will not interfere in any way with 
the future operations of the Barber Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. The business will 
be continued as heretofore, under the 
active management of E. R. Barber, Jr., 
who becomes president and treasurer of 
the company. 


The attorney general of North Dakota 
asked the supreme court to issue a writ 
commanding that the records of the 
Drake Mill & Elevator Association be 
turned over to the accountants of the 
state board of auditors. The supreme 
court, on Dec. 29, declined to accept 
jurisdiction in the case, and refused to 
accede to the request. 


Based on the close today (Jan. 4), the 
minimum prices paid to farmers at coun- 
try points in northern Minnesota for 
wheat were: for No. 1 dark $1.62 bu, No. 
1 northern $1.57; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.61, No. 1 northern $1.59; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.60, No. 1 northern $1.55; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.44, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.39. 


The North Dakota Grain Men’s Union 
will endeavor to have a bill passed by 
the legislature of that state to provide 
for a state license board of three mem- 
bers instead of one. This board will 
issue and revoke elevator licenses. The 
union, it is said, will also ask for a bill 
compelling the holder of a mortgage 
against crops to advise all elevators with- 
in a radius of 15 miles about the ex- 
istence of the mortgage. 


An interesting letter was received to- 
day by a Minneapolis jobber. from the 
cashier of a country bank in Minnesota, 
since it gives a pretty good indication of 
conditions nowadays. The writer stated 
that money was so scarce that it was 
almost impossible to buy a carload of oil 
meal, because farmers only got their pay 
from the creamery once a month. He 
wanted to know if he could buy a car of 
oil meal, the bank guaranteeing the ac- 
count, part payment down, and the re- 
mainder as soon as possible. 





OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


Ocean freight rates on wheat flour and 
rolled oats, in bags, are quoted as follows, 


per 100 lbs: 
Rolled 

From— To— Flour oats 
New York— 

Amsterdam ........ $ .35 $ .58 

Rotterdam ......... .35 -55 

Briatel .cccccccccces 45 +75 

GUREBOW ec cccsecsese 45 75 

TAVOPPOGL wcccsccces 45 75 

VETER 45 75 

Southampton ....... 45 -75 

Bt, JOMMS .ccccceces 75* 1.00 
Boston— 

GIASBOW cc ccccceces 45 75 

BGGOD scsecccccsces 45 -75 

EAVOSPOSL cccccccccce 45 -76 
Baltimore— 

i eee 45 75 

ROOMOE cc cccccccese 45 -75 
Montreal— 

UES sc cecccccaccte 45 75 

rr 45 .75 

BMMGOR cccwcvvcciee 45 -75 
Philadelphia— 

| Pret re 45 -75 

BOUOUOSL 6c tcccccecs .45 76 
Newport News—Glasgow .... .45 .75 
Norfolk—Glasgow .........+. 45 75 
Halifax—St. Johns ......... 60T 60 


*$1.50 per bbl. ¢$1.20 per bbl. 


All rates quoted subject to following rules 
and conditions: Ocean freight charges col- 
lect or prepaid, shipper’s option to United 
Kingdom ports; inland freight and other 
charges to be prepaid; engagements must be 
made subject to confirmation; unless other- 
wise specified, bookings will be measured by 
the following rules: one car flour to United 


-Kingdom ports, 28,000 lbs; one car flour to 


continental ports, 33,000 Ibs; one sack flour 
to United Kingdom ports, 140 lbs; one sack 
flour to continental ports, 110 Ibs; prompt 
shipment shall mean for shipment from the 
West within 14 days from date of contract; 
immediate shipment shall mean for ship- 
ment from West seven days from date of 
contract; when bookings are reported and no 
time of shipment mentioned, it Is understood 
that prompt shipment is intended. 
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Despite the fact that the week between - 


Christmas and New Year’s is ordinarily 
one of the dullest experienced by millers, 
no falling off in business was noticed this 
week; on the contrary, the majority of 

rts indicate a slight improvement in 
the flour situation. 

Partly because of this, and partly be- 
cause it has been the psychology of the 

ast few months, the belief is quite firm 
n the trade that better business will pre- 
vail shortly after the first of the year. 
To substantiate this belief, shipping in- 
structions were: reported to be more plen- 
tiful this week, indicating a need or a 
desire on the part of buyers to acquire. 
some flour. 

The bulk of the business done this 
week was by the sack and family trade, 
bakers generally staying out of the mar- 
ket as much as possible. Many of the 
latter also made last minute arrange- 
ments to take their losses on the high 
priced contracts made earlier this year. 
Millers attribute this to the fact that, on 
the whole, the bakery business for the 
year has been very good, and that bakers 
believe that they might as well take their 
losses now, before making out their tax 
statements, rather than postponing it un- 
til next year and suffering losses already 
assured on a volume of business which is 
still problematical. 

An exception to this tendency toward 
improvement, however, is to be found in 
the export situation, which remains as 
quiet as for the past few months, with no 
indication of betterment. As far as 
southwestern millers are concerned, the 
Gulf rates are very favorable, and there 
seems to be no reason for this lack of ex- 
port business except the indisposition or 
inability of foreign buyers to make pur- 
chases. 

Following the tendency of the wheat 
market, flour quotations are about 25c bbl 
higher than at the close of last week. 
Hard winter wheat short patent flour is 

uoted at $9.25@9.45, straight grade at 

.25@8.55, and 95 per cent at $8.55@ 
8.75. Of the lower grades, first clear is 
quoted at $6.50@7, second clear at $6@ 
6.50, and low grade at $5@6. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 103,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 7 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This Week ...cccccssccsere 58,700 56 
Last Week ...ccsccccccsess 57,500 55 
YOO BBO ccccccccccvcccces 80,000 82 
TWO Years AGO ....eseeeees 49,000 61 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 451,470 150,618 33 
Last week ...... 447,870 197,954 43 
Year ago .......-. 435,570 349,181 80 
Two years ago... 406,470 216,746 53 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 4,703 bbls this week, 5,033 last 
week, 7,436 a year ago and 14,196 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, one reports do- 
mestic business good, 19 fair, and 59 
slow and quiet. 


MILLFEED 


Very little demand prevailed for mill- 
feed this week, the only noticeable change 
being a lessened call for bran. Gray 


shorts, which have been exceptionally 


weak for some weeks, failed to develop 
any strength, and the same applies to 
brown shorts. It is understood that some 
mills have had a number of cars of bran 
on track, expecting forced purchases by 
dealers short on December bran, but this 
demand failed to develop. Bran is quot- 
ed at $25@27 ton, basis Kansas City, 
brown shorts at $24@25, and gray shorts 
at $25@26, 


ENTERS BAKING FIELD 


J. R. Chapman, president of the Okla- 
homa Flour Mills Co., Enid, Okla., with 
W. T. Egan and G. B. McGlasson, has 
purchased the Bake Rite Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, and in the future the concern will 
be known as the Fort Worth Bake Rite 
Co. Mr. Chapman, who is president of 
the new company, has been with the 
Texas-Oklahoma Bake Rite Co. for the 
past two years, as has also Mr. Egan. 


INSPECTION DEPARTMENT REPORTS 


The biennial report of the Kansas state 
grain inspection department, prepared 
by J. S. Hart, chief inspector, for presen- 
tation to the coming session of the Kan- 
sas state legislature, contains the follow- 
ing comment: 

“The milling industry in the state has 
made ‘such a rapid growth that very few 
people realize that it has outstripped 
every other manufacturing enterprise, 
and has placed Kansas second only to 


‘Minnesota as the largest milling center 


of the world. At Wichita, Salina, Hutch- 
inson, Topeka, Atchison, Kansas City, 
Great Bend, and a number of other 
points within the state, are some of the 
largest and most modern mills in the 
United States. 

“Kansas hard winter wheat is the finest 
in the world for milling purposes, and 
Kansas flour is shipped all over the globe. 
More than 40 per cent of the hard winter 
wheat is produced in Kansas. 

“There are at present nearly 200 flour 
mills in the state, which have a combined 
daily capacity of 75,000 bbls, This means 
that if all the mills in the state were to 
grind wheat to their full capacity it 
would require 325,000 bus of wheat each 
day, or more than 100,000,000 bus each 
year. As it is, they grind about 50,000,- 
000 bus, or nearly half of a normal year’s 
Kansas crop.” 

According to the report, 66,286 cars of 
grain were inspected by the department 
from July 1 to Nov. 30, this year, and 
31,389 cars weighed during the same pe- 
riod. Of the grain movement it is said: 
“There has been no big rush of grain 
such as we had during August, 1919, but 
receipts have been steady and are almost 
as large as during the corresponding 
months of last year.” 

“The wheat of the present crop year,” 
the report continues, “has been of un- 
usually high quality and of unusual mill- 
ing value. The following table of the 
grading of wheat at Kansas City was 
furnished by J.,M. Chilton, district fed- 
eral grain supervisor, Kansas City. Of 
10,845 carloads of wheat inspected at 
Kansas City, Kansas, by our official in- 
spectors between July 15 and Oct. 15 of 
this year, the grades assigned by them 
were as follows, together with the per- 
centages: 


Per cent 

4 Carloads of total 
| Se BPrrrTerererreri es 3,009 27.74 
MO B ccccccccvesccscese 3,882 35.80 
WMO, BS cccscccccccccccece 1,722 15.88 
BO, O ccecvecdccesessess 744 9.86 
NO. BG nw ccccccccccccccece 681 6.28 
Sample grade ,.....+.+.+ 807 7.44 


NOTES 


C. S. Chase, sales manager of the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
was here this week. 

E. W. Kidder, of the Cowgill & Hill 
Milling Co., Carthage, Mo., spent the 
holidays in Kansas City. 


H, J, Owens, sales manager of the 
Kansas City mill of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., is in the East. 


Emil Lehman, manager of the Geary 


Okla.) Milling Co., called on the Kansas 
ity trade during the week. 

. V. Burroughs, of the Plainville 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., was in 
Kansas City the first of the week. 

The Farmers’ elevator, Peru, Neb., was 
— burned, entailing a loss to build- 
ing and contents estimated at $60,000. 

V. P. Campbell, manager of the Snell 
Mill & Grain Co., Clay Center, Kansas, 


was in Kansas City on business during 


the week. 

W. B. Bailey, Indiana state representa- 
tive of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, spent the week at the com- 
pany’s offices here. 

C. B. Warkentin, Newton, Kansas, 
president of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, visited the company’s 
offices here this week. 

Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact for 
the Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, re- 
turned the first of the week from an ex- 
tended trip in the East. 

The grain elevator at Haviland, Kan- 
sas, formerly owned by the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., is now owned and operated by 
the Lindley C. Binford Grain Co. 

E. Seeley, University Place, Neb., is 
installing a feed mill at that point. Mr. 
Seeley may equip his plant to grind rye 
flour and corn meal in the near future. 

J. R. Schmidt, manager of the Omaha, 
Neb., office of Dilts & Morgan, Kansas 
City grain merchants, spent several days 
at the company’s Kansas City office the 
first of the week, 

J. B. M. Wilcox, general manager of 
the Guthrie (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
and D, B. Sibley, manager of the Sun 
Grain & Elevator Co., of the same place, 
were in Kansas City on Tuesday. 

N. B. Hendee, Illinois representative, 
and Gordon B. Wood, Iowa representa- 
tive, of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, spent the first of the week 
at the company’s Offices in Kansas City, 

Construction of the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co.’s. sirup plant in North Kansas 
City is now well under way. The plant 
will cost nearly $8,000,000, and two years 
will be required to complete its construc- 
tion. 


The following have been nominated for 
directors of the Kansas City Grain Clear- 
ing Co., three to be elected at the an- 
nual election next Tuesday: C. W. Lons- 
dale, W. C. Goffe, E. O. Bragg and G. 
S. Carkener. 


A Kansas City grain company is so- 
liciting consignments of wheat on the 
basis of advancing the shipper $1 bu and 
freight on a contract allowing six months’ 
time to the shipper for the final disposi- 
tion of his grain, 


It is understood that a measure will be 
introduced at the coming session of the 
Missouri state legislature to separate the 
agricultural college from the state uni- 
versity at Columbia, moving the agricul- 
tural school to Maryville. 


C. E, Aller, secretary and manager of 
the grain department of the Crete (Neb.) 
Mills, was in Kansas City, Tuesday, 
where he met his son, who is a member 
of the Harvard Glee Club, which organi- 
zation gave a concert here at that time. 


Early Tuesday morning a fire was dis- 
covered in the packer bins and on the 
floor above the packers in the plant of 
the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. The 
fire was checked by a sprinkler system, 
and did very little damage to the mill. 


The Farmers’ Union, Johnston, Colo., 
interested in the proposition of buildin 
a farmers’ mill at Denver, Colo., is stil 
undecided as to whether it will build a 
new elevator at Milliken, Colo., or Johns- 
ton, or buy one of the plants now in op- 
eration at the latter place. 


Announcement was made this week by 
the management of the Bake-Rite sys- 
tem of bakeries in Kansas City that the 
regular lic loaf of bread would imme- 
diately be reduced in price to sell for 
13c or two loaves for 25c, with no reduc- 
tion in the size of the loaf. 

An appropriation of $2,000,000 to 
establish a state system of bonded ware- 
houses for storing farm products will be 


January 5, 1921 


asked of the Oklahoma legislature when 
it convenes in January, according to the 
announcement of a committee which has 
already drafted a warehouse bill, 


The: Imo (Okla.) Terminal Elevator 
Co., C. R. Kelly, manager, will erect a 
100,000-bu terminal elevator and bonded 
warehouse, construction to begin at once. 
The company is a farmers’ organization, 
and every member is also a member of 
the National Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Shipping interests at Shields, Kansas, 
have applied to the Kansas court of in- 
dustrial relations to compel the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad to furnish cars for 
wheat shipments, It is understood that 
the movement of grain in the Missouri 
Pacific territory is heavier than for some 
time. 

Captain E. L, Treuthardt, of the quar- 
termaster corps, U.S.A., Washington, D. 
C., who is specializing in the department 
of milling industry at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, was here Thursday, studying the 
work of the Kansas state grain inspec- 
tion department. 

Effective Jan. 1, J. P. Parks, engaged 
in the grain business at Salina, Kansas, 
will operate under the name of the Parks 
Grain Co. The new company will con- 
tinue to handle much the same accounts 
as those of the old concern, known as 
the Parks-Richter Grain Co., and will 
also maintain the same offices. 

Kansas City, Kansas, bakers have 
agreed to label each loaf of bread baked 
in their shops with its exact weight, this 
being the strict interpretation of the 
state law on bread labeling. The bakers 
have been fighting this law, maintaining 
that it was sufficient to mark their loaves 
“more than” or “minimum weight.” 

That Missouri farmers are feeding 
their corn rather than market it at the 
present low values is evidenced in the 
small receipts reported to the Missouri 
state grain inspection department. An 
exception to this condition is found in 
the southeastern section of the state, 
where corn millers, advantageously lo- 
cated as to the southern trade in corn 
goods, are reported to be paying farm- 
ers 60@70c bu for corn, practically the 
a price that prevails at terminal mar- 

ets. 

Announcement has been made of the 
organization by Julius H. Barnes, for- 
merly head of the United States Grain 
Corporation, and W. F. Piazzek, second 
vice president in charge of the Kansas 
City office of the grain corporation, of a 
grain export house which will begin busi- 
ness in Kansas City shortly after the 
first of the year. The local house, which 
will be under the management of Mr. 
Piazzek and do _ business principally 
through Gulf ports, will be a subsidiary 
of Mr. Barnes’s export company at Du- 
luth. 

C. H. Bailey, of the Maryland State 
Agricultural College, and Dr. Back, of 
the Bureau of Entomology, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., will arrive in Kansas City, Monday, 
and from here, accompanied by J. M. 
Chilton, federal grain supervisor at this 
city, will visit points in Oklahoma and 
Texas where reports of live weevil are 
most numerous. The purpose of the trip 
is a sufvey of the situation, looking to- 
ward the institution of a campaign by 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
eradication of weevil. 





SALINA 

The milling situation in Salina remains 
unchanged, with a continued dull demand 
for flour. Prices remain the same. 
Wheat stocks are heavy, with plenty of 
wheat moving, both in car lots and from 
the farm. Millfeed prices have weakened 
considerably during the past week, with 
very little being offered, on account of 
the mills running only about half time. 

The weather remains clear, and the 
roads are in better shape than for some 
time past. 

NOTES 

G. E. McKinley, general salesman for 
the K. B. R. Milling Co., of Marquette, 
Kansas, was here this week. 

A. A. Griffa spent a couple of days in 
Salina this week with the H. D. Lee 
a Mills Co., whom he represents in 
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The last week of the year ended with 
milling more quiet than at any previous 
time on the present crop. The trade con- 
tinues in a watchful, waiting mood, an- 
ticipating that some day before long, for 
some unknown cause, business will re- 
vive. 

Chicago is looked upon by certain mill- 
ers as a dumping market for low priced 
flour. However, the city is not burdened 
with large stocks of flour, or flour in dis- 
tress. It is true that there have been 
cancellations by buyers, mainly bakers 
of the unreliable class, yet this market is 
not to be compared with certain eastern 
centers where drafts are unpaid, claims 
made for various causes, and complaints 
on bleached or matured flour entered. 

When trade revives, therefore, buyers 
will be found in need of flour, as a ma- 
jor portion of them have for weeks been 
operating with supplies at a very low 
ebb. A few of the bakers here, of the 
large class, have expressed their intention 
to begin buying along about Jan. 15, pro- 
viding that the wheat market is not on 
a rampage. Some will be forced to make 
contracts with mills, because of their 
light supplies. 

Rumors here-this week from the East 
were that two or three very large lots of 
flour, one of 100,000 bbls, were being of- 
fered at an exceptionally low price, the 
flour said to be spring clears. Gossip of 
this kind is detrimental to a betterment 
of conditions, and it is very often found 
that the amount of distressed flour is ex- 
aggerated, as was true in this case, the 
amount being -11,000 bbls, instead of 
100,000. A small car of less than 300 
bbls of spring patents, that was some- 
what out of condition, was sold here a 
week or 10 days ago at probably $2 bbl 
under the original selling price. This 
poor single car created more comment 
in trade circles than if it had been a 
transaction of 100,000 bbls, merely due 
to the price at which it sold. 

Flour quotations today are nominally 
30@50c bbl over a week. ago, brought 
about by the strength shown in wheat 
during the week. Some mills in the 
Northwest have advanced their patents to 
$9.25, while others are quoting at $8.50, 
jute, Chicago. It is pretty well under- 
stood that there are fewer mills starting 
the new year with long drawn out con- 
tracts than has been the case for many 
years. If buying had been more active 
of late, perhaps there would be contracts 
calling for delivery as far along as May, 
but the buying of the past 90 days has 
been for prompt shipment. 

Chicago mills continue to operate at 
about 50 per cent capacity. This reduc- 
tion has been due largely to the holidays, 
as the mills were down from Friday to 
Monday last week, and again for a like 
period this week. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet, of 

output § activity 

rc | Eee eee 18,750 63 

Be DOE. nos S ccbsecsessde 18,500 62 

MOP OE dec cesccersecie sé 26,000 96 

TWO FORD GOD ccecccssices 19,750 67 
THE WHEAT MARKET 


New York mills were in the market for 
wheat here in the closing ‘days of the 
week, and bought over 100,000 bus. They 
paid 34c over Chicago March, track, New 
York, for No. 2 hard winter, and 2le 
over March, track, Baltimore, was paid 
for No. 3 northern spring for export. 


Manitobas were reported in good demand 
for rail shipment, with light offerings. 
No. 1 northern was 37c over March, track, 
New York, for export. On Thursday, 
sales of No. 3 northern and No. 2 hard 
aggregated 100,000 bus to the seaboard 
for export. 

Letters received here from New York 
exporters say that 60,000,000 bus wheat 
have been booked by export houses, but 
not cleared. There are some estimates 
of 100,000,000 bus, while one of the 
best posted New York statisticians places 
the bookings at around 40,000,000. Sales 
have been made as far as April shipment, 
but the bulk are for January-February. 

Exports of wheat and flour from the 
United States, as officially reported from 
July 1 to Dec. 1, aggregate 176,619,000 
bus, compared with 102,439,000 for the 
same time in 1919. On this basis, exports 
for the six months ended Dec. 31 are 
estimated at 200,000,000 bus, compared 
with 117,866,000 for the same time last 
year. 

DELIVERIES OF CASH GRAIN 


Deliveries of cash grain on December 
contracts for the past.month: wheat, 1,- 
190,000 bus; corn, 2,579,000; oats, 488,- 
000; rye, 1,027,000; barley, 320,000. 

Business at Chicago during the year 
1920 is best represented in the follow- 
ing summary: bank clearings increased 
$2,983,260,444 over 1919; Board of Trade 
clearings increased $57,559,957; com- 
bined shipments of hogs, cattle and sheep 
increased 470,000 ak 

Decreases: grain receipts, 57,816 cars; 
flour and grain received, 70,216,000 bus; 
shipments, 54,560,000 bus; hogs, cattle 
and sheep, 2,834,000 head. Aggregate re- 
ceipts of all grains are the smallest since 
1902. Bank clearings are the largest on 
record. Aggregates are: 


Bank clearing® ...ccccccccces $32,669,233,535 
Board of Trade clearings..... $248,217,259 


Grain, cars inspected ........ 97,050 
Flour and grain received, bus. 244,630,000 
Flour and grain shipped, bus.. 159,708,000 
Hogs, cattle, sheep received, 
OEE avcccccccesccccesececs 14,588,000 
Hogs, cattle, sheep shipped; 
BORE Kssccccceseseceecssece 4,043,000 


FLOUR AND GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of flour eastbound from 
Chicago in 1920 were 6,419,000 bbls, the 
largest since 1917. They exceeded those 
of 1919 by 288,000 bbls, and were 474,000 
in excess of 1918. Grain shipments were 
111,730,000 bus, a decrease of 26,002,000 
for the year, but exceeded those of two 
years ago by 1,184,000 bus. In the move- 
ment of provisions there was an aggre- 
gate of 1,910,000 tons, a decrease of 583,- 
854 from 1919. 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain at Chicago for the year 1920 (000’s 
omitted) follow: 





--Receipts— -Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bblis..... 8,354 10,271 6,092 6,582 
Wheat, bus....28,997 76,929 36,064 61,903 
Corn, bus . 65,894 37,778 28,834 
Oats, bus...... 74,939 88,939 46,421 74,137 
Rye, bus.....+. . 7,885 7,439 6,399 
Barley, bus.... 25,980 4,592 13,376 


1920 GRAIN RECEIPTS 


Grain receipts at Chicago for the year 
1920 aggregated 204,874,000 bus, a de- 
crease of 60,753,000 from 1919, and of 
125,231,000 compared with 1918, while the 
loss from the five-year average was 81,- 
601,000 bus, or 28.5 per cent. In the ag- 
gregate receipts there was the smallest 
showing since 1902. This was due to car 
scarcity and the differential in favor of 
the Southwest as against Chicago. 

Wheat receipts of 27,397,000 bus de- 
creased 48,532,000 bus from the previous 
year, and with oats were the smallest in 
over seven years. Corn aggregated 85,- 
487,000 bus, an increase of 19,593,000, 
while oats showed 74,521,000 bus, a loss 
of 14,418,000. Rye and barley combined 
aggregated 17,469,000 bus, the smallest in 


over seven years, showing a loss of 16,- 
396,000 bus. 


NOTES 

Joseph P. Griffin will be elected presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade without op- 
position at the annual election on Jan. 3. 

Broomhall’s Argentine agent has raised 
his estimate on the exportable wheat sur- 
— of that country from 130,000,000 

us to 140,000,000. 

A Chicago cash handler sold 300,000 
bus corn held at Fairport for export via 
Baltimore, and a liberal quantity to go 
out by the Gulf. The price at the Gulf 
was 1214c over Chicago May. 

Frank B. Rice, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., will leave Chicago Jan. 17, 
with Mrs. Rice, for Miami, Fla., where 
they will spend several weeks. 

Claude L. Thomson, a member of the 
firm of Lamson Bros. & Co., has with- 
drawn, and will start in the commission 
business on his own account. He has 
been in the trade over 10 years. 

The Coats & Burchard Co., appraisers 
and engineers, met with a serious fire loss 
to their building and contents on Mon- 
day. A young woman employee, one of 
about 300, lost her life, and three fire- 
men were hurt. 


Annual dues on the Chicago Board of 
Trade for 1921 have been fixed at $150, 
or the same as in 1920. The board’s in- 
come for the year has been cut down 
about $65,000, owing to the light move- 
ment of grain, which caused a loss in 
operating the weighing and sampling de- 
partments. 

E. L, Stancliff, sales manager of the 
Crete (Neb.) Mills, was in Chicago early 
in the week, with his wife. They were 
on the way to eastern markets, including 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston. 
Mr. Stancliff stated that the company’s 
new mill would probably be ready for 
operation about Feb. 1. 


December corn went out at the end of 
the month at 671,c, after selling at 67c, 
the lowest of the season, while the high 
was $1.55, last July. The Armour Grain 
Co, was the best buyer in the closing 
days, while scattered longs were the sell- 
ers. Cash houses bought December oats, 
-and millers took the December wheat. 


A local miller says he is getting more 
inquiries from the export trade, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Norway and Swe- 
den all inquiring for moderate sized lots 
of flour. He says there is no disposition 
to load up heavily, but the fact that they 
want a little more flour is encouraging. 
He is running his mill about 50 per cent 
of capacity. 

Active trading in closing spreads be- 
tween Winnipeg and Chicago was on in 
the future market for wheat during the 
week, Winnipeg people selling here and 
buying in their own market, while Chicago 
interests sold in Winnipeg and bought 
here. Eastern operators were active in 
buying March and sellling May wheat at 
2@3c difference. 


Wheat shipments by lake for the year 
1920 were 11,193,000 bus, compared with 
35,522,000 in 1919. Corn shipments were 
8,211,000 bus, against 1,004,000 in 1919. 
Total shipments of all grains were 24,- 
213,000 bus,,compared with 45,526,000 the 
previous year. Flour business was the 
lightest in years, only 3,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 294,000 in 1919. 


H. Gauer, of Winnipeg, who was here 
on Dec. 29, says that Canadian growers 
have on their farms only about 25 per 
cent of their wheat above seed and feed 
requirements. He claims that a larger 
percentage of the crop has been mar- 
keted than ever before. Part of the 
holdings at Winnipeg are said to have 
been sold for rail shipment. Duluth 
people say there is a good rail movement 
of Canadian wheat into the United States, 
and that the wheat is disappearing 
rapidly. 

L. M. Powell, president and general 
manager of the Ladish Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, and J. E. Sullivan, formerly 


Pittsburgh manager for Bernhard Stern ~ 


& Sons, Inc., and who has recently gone 
with the Ladish Milling Co., were in Chi- 
cago, Monday, on their way to central 
states markets. Mr. Sullivan will repre- 
sent the Ladish Co. in southern Michi- 
gan and northern Indiana. Francis J. 
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Smith, Waterloo, Wis., formerly with one 
of the spring wheat mills, has been en- 
gaged by the Ladish Co. for Indiana ter- _ 
ritory on feedingstuffs. 

It is most unusual for foreign coun- 
tries to be in the market for wheat dur- 
ing the holiday season, but their pur- 
chases the past two weeks have indicated 
that they need wheat, as Italy, France, 
Greece and Belgium have made liberal 
purchases. Belgium took 480,000 bus on 
Tuesday. Hedges against this wheat were 
taken off in the Chicago market, which 
had a strengthening influence on values. 
Chicago houses did a large business in 
the export line at the Gulf, one house 
selling about 1,000,000 bus in one day. 
They had no trouble in buying wheat in 
the Southwest at good premiums. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavker, Wis. Dec. 31.—Flour 
business this week showed a little im- 
provement, and some moderate sales 
were made. Prices were advanced, fol- 
lowing the rise in milling wheat. Some 
millers reported a fair business early 
in the week on old-established brands. 
Shipping directions came in more freely, 
and mills were able to load out a fair 
amount of flour. Stocks here are not 
heavy, and accumulations at the close of 
the year were much smaller than for 
some time. Millers are looking for a 
decided improvement in demand from all 
sections, as stocks are low. Choice city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent flour 
were quoted at $9.75@9.95, and straights 
at $8.85@9.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was a falling off in the demand 
for clears, and mills reduced prices in 
order to make sales. Most mills are 
cleaned up on old business, and are 
offering quite freely to the trade. Sales 
were made at $6.25 for the best, while a 
short time ago $7 was freely bid in cot- 
ton. Lower grades were dull and neg- 
lected, with most of the mills running 
them into feed. Fancy was quoted at 
$6.25@6.50, and lower grades at $4.60, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Kansas. patents were advanced in sym- 
pathy with spring flour, but demand was 
rather light. Most jobbers have mod- 
erate stocks, which they are disposing of 
to the retail trade in small lots. Offer- 
ings from southwestern mills have been 
rather light. Large bakers have good 
stocks on hand, and have not been in the 
market this week. Prospects, however, 
are for an improvement after the turn 
of the year. Quotations were $9.25@ 
9.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was some improvement in the 
call for rye flour. Some mills reported 
good business, while others say that they 
did not notice any particular demand. 
Practically all have cleaned up on old 
business, and are in position to make 
prompt deliveries on new. One mill re- 
ported a fair amount taken for export 
to Holland. The domestic trade has low 
stocks, and is expected to be in the mar- 
ket shortly. Offerings of cash rye are 
moderate, but most of it is going for 
export. Quotations were $9.10@9.20 for 
white, $8.45@8.65 for straight, and $5.65 
@7.40 for dark, in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for corn flour was slow. Most 
mills are operating light, having filled 
their December contracts. Buyers have 
been holding off, and millers do not look 
for any business of note until the corn 
market becomes more settled. Both meal 
and grits are slow of sale, but demand 
for package goods continues fair. Quo- 
tations were $2.05@2.10 for flour, $2@ 
2.05 for meal, and $1.95@2 for grits, in 
100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 

TRI WOK .ccccces 24,000 12,194 61 

Last week ........ 24,000 13,640 57 

Last Year ..c.cccee 24,000 9,600 40 

Two years ago..... 18,000 6,500 34 
MILLFEED 


There was an improvement in demand 
for feed this week, the cold weather 
having stimulated buying. There was a 
much better inquiry from the East, and 
some fair sales were made for January 
shipment. Bran and middlings were in 
good demand. Shippers were anxious to 
fill their December contracts, and bid up 
the market in order to obtain immediate 
delivery. Heavy feeds were dull and 
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ne and difficult to sell, even at a 
fair discount under the market. Job- 
bers are looking for a decided improve- 
ment after the turn of the year, and are 
in position to make fairly prompt deliv- 
eries. Demand continues good in mixed 
cars with flour, and considerable feed 
has been shipped out this a Country 
mills are offering moderately well for 
later delivery. 


THE YEAR’S BUSINESS 


Flour prices for the first five months 
of the year showed an advance of $4.10 
bbl. highest price was reached in 
May, when first patent sold at $17. 
Sharp declines followed until November, 
when the same grade of flour sold at 
$8.35, carloads. Straight flour ranged 
$8@15.75, and clear $5.20@12.50, all in 
98-lb cottons. The wheat flour produc- 
tion of the Milwaukee mills for the year 
was 417,583 bbls, compared with 589,070 
during 1919. 

Rye flour reached a maximum price of 
$13.35 in July, and declined steadily until 
the close of the year, when the same 
grade sold at $8.85, with lower grades in 
Export demand was good 
during the first half of the year, but 
later was exceptionally light, and millers 
were obliged to depend on the domestic 
trade for practically the balance of the 
year’s business. The production for the 
year was 121,826 bbls, compared with 
183,066 in 1919. J 

A strong, active market existed during 
the first five months in millfeeds. Bran 
sold at $57 ton, and standard fine mid- 
dlings at $61, in May, the highest price 
ever recorded for these grades. The 
market declined sharply from _ these 

rices until the close of the year, when 
fren sold at $28 and standard middlings 
at $25, a decline of $29 for bran and 
$36 for middlings. Excellent pasturage 
the entire year and late in the fall, to- 
gether with the sharp decline in coarse 
grains, were the principal reasons for 
the declining market. 


NOTES 


The wheat flour production of the 
Milwaukee mills for December was 42,- 
669 bbls, compared with 30,742 in No- 
vember and 175,350 in December, 1919. 
The rye flour production for December 
was 11,988 bbls, compared with 4,661 in 
November and 11,600 in December, 1919. 


Yale E. Henry, manager of the cereal 
department of the Charles A. Krause 
Milling Co., was seriously injured in a 
street car accident this week. A Mil- 
waukee road transfer train collided with 
the car, injuring many of the passengers. 
Mr. Henry sustained a broken leg, severe 
cuts on the head and several body 
bruises. He was taken to the Emergency 
Hospital, and later removed to the Mil- 
waukee Hospital, where he is recovering 


slowly. 
, H. N. Witson. 





LOSS ON POTATO FLOUR 

Considerable discussion has arisen in 
the Netherlands in regard to the disposal 
of the 20,000 metric tons of potato flour 
which the government purchased some 
time ago with a view to preventing a 
sudden rise in the cost of bread and flour. 
The fall in the price of wheat and flour 
has placed the government in the position 
of facing a loss not only on its purchases 
of potato flour but also on purchases of 
considerable stocks of wheat in the Unit- 
ed States and Argentina at about the 


same time for the purpose of stabilizing , 


prices, the wheat flour being required for 
mixing with potato flour. 

Millers and bakers in the Netherlands 
are averse to the practice of mixing po- 
tato flour with wheat flour. Dutch mill- 
ers are disposed to import supplies of 
wheat independently of the government, 
especially since the price of this com- 
modity in the open markets of the world 
has fallen. Consumers likewise seem to 
be willing to pay more for bread made 
from pure white flour than for that made 
from a mixture of wheat and potato 
flour. 

It is anticipated that the matter will 
be arranged satisfactorily by reducing 
the proportion of potato flour used in 
the mixed product and by spreading the 
disposition of the stock over a longer 
period, according to the American consul 
at Rotterdam. At any rate the matter is 
one of interest te American wheat and 
flour interests. 
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ON TAKING LOSSES 


An Ohio miller, in discussing the situa- 
tion which prevails with soft wheat mill- 
ers, said that milling on this crop was not 
a question of making money, but of re- 
ducing one’s loss to a minimum. To 
many millers a loss seems inevitable un- 
less something entirely unforeseen hap- 
pens between now and the end of the 
crop year. The first six months of the 
crop year is now closed and, although it 
is usually the most profitable period, it is 
safe to say that any miller who has made 
any money is a notable and striking ex- 
ception to the rule. 

The Ohio miller referred to called at- 
tention to some pitfalls that millers were 
likely to fall into in their attempts to 
avoid losses. He said that losses could 
be divided broadly into three classes,— 
operating loss, inventory loss and specu- 
lative loss. He overlooked the loss which 
may result from cancellations, or default- 
ed contracts, but this is a natural over- 
sight, as such a loss might be described 
as an illegitimate one. It is a loss still 
represented by a claim against somebody, 
whatever that may be worth. 

The miller may exercise some measure 
of control over the operation of his mill 
and any consequent loss resulting there- 
from. He can reduce his operating ex- 
pense to the lowest point permissible, and 
not entirely lose sight of his cost of pro- 
duction in selling his product. He can 
at least have some idea of what he has 
to contend with here, how large the loss 
is likely to run, and make some intelligent 
attempt to control it. 

An inventory loss is absolute and in- 
evitable this year, and is quite beyond the 
miller’s control. Every miller who had 
any stocks of grain, bags, or other sup- 


plies has got to take a loss on them, and: 


there is no‘way of getting out of it. He 
has no control over the prices of these 
things. The chances are that, like every 
one else in all lines, he has helped along 
the movement of deflation and declining 
prices by abstaining himself from buying, 
in the expectation of lower values. 

The speculative loss is the most insidi- 
ous and dangerous, because it is usually 
encountered through speculation in an 
effort to make an illegitimate profit or to 
offset a loss. It is only natural that the 
miller should be beguiled into an attempt 
to recoup operating and inventory losses 
through some fortunate turn in the mar- 
ket. Therein lies perhaps the greatest 
danger of the present situation. Instead 
of facing his loss, and devoting all his 
skill, resource and intelligence to minimiz- 
ing it, he is likely to bank upon his as- 
tuteness as a speculator. If he mis- 
judges the market, the resultant loss add- 
ed to the others may make the situation 
quite hopeless and certainly not conducive 
to the proper mental poise for solving 
his difficulties. and problems. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 
One is tempted to say that the rate of 
operation of Toledo mills this week, 3 
per cent of capacity, is a pretty good in- 
dication of the milling situation in the 
holiday dullness preceding the turn of 
the year. Two of the larger mills were 


down all the week; one of the others 
made 500 bbls, and the other 1,000. Not 
since this office started and began com- 
piling records of operation, 12 years ago, 
have the Toledo mills shown such a small 
percentage of operation in any one week. 
The mills will start up again on Monday. 


Reports from the central states outside 
of Toledo show that it is not unusual to 
find mills operating only a day or two a 
week, and none of them attaining an out- 
put representing 50 per cent of capacity; 
some are closed down altogether for the 
time being. It is very clear that condi- 
tions are much alike with all of them. 
About the only difference among them is 
in the degree of hopefulness with which 
they look to the future. 

Millers look forward to better business 
after the first of the year, and hope that 
the wish is not father to the thought and 
expectation of better things. It is real- 
ized that everybody attempted to re- 
duce inventories to the lowest possible 
point for the first of the year. Stocks of 
flour are believed to be abnormally low in 
all positions and in all markets. Logical- 
ly, therefore, there seems to be some jus- 
tification for the expectation of a buying 
movement. This situation was made the 
basis of an attempt to bull the wheat 
market this week. 

Toledo millers were paying around 
$1.93, Toledo rate points, for No. 2 red 
at the end of the week. Some figure to 
pay 4c under the Toledo price, whatever 
that may be. Receipts are light and there 
is little call for wheat in the present dead 
flour market. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 


000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
This Week .occccssoscassce 1,500 3 
Last week ......eseeeeeeee 8,750 | 16 
WO GES ciccccivcoceensse 26,500 55 
TWO years AGO ....eeeeseee 21,416 44% 
Three years AZO .....e eens 29,700 62 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 

No. Capacity Output Pet, 


RODS. ccccecs 26 160,200 32,285 20 
ROBOT. cc ccece 14 91,800 24,960 27 
BORD. ccccccee 10 74,760 41,711 56 
UGES. oc cccccce 13 90,360 52,238 57 

*Week ending Dec. 31. tWeek ending 
Dec, 24, 


ADVICE TO MILLERS 


Secretary C. B. Riley, of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association, in a recent bulletin 
gives the following advice to millers un- 
der the caption of “Where Are We 
Headed”: 

“One of the big bankers of the Middle 
West said a day or so ago that after the 
first of January all the banks of the 
country that have loans to farmers and 
others that are carrying lines of wheat 
would be called and payment required, 
so who knows what this wheat will do? 
Some morning about 10 o’clock wheat 
may drop 10c to 30c per bu, and our mill- 
ers who are carrying long lines of unpro- 
tected wheat will be on the green carpet 
of their banker. This is not a calamity 
wail, but simply a statement of some 
things we hear which will at least justify 
millers in the exercise of extreme con- 
servatism. 

“It will make but little difference what 
Congress does for the farmer, as wheat 
will take its own course, and an appro- 
priation to the War Finance Board of 
$300,000,000 or $400,000,000 will avail but 
little if bonds are issued for sale, as there 
are plenty of bonds on the market today, 
and an increase of millions for the pro- 
tection of the farmer will find slow sale. 
The farmers will doubtless have to take 
them, and some farmers would about as 
soon hold: wheat as bonds. So again let 
us urge our millers to keep their weather 
eye skinned, and be ready for the worst, 
if the worst should come.” 
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INDIANAPOLIS 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Dec. 31.—Dullness 
characterized the wheat -flour market in 
Indiana this week, but underneath there 
was more optimism than. has been ap- 
parent for a long time. No miller pro- 
fessed to see signs of ‘an immediate re- 
sumption of buying on a large scale, but 
there was considerable expectation that 
a steady, consistent demand soon will 
prevail. 

Liquidation in grains is generally be- 
lieved to have been almost completed for 
the present, adding a stability to milling 
that is essential to a rational conduct of 
the business. In the last few days, In- 
diana millers have been buying wheat in 
Chicago again. According to reports, 
Ohio millers are doing the same thing. 
Further than this, the continuation of 
export business during the holidays at- 
tracted considerable attention. 

All these features were regarded as 
encouraging for the beginning of 1921. 
However, no one connected with the trade 
is expecting a volume of business equal 
to that of the first six months of 1920. 
The period of deflation has not yet been 
completed, but such progress has been 
made that it is believed by bankers in 
this territory that a fairly stable basis 
now exists on which to conduct trade. 

An Indianapolis banker, who comes in 
close contact with millers and grain deal- 
ers, commenting on frequent references 
made to the fact that the present wheat 
prices are still far above a prewar level, 
although feed grains approximate a nor- 
mal level, pointed to a recent news item 
from Vienna, which said that potatoes 
were selling at 160 times their prewar 
level. The idea gathered from this was 
that European needs are so urgent that 
prices will not materially decrease. the 
demand. 

Quotations on wheat flour show little 
change from last week. Soft winter pat- 
ents are available for shipment in car 
lots at $9.25@9.75 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, 
an advance of 25c in the minimum, with 
the maximum unchanged. Hard and 
spring patents are priced at $8.75@9.50, 
the minimum being 5c higher than that 
of last week, with the maximum un- 
changed. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, the latter as of Dec. 
31, with comparisons for corresponding 
poen as reported to The Northwestern 

iller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output = activity 

THIS WOOK oc cccccccccccece > 22 
BGS WOE ci ccaccstosccnces 5,898 26 
ZOAP BHO cccoccccccccsccce 11,978 53 
TWO years aGO .....+.--00% 4,740 21 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 
In Out 
WORE cevcccvcscssceseos 12,000 1,300 
GOO vses ccecacceuseveses 329,000 120,000 
OWS ccccccccvccccccececs 186,000 34,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week .... 140,370 589,050 427,260 1,400 
Year ago ..... 573,010 331,320 74,130 5,320 


Two years ago 306,381 442,710 328,910 17,800 
CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products continue in fair de- 
mand, with buyers in practically all cases 
asking immediate shipment. Prices at 
the end of the week were 20c lower than 
last week. Grits are available for ship- 
ment in car lots at $1.95 per 100 lbs, 
sacked, meal at $1.85, hominy at $2.45, 
hominy flakes at $2.05, cerealine at $2.75, 
and corn flour at $3.15. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed in fair demand, with quota- 
tions unchanged from last week. Bran 
and mixed feed are quoted at $32@34 
ton, sacked, and middlings at $36@38. 
Hominy feed, $35, bulk, and $37, sacked. 


NOTES 


The Federal System of Bakeries of 
Toledo, Inc., has reduced its capital 
stock from $150,000 to $25,000. 

Ray Shandy is planning the establish- 
ment of a bakery at a new coal mining 
town being established three miles north 
of Petersburg, Pike County. 

Bread now is being sold by some re- 
tailers in Vincennes for 8c for a 1-lb 
loaf. A Mount Carmel, Ill, wholesale 
bakery is providing the supply. 

William S. Scott, 85 years old, for- 
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merly in the milling business in La 
Fayette, died at his home in that city 
last week, a victim of paralysis. 

The Blackhawk Flour & Feed Co., 
Terre Haute, has been incorporated, with 
$10,000 capital stock, by John Schwerdt, 
William Kipple and Aquilla Hubble. 

I. E. Woodard, of Indianapolis, vice 
president of the Acme-Evans Co., flour 
millers, accompanied by Mrs. Woodard, 
has gone to the Pacific Coast for a 
month’s vacation. 


Grain raisers in German township, - 


Bartholomew County, will keep a com- 
plete record of production costs on crops 
this year, and reports will be presented 
at meetings of the township farmers’ 
organization. 

W. O. Swain, of Posey a, was 
declared Rush County’s corn king, Thurs- 
day, at the close of the annual county 
grain show at Rushville. He won the 
sweepstakes prize for the best exhibit 
of 10 ears of any variety. 

“Grain raisers in Union township, Van- 
derburg County, have thousands of bush- 
els of soft corn on their hands. If they 
are unable to dispose of it during the 
winter months it will be a total loss. 
Much of it, it is probable, will be fed to 
horses or other stock. 

More than 10,000 school pupils in In- 
dianapolis are having daily lunches of 
crackers and milk. The work is con- 
ducted by the City School Lunch Asso- 
ciation, and is for undernourished chil- 
dren. Many other cities in the state are 
doing a similar service. 

Plans are complete for the annual corn 
show of Indiana, which will be held at 
Purdue University, La Fayette, Jan. 10- 
14, in connection with the annual farm- 
ers’ short course. More than $600 in 
prize money will be distributed, the 
funds mainly coming from Hoosier mill- 
ers, grain dealers, bakers and seed men. 

Property owned at Logansport by the 
Independent Coal Co. has been bought by 
the Central States Milling Co., and con- 
struction of a new flour mill on the site 
has begun. Edward H. Young will be 
the business manager of the new plant. 
Completion of a building to house the 
machinery, built of cement and _ brick, 
and four stories high, with a storage 
basement, is expected by March 1. 


Epwarp H. ZrecNer. 


GEORGIA 


Attanta, Ga., Dec. 31.—Flour trade 
begins to look better from the stand- 
point of activity, without showing any 
material advance from present price 
levels. Millfeed is also beginning to show 
some signs of activity, though the dull 
period has cast gloom over many job- 
bers and merchants whose large stocks 
of feeds threaten them with big loss. 
These stocks generally, however, have 
been much reduced, and the outlook is 
much better for the coming year, 

The cottonseed meal trade is very quiet 
but steady. Prices are about the lowest 
for the season, but there is a feeling that 
this commodity will be much more ac- 
tive in the near future, due to the short- 
age of production for the season and 
early business expected from the fer- 
tilizer trade. 

Hardly 10 per cent of the oil mills in 
Georgia will resume crushing seed this 
season. Farmers refuse to sell at the 
low prices, and many will use their green 
seed for fertilizer. 

The hay trade continues very dull, and 
receipts are light. However, many cars 
of johnson grass hay and Burmuda hay 
from Alabama points have come into this 
market, as the prices are at least $15 ton 
lower than those for the better grades of 
timothy, clover or alfalfa. 

J. Hore TicNer. 








VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Dec. 31.—The year 1920 
closed with no change in the local flour 
market, which has been without feature 
during the last six weeks. Sharp fluctua- 
tions in the grain market apparently 
made little difference with flour buyers 
locally, who have maintained for the last 
month the policy of taking only what was 
necessary for their actual needs, and al- 
lowing their stocks to be reduced to the 
lowest possible basis for actual require- 
ments. Dealers expect this hand-to- 
mouth policy to continue for some time, 
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at least until the market is sufficiently 
stabilized to allow an increase in stocks. 
During the week winter wheat flours 
have held firmly in spite of the fact that 
both springs and Kansas flours are lower. 
Winter wheat flours ranged $9.75@10.50, 
spring wheat flours $8.75@10.25, and 
Kansas hard wheat flours $8.75@10.50, 
the latter for advertised family brands. * 
Millfeed continues dull, with little 
change in prices’ from last week, or pre- 
vious weeks of December. Bran was 
quoted at $38@40, standard middlings at 
$33@35, and fancy flour middlings at $40 
@42, Other prices were so varied as to 
preclude establishing a fair quotation. 


NOTES 

The local trade expects to receive con- 
siderable stimulus from the fact that 
minimum carload weights will be reduced 
in January from 60,000 lbs to 40,000. It 
is expected this will occur between Jan. 
10 and 15. 


Local freight conditions, as the new 
year opens, appear practically at normal 
again. Shipments are arriving here 
promptly, and railroads, for the first time 
since the beginning of the war, are so- 
liciting business. 

JosepH A. Leste. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHVvILLE, Tenn., Dec. 31.—Business 
was practically at a standstill at south- 
eastern flour mills this week. There is 
a growing optimism with regard to the 
new year, though there is no basis for 
looking for any phenomenal increase in 
business. Opinion seems to prevail that 
recent deflation has been restoring busi- 
ness to a sounder basis, and that the 
time is ripe for trade to begin to im- 
prove. 

Wheat has moved in a narrow range, 
with No. 2 red quoted at $2.11@2.12 bu 
at Nashville. Mills are buying moderate 
supplies. Recent reports indicate some 
improvement in the condition of growing 
wheat in Tennessee and Kentucky. The 
crop did not get a good start in some 
sections, on account of dry weather, but 
conditions recently have been more fa- 
vorable for growth. 

Flour prices were steadier to a shade 
firmer this week, and at the close were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, 98 lbs, cotton, $10.50@ 
11.25; standard or regular patent, $9.60 
@10; straight patent, $9.40@9.60; first 
clears, $6.75@7.25. 

There is little trade in Minnesota and 
Kansas flours. Prices: spring wheat pat- 
ent, 140-lb bags, delivered at Nashville, 
$9.60@10.25; hard winter wheat patent, 
$9@10. 

The millfeed situation remains without 
new features, demand being light and 
prices having an easy tone. Quotations: 
soft winter wheat bran, in 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, ton, $30@34; 
standard middlings, $36@40. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 167,580 61,681 36.8 

Last week ....... 186,840 74,846 40.0 

ROMP BHO ciccscce 216,450 124,187 57.2 

Two years ago.... 190,290 61,449 32.2 

Three years ago.. 146,220 50,469 34.5 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Jan. 1 Dec, 25 


WUOE,, DO ce ccvcsvssine 34,200 29,450 
WORt, BUR scccccesiccs 161,000 160,500 
COP, DED cesccccvvccens 125,000 71,700 
GRAB, BES cecccrsccveses 448,000 396,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 77 cars. 

John Wade & Sons, Memphis, will 
open a wholesale grocery department in 
connection with their feed and corn meal 
business. 

The flour mill and cotton gin of S. L. 
Cobb, Three Forks, near Huntsville, Ala., 
were burned, causing loss of $10,000; 
insurance, $2,500. 

Charles S. Powers, of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., was 
in Memphis recently, looking over the 
field for a distributing agency. 

Fire of unknown origin damaged the 


Mero mills, Nashville, Friday night, 
causing loss estimated at $3,000. The 
chief damage was to flour and cereals by 
water and smoke. . 

Joun LeErprr. 


BELGIAN CLEARING HOUSE 


Antwerp Adopts Financial Machinery to 
Insure Purchaser of Foreign Goods 
Against Futurity Losses 


Trade Commissioner Samuel H. Cross, 
Brussels, Belgium, reports to the De- 
partment of State that the need of in- 
suring the Belgian purchaser of foreign 
goods against futurity losses produced 
by excessive exchange fluctuation has 
caused the foundation at Antwerp of a 
clearing house for dealing in foreign ex- 
change futures. This market was cre- 
ated on March 1, 1920, under the aus- 
pices .of the Caisse Internationale de 
Liquidation et de Garantie des Opéra- 
tions en Marchandises, which has concen- 
trated the local supply and demand for 
foreign currency or credits, holding two 
sessions in a special room of the Ant- 
werp Stock Exchange from 11:45 to 12 
and from 3 to 3:30 daily. 

For the present, pounds sterling, 
French francs, Dutch florins, German 
marks, and American dollars are the only 
monetary units admitted to negotiation, 
which are dealt with in contractual units 
of 1,000 pounds sterling, 25,000 French 
francs, 5,000 florins, 50,000 marks, and 
$3,000, respectively. Prices are ex- 
pressed in Belgian currency, and the 
dates of, delivery contracted for are not- 
ed as of the first or the second fortnight 
of any given month. 

“The method of sale during market 
sessions,” states the report, “consists in 
the announcement by the seller that he 
offers a given number of contracts for a 
certain fortnight of any special month. 
A prospective buyer satisfied with this 
price calls out ‘En régle’ (agreed), or if 
not satisfied with the price offered, an- 
nounces himself as ready to purchase at 
a lower figure. All such prices are 
chalked up on the market board, to- 
gether with prices on which contracting 
parties have been able to agree. 

“The official quotations for the day 
are based upon the last contracts con- 
cluded, but if a given monetary unit has 
not been bought, sold, or offered for de- 
livery at any special term the quota- 
tion for that term is harmonized arbi- 
trarily with other quotations for the 
same unit. In the absence of any con- 
cluded contracts, though offers of sales 
and purchases have been made, the quo- 
tation is placed midway between these 
offers, that is, at the average between 
paper and cash. These quotations are 
edited by a committee of three chosen in 
rotation from the brokers registered in 
the Caisse Internationale. After the 
closing bell rings, no further quotations 
are official. 

“At the close of each session, contracts 
for the delivery of exchange are regis- 
tered with the Caisse Internationale. 
This can accept contracts of any repu- 
table Belgian or foreign firm, which, if 
not actually situated in Antwerp, must 
accomplish the formality of establishing 
at least temporary location at Antwerp 
at the address of either a correspondent 
or of the Caisse Internationale itself. 
This step insures the prompt delivery of 
notifications concerning margins or 
transfers. The broker sends to his client 
a purchase order, which the latter signs. 
The customer than receives from the 
Caisse Internationale a contract cover- 
ing the transaction. 

“Contracting purchasers put up a de- 
posit guaranty of 2,500 francs per 1,000 
pounds, 5,000 florins, or 50,000 marks; of 
2,000 francs per $3,000; and of 1,500 
francs for 25,000 French francs, besides 
being obligated to supply margins in case 
of exchange fluctuations against them. 

“The small charge collected by the 
Caisse Internationale for its brokerage 
services (2.5 francs per contractual unit) 
necessitates its holding adequate cover 
for its exchange transactions in the shape 
of the deposits mentioned and any pos- 
sible margins required. 
may be supplied in cash, in which case 
they draw interest like accounts current, 
or in the shape of mortgages, bank guar- 
anties, government bonds, warehouse 
warrants, or any other recognized secur- 
ity. Registered brokers receive a com- 





Both of these ° 
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mission of one half franc per thousand 
on all transactions. 

“The delivery and collection of the 
purchaser’s check mark the execution and ~ 
termination of the contract. While in 
general the seller has the right to deter- 
mine upon what day of the specified 
fortnight he will place the required ex- 
change at the disposition of his customer, 
the latter may, if his business demands 
it, require it at an earlier or a later date, 
in ‘which case any supervening loss of 
interest is at his expense. 

“In the case of dollar purchases, the 
seller notifies the Caisse Internationale 
24 hours in advance of his readiness to 
carry out his contract, and then is in- 
formed by them with what New York 
bank the purchaser desires the dollars to 
be deposited. The seller then cables his 
New York correspondent to place the 
requisite sum to the purchaser’s credit 
at the bank desired. A certified copy of 
the cable is submitted to the Caisse In- 
ternationalé by the seller, who then re- 
ceives payment of the equivalent in Bel- 
gian francs. 

“Corresponding methods permit the 
execution of extensive arbitrage opera- 
tions entailing the purchase or sale of 
one sort of money in order to furnish or 
secure another sort which is in momen- 
tary demand. These operations, carried 
out on a large scale during any special 
fortnight, may comprise several sales and 
purchases resulting in a net balance. It 
may also happen that for numerous rea- 
sons the execution of a contract may be- 
come inexpedient, impossible, or unneces- 
sary. In that case, unless the absolute 
cancellation of the contract is prac- 
ticable, the contract must be liquidated 
by a reverse operation. When one of the 
contracting parties fails to live up to 
his agreement the Caisse Internationale 
has the privilege of canceling the con- 
tract, of selling out the exchange conse- 
quently in hand, and of crediting or deb- 
iting the responsible party, according to 
whether the sale results in loss or profit. 

“An honor committee judges all ques- 
tions concerning general discipline and 
the policies of the clearing house for 
exchange futures, and from its decisions 
there is no appeal. In cases of disagree- 
ment as to the execution of contracts 
the case is decided by three arbitrators, 
two of them appointed by the conflicting 
parties and the third chosen by the first 
two as nonpartisan. From a legal stand- 
point the registration of any contract 
with the Caisse Internationale implies 
that the Caisse assumes the obligations 
of the buyer and seller toward one an- 
other and guarantees the execution of 
contracts consummated under its super- 
vision.” 





Exports for Week Ended Dec. 25, 1920 





Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York...2,164,000 102,000 66,000 10,000 
Portland, 

Maine ,... 712,000 ..... 12,000 66,000 
BOSTON .cccc csseee seove 3,000 ..... 
Philadelp’a.. 304,000  ..... $000 =. ccce 
Baltimore .. 577,000 17,000 24,000 ..... 
Norfolk, V@.. seosse sees 1,000 cece 
Newp. News. 6,000 4,000 C.008 secs 
N. Orleans..1,745,000 99,000 21,000 14,000 
Galveston ...1,274,000  ....66 «ceure coves 
St. John, 

NM. B. .ccce BBE,000 8 .ccce cecee cevee 

Tots., wk..7,007,000 222,000 124,000 90,000 
Prev. week..9,151,000 225,000 414,000 191,000 

BY DESTINATIONS 
Wheat Corn Flour 
bus bus bbls 
United Kingdom ....1,213,000 171,000 38,000 
Continent .......... 5,873,000 38,000 60,000 
S. and Cent. America ....+.  seeee 9,000 
West Indies .....22. sesese coves 4,000 


Other countries .... 11,000 13,000 23,000 


POCA ceccccovesss 7,007,000 222,000 124,000 
Exports from United States and Canadian 





ports from July 1, 1920, to Dec. 25, with 
comparisons: 
1920 1919 

Whent,. DUR ccccccess 198,678,000 96,613,000 
Viour, BBB ..occceoses 7,240,000 11,431,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 231,259,000 148,052,000 
Gorm, WES ccccvcceces 5,356,000 1,323,000 
Oats, DUB ..c.ccccece 6,079,000 26,119,000 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 63 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,935 bbls, from 
Jan. 1, 1920, to Dec. 25, 1920, with com- 





parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
c—Output— --Exports— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Minneapolis ...14,767 17,250 214 840 
St. Pawl ..ccess 387 677 coe coe 
Duluth-Superior 810 1,117 eee eee 
Outside mills .. 8,572 11,435 47 74 
Totals ....++. 24,536 30,379 261 914 
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THE MILLING INDUSTRY IN THE YEAR 1920 


(Continued from page 44.) 


ear, but throughout the first six months 
th actual conditions and future pros- 
pects were anything but cheerful. 

Freight congestion in January result- 
ed in a number of embargoes, and in 
February, in order to relieve the situa- 
tion, the Railroad Administration issued 
an order giving priority to shipments of 
grain and grain on nage Even -so, it 
was often exceedingly hard for millers 
to secure delivery of wheat, or to make 
delivery of flour. The Grain Corporation 
was as badly off as any one else. It had 
sold large quantities of wheat to millers 
throughout the country, but in many 
cases it was absolutely unable to get cars, 
and finally, late in April, it was forced 
to permit mills to resell wheat bought of 
the Grain Corporation and not delivered. 

To make matters worse, the railroads 
were badly handicapped in April by an 
“outlaw” strike of switchmen, which 
threatened for a short time to assume 
alarming proportions. The railway 
brotherhoods, however, allied themselves 
solidly with the companies, and after a 
few weeks of trouble, particularly in 
and around Chicago, the roads were able 
to resume normal operation. 

As the period for moving the 1920 
crops approached, anxiety about the abil- 
ity of the railroads to handle the im- 
mense added burden grew steadily great- 
er, and in late May and June this uncer- 
tainty was an important influence 
throughout the trade. That most of the 
fears in this respect were not realized 
was one of the bright features of the sec- 
ond half year. 


THE EXPORT FLOUR SITUATION 


Late in December, 1919, the United 
States Shipping Board had arbitrarily 
readjusted the ocean freight rates on 
wheat and flour, which had been on the 
basis of seventy cents a hundred pounds 
for wheat and seventy-five cents for flour. 
The board’s new ruling reduced the wheat 
rate to fifty-five cents and advanced the 
rate on flour to a dollar. This was a 
sufficient discrimination to make the ex- 
portation of flour almost impossible, for 
while the Shipping Board's rates applied, 
of course, only to its own ships, they were 
accepted as a basis by practically all the 
lines privately owned and operated. 

The Southwestern Millers’ League was 
the first millers’ organization to grasp the 
seriousness of the situation, and late in 
January it addressed a protest to the 
Shipping Board through Senator Capper. 
At a meeting on February 6 it adopted 
resolutions formally protesting against 
this utterly unjust discrimination against 
flour, and early in March it sent a com- 
mittee to Washington to confer with 
members of the board. The facts were 
set forth clearly, and the arguments pre- 
sented were quite uncontrovertible, but 
the board, through its representative, Mr. 
Taylor, gave the millers no satisfaction, 
and merely announced that its decision 
would stand, 

The question of flour exports, and par- 
ticularly of ocean rates on wheat and 
flour, was the dominant one discussed at 
the April meeting of the Millers’ Nation- 
al Federation. Considerable attention 
was devoted to solving the problem of 
more economical and efficient flour han- 
dling at seaboard, and the Federation’s 
export agent, Mr. Price, presented a 
statement covering the possibility of in- 
stalling adequate flour loading machinery 
at one or more of the leading ports. I‘ol- 
lowing this meeting, committees repre- 
senting the Federation and the South- 
western Millers’ League visited a number 
of Atlantic and Gulf ports in an effort 
to learn what could and would be done 
in order to facilitate the handling of ex- 
port flour shipments. The results of all 
this activity, however, were not felt until 
later in the year. 

Throughout the first five months of 
1920 the Grain Corporation managed the 
greater part of the country’s flour ex- 
porting, largely because of the close gov- 
ernment control under which European 
flour buying was still conducted. Mr. 
Husband, who had gone to Europe repre- 
senting both the Federation and the Mill- 
ers’ Export Association, Inc., with a 
view to investigating the possibilities of 
resuming normal trading, returned to re- 
port that not much could be done for 


the present, and in May the president of 
the Export Association, W. L. Sparks, 
announced that the organization would 
wind up its affairs and go out of busi- 
ness. 

While: foreign government control of 
flour buying was unquestionably the 
greatest bar to the resumption of direct 
business, the consistent weakness of for- 
eign exchange acted as a handicap to 
purchases from abroad of any sort. In 
February a sudden break in exchange 
rates carried sterling down to $3.3614, 
and although it recovered materiall 
thereafter, the differential acted at ail 
times as a deterrent to foreign buying. 
In April the Dutch government an- 
nounced that unrestricted wheat and 
flour buying would be permitted in the 
summer, wheat buying to begin August 
15 and flour buying a month later. Dur- 
ing the spring there were occasional di- 
rect purchases of flour by the Wheat 
Export Company and by the Holland 
government’s buying agency; but the 
Grain Corporation, which resumed flour 
—— in March after a lapse of near- 
y three months, continued to control 
most of the business. 


EFFORTS TO ALTER WHEAT STANDARDS 


Reference has already been made to 
the poor quality of much of the 1919 
wheat, and to the dissatisfaction of the 
farmers with the results of the govern- 
ment inspections. The spring wheat 
farmers of the Northwest felt them- 
selves particularly aggrieved, and in 
March a protest was made to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, urging a revision of 
the whole system of standards. Follow- 
ing a public hearing on April 2 in Chi- 
cago, it was announced that no action 
would be taken. The northwestern farm- 
ers did not drop the matter, however, and 
another hearing took place two months 
later, with exactly the same results. 

The spring wheat farmers found them- 
selves practically alone in making their 
plea for a more lenient system of grad- 
ing. The millers and grain men, of 
course, opposed any change which would 
lower the standards for contract grades, 
and the wheat farmers of other sections 
protested vigorously against any action 
which would alter the grades for spring 
wheat without changing those established 
for other types. 


ATTACK ON MR. HOUSER 


Simultaneously with the vitriolic at- 
tacks made on the Grain Corporation in 
Washington by Senator Gronna and 
others, efforts were made elsewhere dur- 


ing the closing months of the Corpora- 


tion’s existence to discredit its officers. 
The most serious of these was on the 
Pacific Coast, where, in February, a fed- 
eral grand jury at Spokane returned a 
report, though not an indictment, charg- 
ing Max H. Houser, vice president of the 
Grain Corporation for that zone, with 
having used his official position to fur- 
ther speculations in wheat for the bene- 
fit of corporations with which he was as- 
sociated, 

Mr. Houser promptly replied to the 
charges, inviting a full investigation, 
which was made by representatives of 
the Department of Justice. The final re- 

ort of the investigators was made pub- 
ic in May, and it not only completely 
exonerated Mr. Houser from all the 


‘ charges brought against him, but demon- 


strated that he had served the govern- 
ment at a heavy personal loss. The inci- 
dent was significant of the attitude of a 
section of the public toward the Grain 
Corporation, but differed in outcome 
from most of those based merely on 
rumors in that-the whole affair was fully 
examined and the utter falsity of the 
charges proved. 


‘ RELIEF FOR CENTRAL EUROPE 


Early in January Mr. Hoover issued a 
statement regarding conditions in cen- 
tral Europe, and pointing out that, with- 
out prompt and liberal assistance from 
the United States, starvation would 
make terrible ravages in many parts of 
the former enemy nations. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Carter Glass, asked 
Congress for a special appropriation of 
one hundred and pn million dollars for 
European relief, which was denied, but 


in March the Grain Corporation was au- 
thorized to sell flour out of its surplus 
of five million barrels for the assistance 
— parts of Europe as most needed 


Meanwhile, the American Relief Com- 
mission, headed by Mr. HoovVer, had in- 
augurated its system of food drafts, 
whereby any person could purchase 
drafts in America, payable either to an 
individual or to “general relief,” and rep- 
resenting specified quantities and kinds 
of food. These supplies were delivered 
from the commission’s warehouses in 
central Europe. American flour natural- 
ly constituted a considerable part of the 

ood thus sent to central Europe, and 
the millers, both by grinding the flour 
and by purchases of food drafts, played 
a considerable part in the extraordinary 
system of relief work which resulted in 
the saving of thousands of lives. 


THE PRICE ADVANCE IN MAY 


As the end of the Grain Corporation’s 
work drew near, the wheat market under- 
went an extraordinary advance in prices, 
The high price Dg age the professional 
crop killers and the “world wheat short- 
age” experts were having their day, and 
the result, after a gered, of very limited 
business and relatively low prices, was 
an advance equaled in sharpness and ex- 
tent only by the performance of May, 
1917. One influence was unquestionably 
the removal by the Grain Corporation, 
on April 1, of all restrictions on forward 
flour sales, which had previously been lim- 
ited to sixty days. All who believed in 
the permanence of high prices saw an 
opportunity to make their fortunes by 
purchasing flour far in excess of their 
needs or storage capacities, and buying 
set in with a rush. A rather unfavorable 
government crop report early in April, 
estimating the yield at 483,617,000 bushels, 
as against 729,000,000 in 1919, and the 
condition at 75.6, as against 85.2 reported 
in December, gave impetus to the up- 
ward movement. 

Late in April the Department of Ag- 
riculture issued an announcement fore- 
casting a world wheat shortage in 1920- 
21, and the May winter wheat crop re- 
port, while it showed a slight improve- 
ment over the April figures, was still 
regarded as discouraging. Wheat in Chi- 
cago went as high as three dollars and 
thirty-five cents for Number 1 northern, 
and sales of patent flour were made in 
the same market at more than sixteen 
dollars; in Boston, spring wheat patents 
went to nearly eighteen dollars a barrel, 
and wheat bran was sold as high as sixty- 
five dollars a ton. 

This high point was not maintained for 
more than a few days, and in June, with 
the mills running light and business ex- 
ceedingly dull, -there was a consistent 
drop: in prices. The June government 
crop report, indicating 504,000,000 bush- 
els of winter wheat and 277,000,000 of 
spring, had something to do with this, 
but the main influence was a revival of 
common sense after a brief period of 
hysteria. There had been no real justifi- 
cation for the skyrocket course of prices 
in mid May, and the subsequent decline 
was largely a return to more reasonable 
business. 


END OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


The termination of the Grain Corpora- 
tion’s activities was suggestive of the 
mountain which brought forth a mouse. 
So careful had the preparations for this 
event been that the market felt practi- 
cally no shock. It was preceded by a 
number of important meetings. On April 
22 a notable dinner was given in New 
York in honor of Mr. Barnes. Early in 
May two conferences were held in Chi- 
cago, both presided over by Mr. Barnes, 
at which committees were appointed to 
consider and report on the best methods 
for safeguarding all the interests in- 
volved in the restoration of unregulated 
trade in wheat and its products. 

The most important matter dealt with 
by these committees was the resumption 
of option trading in wheat, and after dis- 
cussions on all the important grain éx- 
changes, it was decided to resume future 
trading July 15. Otherwise there was 
relatively little to be done, for the wheat 
price was so far above the guaranty that 
all the elaborate safeguards provided in 
the spring of 1919 had become quite un- 
necessary. On May 27 the President is- 
sued a proclamation terminating all gov- 
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ernment control of wheat and its prod- 
ucts on May 31, and with this act the first 
half of the milling year really came to 
an end, for June was largely uneventful, 
and occupied mainly with waiting to see 
what the new crop would be, and whether 
og railroads would prove able to handle 
t. 


OTHER FIRST HALF YEAR EVENTS 


Among the miscellaneous happenings 
of special interest to the milling industry 
during the first six months of 1920, ex- 
clusive of deaths in the trade, which will 
be found listed elsewhere, may be men- 
tioned the passage of the Kansas indus- 
trial court law, signed by the governor 
January 23, which attempted to provide 
a method for eliminating industrial dis- 
putes within the state, and which, later in 
the year, brought about an investigation 
of the action of certain Topeka millers 
in reducing their output because of slack 
demand, 

In January A. L. Goetzmann, then of 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, was nominated to 
the presidency of the Millers’ National 
Federation, and assumed office at the 
meeting in Chicago on April 9. 

-In February President Wilson appoint- 
ed David F. Houston, then Secretary of 
Agriculture, to be Secretary of the 
Treasury, in place of Secretary Glass, 
who had entered the Senate. Edwin T. 
Meredith, of Iowa, was appointed Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in place of Mr. 
Houston. 

Throughout the spring there was con- 
siderable interest in the proposal of joint 
action by the. United States and Cana- 
dian governments to improve the St. Law- 
rence channel so as to make the Great 
Lakes ports available for ocean vessels. 
Hearings were conducted at many cities, 
and a number of prominent millers took 
part. Opinion as to the wisdom of the 
project was, however, divided, many mill- 
ers feeling that it would simply facili- 
tate the exportation of wheat, and would 
actually rob American industry of busi- 
ness. 





The Second Haif Year 


By contrast with the varied uncertain- 
ties of the first six months of 1920, the 
problems of the second half year were 
very few in number, but they more than 
made up in magnitude what they lacked 
in variety. Substantially there were only 
three serious difficulties confronting the 
trade: the decline in wheat prices, the 
collapse of the flour export trade, and 
the importation of Canadian wheat and 
flour. The first two of these, however, 
were so far-reaching as to make the six 
months’ period one of the most trying, 
and in many ways disastrous, in the en- 
tire history of American flour milling. 


THE FALL IN WHEAT PRICES 


Early in July the interest of the trade 
was centered chiefly on what would hap- 
pen when option trading reopened on 
July 15. The event itself was apparent- 
ly unexciting enough. When trading be- 
gan on July 15 in Chicago, after a ogee 
of three years, the first sales were made 
at $2.72@2.73 for the December option, 
and $2.74 for March, or fifteen to twenty 
cents under the price of cash wheat. 
Kansas City quotations were four to five 
cents under Chicago, and Minneapolis 
was one cent higher. Two days later 
there was a warning of what was to come, 
in a decline which carried December 
down to $2.53 and March to $2.57. 

For ten days the market was quiet, but 
on July 28 the future broke forty-five 
cents, while cash wheat dropped fifty- 
five cents. From that time on, the story 
of wheat prices for the rest of the year 
was one of erratic but progressive drops. 
For a while the December option ruled 
as much as twenty-five cents below cash 
wheat, but this differential was gradually 
cut down, until by mid November it was 
only about five cents. The course of the 
decline is illustrated in the chart accom- 
panying this article, which shows, not 
only the extent of the general reduction, 
but the extraordinary change in the rela- 
tive positions of spring, hard winter and 
soft winter wheat. 


REASONS FOR THE DECLINE 


The causes for this reduction of fifty 
per cent in the price of wheat were ex- 
ceedingly complicated, and were made 
the subject of an elaborate but quite un- 
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important report by the Federal Trade 
Commission. Unquestionably the most in- 
fluential reason was the reaction from the 
abnormal prices which prevailed in May. 
At a time when most foodstuffs were 
little more than double the prewar price, 
wheat was commanding three and a half 
times its 1913 value. This artificial level 
was manifestly quite out of all reason, 








and with the movement of the new crop . 


a natural reaction set in. It was further 
strengthened by the gradual decline of 
other prices, and particularly by the 
even more startling drop in sugar, which 
took place in August and September, 
and which brought sugar prices down 
from twenty-eight or thirty cents to ten 
or eleven. 

Throughout the summer and fall there 
was remarkably little flour buying of any 
kind, and this had, of course, an imme- 
diate and marked effect on wheat prices. 
Flour exports decreased to only about 
half of their normal amount in recent 
years. Domestic buyers were rendered 
acutely cautious by the repeated drops in 
price, and there was practically no buy- 
ing on any large scale for more than im- 
mediate needs. Moreover, it became ap- 
parent that the stocks of high priced 
flour accumulated in the spring of 1920, 
and even in the buying orgy of the 
autumn of 1919, had not been entirely 
exhausted, and the milling industry paid 
in months of dull business and curtailed 
output for its abnormal activity the year 
before. 

The progress of the wheat crop like- 
wise exerted a bearish influence. In the 
spring it had been repeatedly foretold 
that the crop would not exceed six hun- 
dred and seventy-five to seven hundred 
million bushels, but the government re- 
port for July showed five hundred and 
eighteen million bushels of winter wheat 
and two hundred and ninety-one million 
of spring. Late in July it was announced 
that the carry-over of wheat on July 1 
was estimated at 109,318,000 bushels, or 
considerably more than double the 
amount carried over the year before. The 
spring wheat, crop did not by any means 
come up to expectations in the matter of 
sizé, but the winter wheat yield largely 
made up the deficiency by proving unex- 
pectedly large. The final estimate 
showed 580,513,000 bushels of winter 
wheat and 209,365,000 of spring. 

As reports on inspections of the new 
crop wheat began to come in, it was clear 
that the average quality was far ahead 
of that of the 1919 crop. Federal in- 


spections from July 1 to October 31. 


showed twenty-eight per cent of the 
wheat grading Number 1, as against only 
seven per cent for the 1919 crop year. 
The two highest grades accounted to- 
gether for sixty-three per cent of the 
wheat inspected in the first four months 
of the crop year, whereas in 1919-20 the 
wheat grading Numbers 1 or 2 was only 
thirty-nine per cent of the total. 


IMPROVED RAILROAD SITUATION 


One immediate result of the weakness 
in prices and the general lack of demand 
was a remarkable improvement in the 
freight transportation situation. It had 
been generally believed that the railroads 
would be unable to handle the movement 
of the new crops with anything like 
promptness; but as prices fell, the farm- 
ers were more and more inclined to hold 
their grain, and thus the movement from 
the farms was automatically held back. 
From July 1 to December 18 total wheat 
receipts from the farms were estimated 
at 471,000,000 bushels, as against 634,- 
724,000 and 632,037,000 in 1919 and 1918, 
respectively. As there was a correspond- 
ing slowness in the movement of all other 
grains, the seasonal burden laid on the 
railroads was enormously lightened, and 
they proved able to handle shipments 
with little delay or trouble. 

The reduced movement was accompa- 
nied by a considerable increase in avail- 
able railroad equipment. Early in 
August the schedule of increased freight 
rates was promulgated, involving an 
estimated total increase of revenue to 
the roads amounting to a billion and a 
half dollars annually. The rates in the 
eastern territory went up forty per cent, 
in the southern twenty-five,’in the west- 
ern thirty-five and in the mountain Pa- 
cific twenty-five. Passenger rates were 


increased twenty per cent, with a result 
soon apparent in decreased passenger 
traffic and the release of a considerable 
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amount of equipment for the handling of 
freight. 
THE FARMERS’ TROUBLES 


There can be no question that farmers 
throughout the country were hit exceed- 
ingly hard by the sudden drop in prices, 
particularly as there had been a great 
number of transfers of farm land at 
inordinately high prices. Farmers who 
had grown rich on the advancing prices 
of the war years had in many cases sold 
out, valuing their land on the basis of 
maximum grain prices; their successors 
found themselves forced either to hold 
their wheat without adequate financial 
resources for doing so, or to sell at a 
real loss. In other instances, farmers 
who retained their land had made no 
provision for a-decline in crop values, 
and, having spent the profits of the pros- 
perous years, were just as badly off as 
if they had never made any money at all. 

At a meeting held in Chicago on July 
22-23, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration was formed, representing twelve 
of the leading farmers’ organizations. A 
vigorous campaign was instituted to hold 
wheat prices up, and there was a great 
amount of propaganda urging the wheat 
farmers to hold their grain, and not sell 
it for less than three dollars a bushel. 
An actual “wheat strike’ was adver- 
tised for October, but nothing came of 
it. If the milling demand had been nor- 
mally heavy, the situation might have 
been very different, but as things were 
the action of the farmers in withholding 
wheat inconvenienced nobody but them- 
selves. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion held an important meeting on No- 
vember 5 in Chicago, to which it invited 
representatives of the grain trade, and 
at which Mr. Barnes made an address 
of exceptional interest. The farmers’ 
representatives manifested a real desire 
to co-operate with all the other agencies 
having any influence on wheat prices, but 
it was evident that the causes for the 
decline were beyond the reach of any 
trade or government bodies. 


CANADIAN COMPETITION 


The spring wheat farmers of the North- 
west had a special grievance on account 
of the sudden inflow of Canadian spring 
wheat. The last restrictions on Canadian 
wheat and flour exportation were re- 
moved in the summer, when the govern- 
ment announced that it would not reap- 
point the Canadian Wheat Board, The Ca- 
nadian crop turned out to be exception- 
ally large, amounting to approximately 
two hundred and ninety million bushels, 
and in early September both wheat and 
flour began to cross the border. Estimated 
importations during the last four months 
of the year amounted to four hundred 
and seventy-five thousand barrels of 
flour and twenty-eight million bushels of 
wheat. Neither of these amounts was 
really large enough to have a very great 
influence on the market, but the psycho- 
logical effect was fully as great as if the 
imports had been five times what they 
actually were. 

The trade in both Canadian wheat and 
flour was, of course, rendered doubly ac- 
tive by the exchange differential, which 
enabled the Canadian miller to undersell 
his United States competitor, and at the 
same time gave the Canadian seller of 
wheat a marked advantage over the Unit- 
ed States farmer. For a few weeks there 
was a brisk trade, particularly in flour, 
but domestic prices dropped to such an 
extent that the Canadians’ initial ad- 
vantage, due to exchange, was practical- 
ly wiped out. 


EMERGENCY TARIFF PROPOSED 


It was quite to be expected that an 
appeal to the government should be made 
for protection against Canadian compe- 
tition, and in October various farmers’ 
organizations united in asking for an em- 
bargo against wheat imports from Can- 
ada. They were supported, on the whole, 
by the millers, and particularly by those 
in the Southwest, who saw spring wheat 
flour underselling that made from hard 
winter wheat largely as a result of the 
use of Canadian grain by the spring 
wheat millers. . 

In December an emergency tariff bill 
was introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Fordney. At first it carried 
only a duty on wheat, but vigorous ac- 
tion by the millers’ representatives se- 
cured a change whereby a twenty per 





cent ad valorem duty on flour was added. 
No reference was made, however, to mill- 
feed. This bill, with its thirty-cent duty 
on wheat, passed the House December 
22, but trouble was expected when it 
reached the Senate, and the year ended 
with no assurance as to what action 
would be taken in the matter. 


THE OCEAN RATES FIGHT 


Following the April meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation, committees 
of the Federation and of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League had been carrying on 
an investigation of Seaport facilities for 
the mechanical loading of flour, and Mr. 
Price, the Federation’s export agent, had 
done admirable work in preparing spe- 
cific plans for the installation of the 
requisite machinery; but the trade as a 
whole was not really awake to the seri- 
ousness of the situation before the end 
of the summer. A meeting was held in 
New York on July 8, at which Mr. Roth- 
well, on behalf of the millers, laid their 
case before representatives of the lead- 
ing steamship lines, but the steamship 
men insisted that the relative costs of 
handling flour and wheat were such as to 
justify the differential in rates estab- 
lished by the Shipping Board. 

Thereafter there was not much change 
in the situation for two months and more. 
Flour exports were considerable through- 
out the five months from March through 
July, but in August they suddenly dwin- 
dled, while wheat shipments abroad in- 
creased at a totally abnormal rate. With 
domestic business almost at a standstill, 
this decline in the flour export trade be- 
came doubly conspicuous, particularly as 
the exporting millers had reason to be- 
lieve that, with fair ocean rates, Great 
Britain would be a heavy flour buyer. In 
July the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies had appointed Colonel H.., B. 
Tasker as its flour adviser, and Colonel 
Tasker was known to favor the importa- 
tion of flour from the United States. It 
had been further announced by the Royal 
Commission that on and after August 4 
offers of soft winter straights and spring 
and hard winter clears made through the 
regular importing firms would be consid- 
ered. These and other signs pointed to- 
ward an enlarged export demand, against 
which the most difficult barrier was that 
of discriminatory ocean rates. 

As in the previous winter, the South- 
western Millers’ League took the lead in 
stirring up action on the rate question, 
which it did at a meeting held September 
24. Shortly thereafter the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation issued a bulletin to its 
members pointing out the seriousness of 
the situation and the need for prompt 
and united action if the flour export 
trade was to be rescued from complete 
disintegration. A Federation committee 
went to Washington to lay the whole mat- 
ter before the President, and was suc- 
cessful in so influencing the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States that its 
directors promptly adopted a_ special 
resolution urging the Shipping Board to 
reconsider its position. 


THE EMERGENCY DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


As might have been expected, the ques- 
tion of the export flour trade completely 
dominated the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion meeting held in Chicago on October 
15, and the result was the formation of 
the Millers’sEmergency Defense Commit- 
tee, with the Federation’s president, A. L. 
Goetzmann, as chairman. Mr.-Goetzmann, 
who had not long before given up _ his 
milling connection, further consented to 
devote all his time, for a year if neces- 
sary, to the work of this new committee. 
Its functions were outlined in the resolu- 
tion under which it was established, which 
read as follows: 


In view of the fact that the American 
flour milling industry is threatened with the 
loss of its entire export trade as a result 
of discriminatory treatment by the United 
States Shipping Board and other unjust con- 
ditions, the export committee recommends 
that there be appointed a Millers’ Emer- 
gency Defense Committee of twenty-five 
members representative of the several mill- 
ing districts, which committee shall assume 
full supervision of the effort to secure re- 
vision of the present ocean freight rates 
discriminating against flour. 

That this committee be-instructed to: 

(1) Appeal to the flour milling industry 
for a special fund of one quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars, to be used in prosecuting the 
fight for justice for the products of Ameri- 
can flour mills. 

(2) Organize the entire trade body into 
a fighting force by enlisting the aid of every 
miller in the cause upon which the future 
existence of American flour milling depends. 
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(3) Initiate and prosecute to the utter- 
most further appeals to the United States 
Shipping Board for a revision in its rate 
schedule, and at the same time secure such | 
further hearings from steamship conferences 
and steamship companies as will serve to 
bring to their attention the destructive force 
inherent in the present relationship between 
ocean rates on wheat and on flour. 

(4) Bring to the attention of wheat 
growers, stock and dairy cattle interests, the 
grain trade, labor, bankers, carriers and the 
public generally the economic unsoundness 
of the policy of exporting raw materials in- 
stead of the manufactured products, and 
any other factors vitally affecting the legiti- 
mate prosperity of the various interests 
involved. 

(5) Organize a vigorous campaign of 
education among members of Congress to 
the end that, if justice be not secured 
through the Shipping Board, Congress itself 
may be brought to act to preserve from de- 
struction our export flour trade. 

(6) Consider such other matters and take 
such other attion as it may deem advisable 
for the preservation of the American flour 
trade. t 

The personnel of the committee was as 
follows: 

Chairman: A. L. Goetzmann, La Crosse, 
Wis. Vice chairmen: James F. Bell, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; W. 
L. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind; L. E. Moses, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City; B. J. Rothwell, 
Bay State Milling Co. and Lawrence- 
burg Roller Mills Co., Boston. 

A. C. Loring, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis; H. S. Helm, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; W. L. 
Harvey, International Milling Co.. New 
Prague, Minn; Walter Stern, Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee; Frank 
Kell, Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichi- 
ta Falls, Texas. 

H. K. Schafer, Maney Milling Co. 
Omaha; Charles L. Roos, Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas; C. M. Harden- 
bergh, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City; Karl E. Humphrey, El 
Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co; H. E. 
Johnson, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver. 

E. C. Andrews, Kehlor Flour Mills Co., 
St. Louis; G. A. Breaux, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Louisville; Carl W. Sims, Sims 
Milling Co., Frankfort, Ind; T. S. Blish, 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind; H. G. 
Spear, Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Colum- 
bus. 

J. R. Short, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; 
Fred J. Lingham, Federal Milling Co., 
Lockport, N. Y; B. A. Eckhart, B, A. 
Eckhart Milling Co. Chicago; C. H. 
Cochran, Washburn-Crosby Co., Buffalo; 
S. B. McNear, Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco; O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle. 


THE SHIPPING BOARD’S REVERSAL 


Eleven days after the establishment of 
this committee, on October 26, the Ship- 
ping Board issued an announcement that 
it had reconsidered its ruling with regard 
to relative ocean rates on wheat and flour, 
and had decided to alter them so as to 
make the differential only five cents a 
hundred pounds in favor of wheat. This 
was, of course, practically a complete 
victory for the millers, and the question 
was immediately raised whether or not 
the Emergency Defense Committee had 
anything more to do. At a meeting of 
the committee held on November 9 it 
was decided that the future of the export 
trade was still far too uncertain to per- 
mit the new organization to disband, and 
that an extensive campaign would be nec- 
essary to insure the exportation of the 
manufactured product in place of the 
raw material, and also to provide a guar- 
anty that the Shipping Board, having 
changed its mind once, should not do so 
again in the other direction. 

The new rates went into effect at once, 
and were adopted promptly by the pri- 
vately operated steamship lines, but not 
without protest, and late in December, as 
a result of these protests, the Shipping 
Board announced that it would reopen 
the whole question of relative ocean rates 
on grain and its products, and that a 
hearing would be held on January 4. The 
Emergency Defense Committee imme- 
diately undertook the preparation of the 
millers’ case, and the year closed with 
the whole matter still hanging in uncer- 


_ tainty, and with flour exports at a low 


ebb. 
TROUBLES OF A DECLINING MARKET 
While the export situation was thus 
causing so much uneasiness, the domestic 
situation was growing increasingly bad. 
Not only was the demand for flour ab- 


normally ae. bat the mills ev here 
were expe ng all kinds of d Ities 
in completing sales of flour definitely 
booked. Buyers who had bought flour in 
August for ninety-day shipment at from 
thirteen to fourteen dollars found in No- 
vember that it was worth only from nine 
to ten. The result was an inevitably large 
crop of excuses, cancellations, refusals 
of drafts and similar efforts to escape 
what in many cases was undoubtedly a 
crushing burden of financial loss. Man 
of the jobbers were in exceedingly dif- 
ficult position, for the banks every- 
where curtailed credit, and many bakers 
were hit equally hard. 

Sellers and buyers who had consistent- 
ly been conservative, and whose transac- 
tions were of such a kind that no long in- 
tervals elapsed between the booking and 
the completion of orders, naturally did 
not suffer very heavily; but there had 
been so many short rallies in the wheat 
market that almost every day some one 
was convinced that the bottom had been 
reached, and that the time had therefore 
come to do business for several months 
ahead. Nearly all these speculative ex- 

eriments were disastrous, the buyers los- 
ng because flour prices continued to de- 
cline, and the sellers because some of 
their customers were rendered unable to 
pay for their purchases. 


THE BLEACHED FLOUR PROBLEM 


Among all the excuses for contract 
cancellations, the one used by a certain 
number of buyers in Pennsylvania was 
the most baffling. The old and confused 
question of the right to bleach flour, 
which had been obscure ever since the 
passage of the federal food and drugs 
act in 1906, was finally and definitely set- 
tled, so far as interstate shipments were 
concerned, by a ruling of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, published on July 
31, to the effect that the artificial bleach- 
ing of flour did not constitute adultera- 
tion under the food and drugs act, but 
that it did constitute artificial coloring, 
and that, in consequence, every sack of 
bleached flour shipped in interstate com- 
merce must be so branded. 

A few of the states, however, and no- 
tably Pennsylvania, had special laws of 
their own absolutely prohibiting the sale 
of bleached flour. These laws had in 
most cases not been enforced for years, 
and many millers were quite ignorant 
even of their existence. In Pennsylvania, 
however, they were suddenly revived as 
furnishing an excellent excuse for refusal 
to accept or pay for shipments of bleached 
flour; in some cases local chemists de- 
clared flour to be bleached which had 
never been subjected to any such process 
at all. 

Of course this subterfuge was not em- 
ployed by reputable flour merchants, and 
an investigation undertaken by the Phila- 
delphia Flour Club and the Philadelphia 
Commercial Exchange proved that prac- 
tically all the members of those two or- 
ganizations had loyally and fully met 
their obligations. At the same time,’ the 
bleached flour law was suddenly invoked 
in enough cases to make very serious 
and widespread trouble. 


THE KANSAS MILLERS’ CASE 


Another curious result of the flour 
market situation was found in Kansas, 
where the new state industrial law was 
called into operation in connection with 
a number of millers of Topeka who had 
reduced the output of their mills be- 


cause of the slack demand. The state - 


law, in attempting to prohibit strikes, 
had likewise undertaken to prevent em- 
ployees from being thrown out of work 
by “arbitrary” shut-downs or reductions 
of activity, and it was claimed that the 
action of the millers came within the 
scope of this section of the law. 

The whole case was threshed out at 
considerable length, but finally, in De- 
cember, common sense triumphed, and it 
was admitted that the law was never in- 
tended to compel a manufacturer to go 
on producing commodities for which 
there was no adequate market. The case 
against the Topeka millers was, accord- 
ingly, dismissed. 

END OF THE GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Grain Corporation, which had 
ceased its active work May 31, played 
practically no part in-the affairs of the 
second half year. Mr. Barnes resigned 
in August, both as wheat director and 
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as president of the Grain Corporation, 
the affairs of the latter a been 
wound up so successfully that in July it 
returned to the United States Treasury 
three hundred and fifty million dollars 
of its half billion dollar capital, and in 
August returned a hundred million more. 
Its enorfnous business had been carried 
on with practically no demand whatso- 
ever on its capitalization, and the return 
of this great credit to the nation did 
much to strengthen the high opinion of 
its efficiency which the public had gradu- 
ally acquired. 


THE STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


The story of the milling year is sum- 
marized with considerable completeness 
in the two price charts which accompany 
this article, and in the table showing 
flour output and exports. The trade 
events of the year nearly all depended 
either on the course of wheat prices or 
on the export flour situation, and any 
history of the twelve months is largely 
an attempt to interpret the price, export 
and output figures. The estimated total 
flour output of all mills in the United 
States, and the total quantities of flour 
exported, are as follows, in barrels: 








1920— Output Exports 
Bee 14,840,000 1,073,000 
ot Se 9,280,000 1,026,000 
BERPOR ceccccccece 9,815,000 2,209,000 
eee errr 6,800,000 2,121,000 
) PPT ree ee 7,460,000 3,338,000 
SUMO ciccccesvcese 6,800,000 1,979,000 
GUE asdeverccsece 8,200,000 2,404,000 
BUBB ccccccccces 10,200,000 1,107,000 
September ........ 9,450,000 938,000 
CORSRSP cccscccces 9,650,000 1,607,000 
November ........ 9,500,000 1,101,000 
DOCOMDSP 22. ccces 9,000,000 1,000,000 
Totals, 1920 ...... 100,995,000 19,903,000 
Totals, 1919 ...... 132,334,000 26,450,000 
Totals, 110,991,000 21,707,000 
Totals, -» 117,785,000 13,926,000 
Totals, + 120,947,000 14,379,000 
Totals, 114,633,000 15,681,000 
Totals, 1914 ...... 126,932,000 12,769,000 

Deaths of the Year 14 


Edwin’ W. Shields, president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Com- 
pany, Kansas City, January 3, age fifty- 
three. 

Charles F. Beardsley, commission mer- 
chant, St. Louis, January 3, age seventy- 
one. 

Oswald Graves, commission merchant, 
St. Louis, January 10, age sixty-five. 

Morris L. Hallowell, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Company, Minneapolis, January 
14, age sixty-two. 

Charles H. Potter, president of the 
Empire Milling Company, Spokane, Janu- 
ary 15. 

William D. Gray, formerly of the E. P. 
Allis Company, Milwaukee, January 17, 
age seventy-six. 

David K. Reed, flour dealer, Boston, 
January 17, age eighty-nine. 

Thomas Page, pioneer miller, Topeka, 
Kansas, January 19. 

Roe R. Webb, flour salesman, Indian- 
apolis, January 21, age forty-two. 

David Ellis, miller, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, January 25, age eighty-seven. 

Aaron B. McCrillis, flour dealer, Provi- 
dence, January 30, age eighty-three. 

W. L. Shellabarger, miller and grain 
dealer, Decatur, Illinois, February 3, age 
fifty-four. 

W. E.-Carr, miller, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, February 6. 

William C. Ellis, of the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Company, St. Louis, February 10, 
age seventy-six. 

William Cooper, pioneer miller, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, February 11. 

C. W. McQuaid, Des Moines represen- 
tative of the Snell Mill & Grain Com- 
pany, February 14. 

S. Warren Lamson, commission mer- 
chant, Chicago, February 25. 

Lewis S. Tyler, Baltimore manager of 
the Washburn-Crosby Company, March 
2, age fifty-five. 

James B. Harris, former miller, Terre 
Haute, March 7, age seventy-nine. 

David B. Kirk, flour exporter, Kansas 
City, March 8, age seventy-six. 

Harry G. Beck, feed dealer, St. Louis, 
March 9, age fifty. 

Melvin L. James, flour broker, Phila- 
delphia, March 11, age fifty-seven. 

Joseph F. Pritchard, vice president of 
the Modern Miller Company, Chicago, 
March 23, age sixty-seven. 

William H. Lake, of A. O. Slaughter 
& Company, grain, Chicago, April 2, age 
fifty-five. 

Frederick D. Larabee, president of the 


Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
J 18,902,522 192,383,961 14,720,333 
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Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- Charles Vogtel, secretary and ral 
sas City, April 5, age fifty-two. 

E. B. White, former miller, Gladstone, 
Michigan, April 16, age ninety-one. 

T. M. McCord, grain merchant, Minne- 
apolis, April 25, age eighty-nine. 

Harry S. Belt, millers’ agent, Balti- 
more, May 9, age sixty-six. 

E. Evan Dunwoody, former miller and 
flour dealer, Philadelphia, May 11, age 
seventy-three. 

William H. Stokes, miller, Watertown, 
South Dakota, May 26, age seventy-five. 

Henry Wangenheim, grain merchant, 
San Francisco, June 5, age seventy-three. 

Foster P. Rhines, miller, Watertown, Charles M. Amsden, grain merchant, 
New York, June 23, age seventy-seven. Minneapolis, December 3, age seventy- 

George H. Eastman, miller, Minneapo- one. 
lis, June, age eighty-one. George W. Gardiner, flour merchant, 

John B. Hupp, vice president and gen- New York, December 14, age seventy- 
eral manager Kansas Flour Mills Com- four. 
pany, Wichita, July 14, age forty-eight. Paris Gibson, former miller, Great 

Raynsford W. Searle, grain merchant, Falls, Montana, December 16, age ninety. 
Buffalo, July 15, age fifty-one. G. B. Gunderson, president of the Min- 

John Stevens, inventor of the Stevens nesota Grain Company, Minneapolis, De- 
roller mill, Neenah, Wisconsin, August 5, cember 23, age sixty. . 
age eighty. ! Edward N. Osborne, vice president of 
— *.. a, Bono merchant, the Qsborne-McMillan Elevator Com- 

go, August 6, age sixty-nine. : ; 

Charles A. Barnard, Portland (Ore- PSnv:,, Minneapolis, December 26, age 
gon) representative of the Wolf Com- 4 . ‘ ' 
pany, August 11, age sixty-nine. Prag | Lk. rea miller, Island City, 

John W. Eckhart, flour merchant, Chi- En sd R Barb ; a h 
cago, August 15, age sixty-five. ’ B  Milit "Cc re songs of the 

W. S. Hoge, flour dealer, Washington, + acne illing Company, Minneapolis, 
D. C., August 16, age seventy-three. ecember 29, age sixty-eight. 


S. M. Brownold, flour salesman, New 
York, August 25, age fifty-four. 
James W. Fernald, grain merchant, 


pany, New Ulm, Minnesota, November 
8, age fifty-three. 

J. Allen Smith, president of the J. 
Allen Smith Company, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, November 25, age seventy. 

Albert E. Walsh, flour merchant, New 
York, November 26, age forty-eight. 

John M. Turner, flour merchant, San 


sixty-three. 

Russell R. Zimmerman, flour dealer, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, December 3, 
age forty-eight. 





United States—Grain Crops 

A A Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
Chicago, August 25, age eighty-one. riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
James Wilson, former Secretary of United States by years (in millions of bush- 


i els): Buck- 
oe ge Towa, August 26, Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 


c1g 1920, 790 3,232 1,624 202 69 11 14 

William Dunlop, Toronto manager for 1919. 934 2,859 1,232 161 89 7 165 

the Canadian Cereal & Flour Mills Com- eed se aes bo ae +4 | 2 
Oo . , , 

pany, Ltd., September 2. _ 1916: 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 

Richard S. Lyon, grain merchant, Chi- 1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 654 14 16 

’ -si 1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 

cago, September 15, age seventy-six. 1913. 763 2.447 11122 178 41 18 14 


James H. Sherman, milling engineer, 1912. 730 
Kansas City, October 2, age thirty-seven. 1911. 621 


Ludwig Deetjen, former miller, Man- Le o-t cae byte 4 oa. > 2 = 
} 1 ; ‘ 30 20 15 
heim, Pennsylvania, October 6. 1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
E. E. McLemore, president of the City 1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
Mill & Grain Company, Columbia, Ten- $06: 735 2,927 965 180 683 626 | 15 
‘ 702 «953 187 28 28 15 

nessee, October 21, age fifty-two. 1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
Benjamin S. Bull, treasurer of the + po ry tt bie ome +4 4 a 
Washburn-Crosby Company, Minneapo 1901. 748 1528 737 110 30 418 46 
lis, November 1, age fifty-one. 1900. 522 2,105 809 59 «24 «20 ~=«10 
Edgar Judge, miller and grain mer- 1899. 547 2,078 796 73 (24 12 
chant, Montreal, November 6, age ninety. }$3%: 675 1,924 731 = 6626 a. 
cae t Weeden illens’ A . 530 1,9 99 67 27 15 
Fran - Purviance, millers’ agent, 1896. 428 2,284 707 70 «24 14 
Chicago, November 7, age thirty-seven. 1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 15 
J. B. Baxter, flour merchant, Boston, cone b+ aes os =. o 

: , 639 70 «27 12 

November 7, age forty-nine. 1892. 516 1,628 661 80 28 12 








FLOUR AND WHEAT EXPORTS DECREASE 


The report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for November 
and the 11 months ended Nov. 30 shows a material decrease in both wheat and 
flour exports from the October record. Flour exports in November amounted to 
1,101,054 bbls, valued at $12,679,967, as against 1,606,770 bbls in October, 938,350 in 
September and 1,107,000 in August. The monthly average of flour exports for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, was 1,800,000 bbls, and for the calendar year 1919 
it was 2,200,000. Wheat exports in November amounted to 26,035,147 bus, valued 
at $67,979,491, as against 35,802,977 bus in October, 30,770,796 in September and 
27,570,000 in August, with a monthly average of 10,200,000 bus for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1920, and of 12,340,000 for the calendar year. 

The comparative figures are as follows (000’s omitted): 


o—tTuly——, -~—August—, -September—, -—October—, —November— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 


Flour, bbls .... 2,404 1,731 1,107 1,638 938 1,764 1,607 1,620 1,101 1,840 
Wheat, bus ... 23,838 5,834 27,570 12,941 30,771 17,090 35,803 13,687 26,035 15,116 
Barley, bus ... 1,013 5,464 2,377 6,469 2,066 4,497 2,515 2,483 1,623 1,484 
Corn, bus ..... 1,151 508 781 716 0 =6.1,035 1,210 1,417 868 1,829 962 
Oats, bus ..... 432 4,334 671 4,673 875 5,267 442 3,905 477 2,820 
Rye, bus ...... 7,595 2,000 56,083 548 2,464 1,143 2,696 895 4,802 1,654 


Calendar Year Breadstuffs Exports 


Exports of grain and flour from the United States, by calendar years, as reported by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: Corn Mill- 

flourand feed, 
Oats, bus Rye, bus Barley, bus meal, bbis_ tons 
12,411,504 51,444,383 15,334,086 ...... 
11,192,558 65,294,535 32,898,166 37,611,840 1,200,000 
39,899,091 114,462,932 7,631,639 18,805,219 1,798,000 
52,170,000 98,689,000 13,412,000 17,859,000 1,211,000 
53,548,000 101,411,000 15,161,000 22,486,000 422,000 
48,264,000 104,572,000 13,156,000 26,529,000 490,000 
15,626,000 35,067,000 7,847,000 18,208,000 348,000 
45,287,000 6,275,000 


Corn, bus 
26,449,581 148,086,470 
21,706,700 111,177,103 
13,926,117 106,196,318 
14,379,000 154,049,686 
15,680,801 205,829,820 
12,769,073 173,861,944 


nie 12,278,206 99,508,968 1,995,000 12,782,000 





10,622,000 61,655,000 30,980,000 30,374,000 474,000 8,195,000 417,000 136,108 
11,258,000 32,669,000 61,578,000 2,126,000 5,000 3,555,000 490,000 107,982 
8,370,000 24,257,000 42,693,000 1,931,000 19,000 8,263,000 345,000 49,605 
9,688,000 48,490,000 36,206,000 1,272,000 $68,000 4,589,000 477,000 63,597 
13,013,000 92,780,000 37,578,000 1,205,000 2,747,000 6,671,000 359,000 78,019 
15,277,000 91,384,000 83,201,000 1,746,000 1,342,000 5,444,000 831,000 106,000 
14,324,000 62,851,000 102,519,000 25,480,000 1,073,000 14,528,000 685,000 . 97,000 
11,344,000 20,739,000 111,266,000 28,822,000 470,000 13,769,000 481,000 69,000 
-. 11,543,000 18,016,000 46,499,000 1,220,000 94,000 8,485,000 349,000 21,000 
- 19,555,000 73,373,000 91,733,000 1,495,000 2,758,000 9,800,000 683,000 28,000 
- 18,328,000 129,466,000 18,724,000 5,969,000 4,855,000 8,713,000 256,000 50,000 
19,200,000 178,300,000 102,400,000 25,900,000 2,600,000 8,700,000  ...... «see. 
18,500,000 98,900,000 190,400,000 32,200,000 2,000,000 12,300,000 ...... seus 
18,500,000 108,700,000 206,100,000 41,100,000 4,900,000 16,900,000 ...... ..... 
16,600,000 149,200,000 207,300,000 49,900,000 15,700,000 4,500,000 ...... «sees 
13,600,000 109,900,000 189,100,000 62,300,000 10,000,000 15,900,000 .....4 ween 





*Eleven months, Jan, 1-Nov. 30, 


manager of the ——_ Roller Mill Com- _ 


Juan, Porto Rico, November 28, age 
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« Quietness pervades the flour market. 
Buyers are taking their time in arranging 
further purchases, and temporary needs 
only are being met. The outlook for 
January is promising. Stocks are low 
and, considering the ris¢ in wheat since 
present prices were fixed, spring wheat 
flour is now cheap. Ontario winters are 
firmly held by country millers, since it is 
clear that, demand for this wheat has 
created a local scarcity. Top patents are 
quoted at $11.10 bbl, in 98-lb jutes, and 
second patents at $10.60, delivered On- 
tario points, less 10c bbl for cash; On- 
tario winters, $8.50 bbl, in secondhand 
jutes, Montreal or Toronto. 

Not many sales of Canadian flour are 
being made to United States buyers, but 
the outlook for future business is im- 
proving. Top patent springs are today 
worth $9@9.50 bbl, in jute, f.o.b. New 
York or corresponding points, American 
funds, and second patents $8.65@9. On- 
tario soft winters are being sold for ship- 
ment to New York at $8.40 bbl, bulk, 
Canadian funds. 

Cable transactions with British buyers 
have been consummated at a price of 
76s 6d per 280 lbs, in jute, c.i.f. terms, 
for Manitoba spring wheat flour, and 
72s 6d for Ontario winters. Some mills 
are asking as high as 79s for springs. 
Exchange on these quotations is at the 
Canadian rate for sterling. 


WHEAT 


Manitoba spring wheat is coming for- 
ward all-rail for use of Ontario mills in 
fair quantities, and mills are now re- 
duced to such supplies for their daily 
needs. All-rail wheat on spot is at a 
premium of around 6c over the option. 
Ontario winter wheat is selling in car 
lots at $2 bu, country points, while mills 
are paying around $1.70 for farmers’ 
loads at their doors. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for feed is improving. Bran 
is quoted here in mixed cars at $40 ton, 
in bags, and shorts at $42, delivered, 
Ontario points. 

OATMEAL 

Rolled oats are being quoted to do- 
mestic buyers in mixed cars at $3.40@ 
3.50 per 90-lb bag, delivered, Ontario 
points, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, at 10 
per cent over rolled oats. Some export- 
ing business was done with British buyers 
at close prices. 

Oat hulls are worth $18@20 ton, in 
bags, mill points, Ontario. 

COARSE GRAINS 

These grains are doing better. De- 
mand is improving. No. 2 white Ontario 
oats, 50@53c bu, f.o.b. country points; 
barley, 85@90c; rye, $1.50@1.55; buck- 
wheat, $1@1.05; No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 5314c,—in store, Fort William; 
American corn, $1.15, track, Toronto, 
prompt shipment. 


FLOUR DEALER ASSIGNS 

An adjourned meeting of the creditors 
of the Cad Evans Milling Co., Toronto, 
was held on Thursday of this week. The 
initial meeting was held Dec, 23, but at 
that time the position was not clear 
enough to enable the creditors to decide 
as to the best procedure. Subsequent 


investigation has shown the liabilities to 
be in the neighborhood of $48,500, and 
the assets $21,600, practically all of 
which are in a residential property near 
Toronto. 


The company has no mills, but has 
been carrying on business in flour as 
wholesale dealers, and is not incorpo- 
rated. The creditors are practically all 
Ontario and western milling concerns 
from whom Evans has been buying flour. 
Apparently their sales to him were made 
on 30-day terms. An assignment is now 
to be made for the benefit of the cred- 
itors. 

NOTES 

American dollars are today worth about 
15 per cent premium in Canada. 

Robbers broke into a bakery in St. 
Catherines, Ont., and stole $100. 

Greece bought flour in Canada this 
week. It is said the amount was 6,000 
tons. 

Bakers in Niagara Falls, Ont., have re- 
duced the price of bread lc per 24-0z 
loaf, making the standard rate 12c for 
this size loaf. 


The Nut Krust Bakeries, Ltd., Toronto, 
organized in 1919 with several branches 
in this city, has made an assignment. The 
company is capitalized at $250,000. 

Winter wheat flour is becoming scarce 
in Ontario, owing largely to the fact that 
American buyers have been paying a pre- 
mium for car lots of the wheat. It would 
be reasonable to expect an early rise in 
the price of the flour. 

The usual deliveries of advertising cal- 
endars have been made by Canadian mills 
over the year end. The Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., and the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., have 
each gotten out very attractive ones, 

The rate of ocean freight on flour be- 
ing quoted to Canadian mills remains at 
45c for 100 lbs. Reports of cutting in 
quotations for wheat would make the dif- 
ference between the grain and the fin- 
ished product more than the 5c per 100 
lbs recently established. Canadian ocean 
freight charges are now being collected 
on a basis of Canadian sterling exchange 
and not at the New York rate, as was 
the case before the recent protest against 
this practice. 

Millers west of Toronto in Ontario are 
taking steps to put an end to certain 
price cutting practices that have grown 
up in their localities during the last few 
months. The proposal is to take the 
price of each mill as a standard for the 
locality in which such mill is situated. 
Necessarily, such a-plan calls for fair 
dealing and good faith on the part of 
each mill, and any misrepresentation as 
to prices being asked will lead to breaches 
of the arrangement. 


A preliminary statement of the affairs 
of the Judge-Jones Milling Co., Ltd., 
Belleville, Ont., which was reported in 
this correspondence two weeks ago as be- 
ing in difficulties, discloses a surplus of 
$30,000. Apparently the trouble was due 
entirely to the extraordinary state of the 
markets for flour and grain, which gave 
rise to nervousness on the part of cer- 
tain creditors that would probably never 
have been felt under normal conditions. 
George B. Jones, the active member of 
the company, has had an honorable career 
in the Canadian trade, and he should be 
able to make good if the present crisis 
can be tided over. Most of his troubles 
are due to a personal illness that kept 
him away from his office at a time when 
his presence was-needed. 





WESTERN CANADA 
Wiwnirrc, .Man., Dec. 31.—Markets 
are very quiet, owing to the holidays. 
The domestic flour markets are still very 
quiet, but it is evident that there are 





small stocks all along the line, from the~ 


consumer back to the miller. Demand is 
slow. Today’s quotation for top patent 





spring wheat flour is $10.65 bbl, in jute 
bags, second patents $10.05, and clears 
$9.45, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. Saskatchewan points take 
10c bbl under these prices, and eastern 
Alberta 20c under. From western Al- 
berta to the Pacifi¢ Coast, prices rise 
progressively. For 30-day terms, 10c bbl 
is added to the foregoing, and for 60-day 
terms, 20c. 


MILLFEED 


The market continues dull and feature- 
less. Prices remain unchanged. Bran is 
being quoted at $35 ton, in bags, and 
shorts at $37, in cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered, f.o.b. Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 


On Monday the wheat market opened 
very dull, but gained more strength dur- 
ing the last few days. The strength in 
the American market is the result of the 
continued good demand for export and, 
notwithstanding the holiday season, sub- 
stantial quantities are being worked daily 
to Europe. While receipts are fair, the 
offerings are very light, and not much is 
going into store at the Head of the 
Lakes. 

Cutting of the wheat crop in Argentina 
is progressing favorably, and as we ap- 
proach their shipping season this supply 
of grain may have some effect on the 
market, but many large exporters are 
not looking for lower prices. Inspections 
this week averaged 570 cars per day, 
against 873 last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern wheat for each day of the week 
ending Dec. 31: 


-—Futures— 

Cash Dec. May 

WOO, BF wcvcesesacess $1.93 + $1.93 $1.79 % 
WOE. BS svvccvccvcies 1.88% 1.88% 1.77 
WOES, BD cccccccccvess 1.96% 1.96% 1.80} 

Se Pree 1.96 1.96 1.80% 

DOG, SL ccccscccveses 1.935 1.95% 1.83% 

OATMEAL 


There is no improvement in this mar- 
ket from last week. The jobbing price 
for rolled oats is now around $3.25 per 
80-lb bag, while mill prices range down- 
ward to as low as $2.80, delivered, Win- 
nipeg territory. Oatmeal in 98-lb bags is 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is little or no change in the 
market, with a very poor demand exist- 
ing for everything. Since a week ago, 
oats have advanced 91/%,c bu, barley de- 
creased 1%c, and rye decreased 2'4c. 
Closing prices: No, 2 Canadian western 
oats, 621%,c; barley, 89\,c; rye, $1.64,— 
in store, Fort William. 


RYE FLOUR 


Very little business is being done in 
rye flour. Prices show no change from 
last week. Best patents are worth $10 
bbl, in bags; medium grade, $9.25; dark, 
$7; rye meal, $8,—delivered Manitoba 
points. 

NOTES 

Reports from Alberta state that there 
is a steady movement of wheat from that 
province to the government elevator in 
Vancouver for shipment via Pacific 
routes. Other grains are also being 
shipped to the coast for a like purpose. 

One of the United States Shipping 
Board steamers is now in Vancouver load- 
ing grain for Europe. The seller is a 
firm in Portland, Oregon. It is further 
reported that the French government has 
a purchase made for shipment from Van- 
couver. 

The bakers of Calgary have entered in- 
to an agreement with their employers for 
a minimum wage scale, to apply until 
May 1, 1921. Foremen are to receive 
$39.25, dough men and oven men $937.25, 





bakers and confectionery men $34.25. 
The usual provision for overtime is made. 
The hours are to be eight per day. 
Farmers’ organizations throughout the 
West continue to express their approval 
of the proposed wheat pool. In Saskatche- 
wan some have gone further and pro- 
posed a general moratorium to apply to 
all debts until the price of wheat reaches 
$3 per bu. This may be taken as show- 
ing the extremes to which some elements 
in the farming community would resort 
in order to have their way about prices. 


About 130 co-operative trading asso- 
ciations will be on the books of the 
provincial secretary when 1920 has been 
concluded. Several new associations have 
been formed during the closing weeks of 
the year. A large proportion of the co- 
operative organizations have been pro- 
moted by and are now being conducted in 
connection with United Farmers of Al- 
berta locals in different parts of the 
province. 

L. E. Gray. 





MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que., Dec. 31.—No new 
developments have taken place in the 
local flour market, but a fair amount of 
business has passed in spring wheat 
grades, and sales of car lots are re- 
ported at the following prices: top pat- 
ents, $11.10 bbl; second patents, $10.60; 
strong bakers, $10.40,—ex-track, less 10c 
bbl for cash. 

There is also a better demand for win- 
ter wheat patent flour, and sales were 

. made around $10 bbl, ex-store. Stocks of 
both spring and winter wheat flours are 
reported low, and millers are looking 
forward to an improvement in demand 
in the near future. 

Sales to the United States are practi- 
cally at a standstill, owing to the uncer- 
tainty as to the outcome of the present 
tariff bill now being considered by the 
Senate. 

There is a fair inquiry for export busi- 
ness, but buyers are requesting prompt 
seaboard clearance. Importers in the 
United Kingdom are afraid to purchase 
for future delivery, owing to uncertainty 
as to the policy of the royal commission. 
The commission is not buying at present, 
and may at any time make big reductions 
in the price of flour on hand. 

The West Indian market appears to be 
considerably congested, particularly Bar- 
bados, Trinidad and Demerara, and there 
are few inquiries for prices from those 
countries. 

Millfeed and rolled oats markets show 
no change, although recently there have 
been inquiries for rolled oats from Scan- 
dinavia. Bran is selling at $41 ton, shorts 
at $43, and middlings at $47, ex-mill. 

The demand for coarse grains is only 
fair. No. 2 Canadian western oats are 
quoted at 7214,c bu, No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern at 6914c, extra No. 1 feed oats at 
684c, and No. 1 feed oats at 67c, ex- 
store. 

NOTES 

An ocean freight rate of $1 bbl is 
quoted from Halifax to Newfoundland, 
and $1.20 from St. John to Newfound- 
land. 

The Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine, Ltd., intends running this winter 
a fortnightly service to Newfoundland 
from Halifax. 

The Canada Steamship Co. has decided 
to inaugurate a new service between St. 
John, N. B., and Newfoundland, making 
fortnightly sailings. 

Frank E. Perkins, of Thompson- 
Perkins, Inc., sales representative of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., for New 
England, is in Montreal on a visit. 

W. M. Philip, director of the ‘firm of 
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Watson & Philip, flour importers, Dun- 
dee, Scotland, was in Montreal for a few 
days, and will return to Scotland early 
in the new year. 

Ocean freight rates for January, west, 
and January seaboard clearances, remain 
the same as December, namely, 45c per 
100 lbs. These rates apply on the move- 
ment of flour to Liverpool, London, 
Leith, Glasgow and Avonmouth. 

It is expected that toward the end of 
next week the Lachine Canal will be 
emptied to permit of repair work to 
pipes, to be carried out under the base 
of the canal. This will affect the milling 
capacity of one or two mills, owing to 
their water power being cut off. 

T. J. Grices. 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Dec. 31.—Unusual dull- 
ness has characterized the milling trade 
in this territory in the last week. There 
is no demand for flour. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
. output activity 
This week ....-.scecessere 4,656 9 


Least Week 2... cccccccccces * 9,300 37 
FOSF GHD vcccvcesccccccces 20,714 86 
TWO Years AGO ..ceeseceeee 17,464 73 


GRAIN MOVEMENT FOR YEAR 


There has been a falling off in the 
movement of grain in and out of this 
market in 1920, compared with 1919, and 
there has also been a big falling off in 
the movement of grain in and out of all 
the other big primary markets of the 
country. Receipts of all grains in Oma- 
ha for 1920 total 62,176,800 bus, com- 
pared with 64,008,400 for 1919, while out 
shipments for 1920 total 54,743,700 bus, 
compared with 59,228,700 for 1919. 

The falling off in the volume of busi- 
ness done through the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change in 1920 as compared with 1919 
was due to an acute car shortage in the 
earlier months of the year, and to such 
a slump in the prices of all farm prod- 
ucts in the last few months of the year 
as to lead to a general tendency on the 
part of farmers in Nebraska and other 
states tributary to this market to hold 
their grain in the hope that better mar- 
keting conditions might develop. 

The causes that operated to cut down 
Omaha’s receipts and shipments of grain 
in 1920 operated also to reduce the busi- 
ness done in every other primary market 
in the United States. The Omaha market 
has done its full share of such business as 
has developed, and the grain men here 
look forward confidently to the new year, 
The territory tributary to this market 
produced enormous crops in 1920, and 
local cash handlers believe that in the 
coming 12 months a large volume of busi- 
ness will be done through the Omaha 
Grain Exchange. 

The following table shows receipts of 
the various grains in this market and 
shipments of those grains out of this 
market in 1920, compared with 1919: 








RECEIPTS 
1920 1919 
Wheat, bus ......... 24,786,000 23,080,000 
CEPR, BUS cicccccsece 20,277,000 22,229,000 
Gate, BUS .cccccccece 13,982,000 14,565,000 
TRVO, BES cecccsvccess 1,969,000 1,487,200 
Barley, bus ......... 1,162,800 2,647,200 
Totals, bus ........ 62,176,800 64,008,400 
SHIPMENTS 
1920 1919 
Wheat, bus ......... 23,503,600 19,896,800 
COP, BUM occcccscces 16,570,800 21,141,400 
Oats, BED soccpesccce 11,770,000 14,474,800 
Rye, BUS ccccsccccecs 1,932,700 1,372,100 
Warley, WES ccccccecs 966,600 2,343,600 
Totals, bus ....... 54,743,700 69,228,700 


Leicn Leste. 





RICE CROP OF KOREA 

It is noted in the Japan Chronicle that 
the second forecast of the rice crop of 
Chosen for this year is 426,835 koku less 
than the first estimate, making the 
amount of rice expected to be gathered 
throughout the peninsula 14,969,413 koku 
(koku=5.119 bus). A low temperature 


and the appearance of rice insects ac- 
count for this decrease in estimate. If 
this amount is realized, however, it will 
be an increase of_18.4 per cent over the 
rice crop of last year. 
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New York, N. Y., Dec. 31.—The old 
year closed with Wall Street taking a 
more optimistic view of the future, and 
various signs of increased public interest 
in the securities market. A large pro- 
portion of the shares dealt in on the New 
York Stock Exchange made new low lev- 
els for the year during the last week of 
the tremendous December liquidation. 
Some of the selling was connected with 
the efforts to establish losses which would 
figure in the income tax balances, while 
the weakness was also accounted for by 
the disinclination of the public to buy 
securities while the market was unsettled. 


INVESTMENT BUYING 


On the breaks, however, there was good 
buying by hard headed investors. There 
are signs that the sharp declines of many 
shares have depressed them below the 
price they ought to sell at notwithstand- 
ing unsettlement in business and the fall- 
ing off in orders for merchandise. The 
fact is that high grade securities are a 
good purchase around the present level. 
This applies to the seasoned dividend 
shares and to many of the strong indus- 
trial stocks. At the low level touched 
last month many of these issues more 
than discounted the bad news that had 
developed, as well as pretty much every- 
thing else of an unfavorable nature 
which could reasonably affect values. 


TRADE OUTLOOK 


Various trade experts, including Judge 
Gary, expressed a cautious optimism 
about the future, and many declared that 
the reaction in commodity prices had 
gone too far and that there was nothing 
to justify the sensational declines in 
some stocks. Many of the active shares 
stood the heavy selling well, and more 
than one speculator for the decline found 
the market stronger than he thought it 
was. Some of the buying was by bear 
traders who had gone short and who were 
anxious to cover their short sales before 
it was too late. Before the week ended, 
there was a generally better sentiment 
prevailing in the financial district, and 


the feeling seemed to be that the market. 


would show-pronounced strength in vari- 
ous quarters soon after the new year had 
been ushered in. 


FALL IN BANK STOCKS 


Stocks of many of the well-known 
Wall Street banks are now selling at the 
low level of recent years. Many of the 
shares which used to sell on a 4 per cent 
basis are now quoted at prices which re- 
turn about 6 per cent on the investment. 
The whole market for bank stocks has 
been adversely affected by the develop- 
ment of weakness in trade conditions 
and fears that many business casualties 
would be reported after the Jan. 1 state- 
ments were compiled. 

Some of the banks have taken large 
losses in connection with the decline in 
merchandise on which they had made 
large loans. Others have taken losses in 
connection with unfortunate underwrit- 
ing syndicates which had been unable to 
cash in on their investments. It is ex- 
pected that many of the banks will show 
better earnings next year, however, but 
in the meantime the indications are that 
discriminating investors will have an ad- 
mirable opportunity to pick up high 
grade bank shares at bargain levels. 


THE BOND MARKET 


Higher prices for various Liberty 
Bond issues had a good effect upon the 
bond market. There was fairly heavy 
buying in some high grade issues, and 
the market, 6n the whole, gave a good 
account of itself. Investors were dis- 
criminating, and evinced a disposition to 
take the best securities and to prefer 
safety of principal to largeness of in- 
come. There was a good deal of shift- 


ing of investments, not only in connec- 
tion with income tax payments, but also 
with reference to the effort to sell out 
low paying securities and replace with 
those yielding 7 and 8 per cent. The 
public continued to buy bonds in good 
volume, and while the movement was not 
spectacular, it was sufficiently impressive 
to indicate that the investing public was 
inclined to make caretel purchases 
around the present level. 


AS TO FAILURES 


Various rumors of impending failures 
were used to depress the market. Some 
of these were more or less sensational, 
but likewise visionary. Those familiar 
with the strain upon credits were sur- 
prised that more failures did not occur. 
The banks have the situation well in 
hand, however, and have been extremely 
careful not to take on more than they 
could handle profitably and for the best 
interests of the whole community. It is 
expected, however, that January will 
show an increase in commercial failures, 
but the increase will not be alarming, for 
it is not believed that any firms or con- 
cerns of the first magnitude will be 
forced under. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 

It looks as if there would be a resump- 
tion of speculative activity in the stock 
market before long. With the year-end 
settlement out of the way and the ex- 
traordinary efforts to safeguard the 
money market, the situation has been 
robbed of many of the dangers which 
were effective a year ago. The country is 
gradually stabilizing merchandise prices 
on a basis at which the public is likely 
to buy. Great benefits will result from 
this process, and the indications are that 
the country will make distinct headway 
along various lines during the next three 
months. 

It is believed by some experts that 
there will be a spurt in the activity of 
industrial shares, with higher prices for 
many. Unless all signs fail, it looks as if 
there would be increased speculation, 
with a broader investment demand, as a 
consequence of the successful passing of 
one of the most troublesome year-end 
financial settlements in the history of the 
American markets, 


WAGE EARNERS 

The average employee is developing a 
wholesome respect for his job. He is 
giving much better service than last year, 
and is working to help his employer and 
to protect his interests. There are fewer 
strike disturbances and, although there is 
irritation in some quarters, it is felt that 
employers and employees are getting’ 
closer together than they have been at 
any time since the war started, except, 
of course, in those instances where they 
fought the battle of their country side 
by side. There are many reasons for be- 
lieving that efforts now under way will 
be successful in strengthening many 
weak spots. 

INCREASED BUYING 

The country is showing up well, con- 
sidering the extent of the business de- 
pression and the complications prevalent 
in financial and business affairs. It is 
felt that the upward turn in the stock 
market may not make itself felt until 
there has been a thoroughgoing read- 
justment of merchandise prices in all 
quarters. The demands upon the banks 
are still heavy, but there is nothing to in- 
dicate that they will not be met in time. 
The indications are that the total finan- 
cial engagements last month, including 
those which were adjusted at the close 
of the year, aggregated the largest total 
ever financed in a December money mar- 
ket. It is a great relief for the markets 
to begin the new year without that set- 
tlement staring them in the face. 
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The outlook is for somewhat easier 
money, although it is by no means prob- 
able that the credit strain will be wholly 
relaxed immediately, and that it will go 
back to the quotations of ordinary years. 
But the acute tension is not likely to 
continue, for at prevailing prices it is 
much easier for the country to finance 
its day-to-day business. Much first-aid 
work has been done in various quarters, 
and there is no longer any unwieldy 
speculative accounts to safeguard and 
provide for. The main thing now is to 
readjust inventory values upon a healthy 
basis, so that the banks may not take un- 
due risks in financing new business. 





Minneapolis—Yearly Flour Prices 
Average prices of flour at Minneapolis, per 
bbl, by calendar years: 


Year Pat istclear Year Pat ist clear 


1920. .$12.61 $9.5075 1902...$3.684 $2.67 
1919.. 12.00 9.07 1901... 3.636 2.57 
1918. .*10.1125 ee 1900 3.705 - 2.445 
1917.. 11.34 9.80 1899... 3.564 2.456 
1 + 7.09 5.73 1898... 4.551 3.318 
1915 6.66 6.41 1897... 4.39 3.422 
1914 5.10 3.906 1896... 3.4525 2.61 
1913... 4.595 3.355 1895... 3.388 2.425 
1912... 5.13 3.7875 1894... 3.67 2.05 
1911... 6.08 1893... 3.7575 2.2225 
1910... 6.60 8.7875 1892... 4.3125 2 
1909 5.70 4.16 1891... 5.05 4.09 
1908... 5.31 3.53 1890... 4.96 3.73 
1907... 4.75 3.05 1889. 5.27 3.395 
1906... 4.09 84 1888. 4.87 3.50 
1905... 4.8175 2.8225 1887... 4.26 35 
1904... 4.65 3.0875 1886... 4.37 3.29 


1908... 4.07 2.94 1885... 4.91 8.54 
*Standard Victory flour. 
The high point in 1920 was $16.20 on May 
11, and low point $7.85 on Nov. 30. 





Minneapolis—Flour Price Range ~ 
Average high and low quotations of pat- 
ent flour at Minneapolis by months for 10 
years: 


1920 1915 
Dec. .... $8.80@ 9.10 Dec, ..... $6.15 @6.35 
Nov. ... 9.10@ 9.45 Nov. ..... 5.40@5.65 
Oct. .... 10.90@11.50 Oct. ...... 5.35 @5.65 
Sept. ... 12.835@12.85 Sept. ..... 5.15 @5.50 
Aug. ... 12.00@12.50 Aug, ..... 6.35 @6.80 
July .... 13.50@13.80 July ...... 6.80@7.30 
June ... 13.75@14.60 June...... 6.45 @6.75 
May .... 14.70@15.40 May...... 7.70@8.10 
April ... 14.00@14.55 April ..... 7.50@7.90 
March .. 12.90@13.45 March .... 7.35@7.60 
Feb. ... 13.20@13.865 Feb. ...... 7.50@7.90 
Jan, .... 14.15@14.50 Jan. ...... 6.70@6.95 
1919 1914 
Dec. ....$13.80@14.25 Dec, ...... $5.75 @6.15 
Nov. ... 12.70@13.20 Nov. ..... 5.75 @6.00 
Oct. .... 11.80@12.40 Oct. ...... 5.65 @5.85 
Sept. ... 11.556@12.25 Sept. ..... 5.75 @6.15 
Aug. .... 11.656@12.36 Aug. ..... 5.30@5.70 
July .... 12.00@12.30 July ...... 4.45 @4.75 
June .... 11.90@12.10 June ..... 4.35@4.65 
May .... 12.835@12.55 May ...... 4.45 @4.75 
April ... 12.06@12.40 April ..... 4.40@ 4.65 
March .. 11.15@11.25 March .... 4.50@4.76 
Feb. .... 10.50@10.65 Feb, ..... 4.46@4.70 
Jan, .... 10.25@10.30 Jan. ...... 4.40 @ 4.60 
1918 1913 
Dec, ...$10.25@10.55 Dec. .....$4.35@4.60 
Nov. ... 10.10@10.50 Nov. ..... 4.40 @4.60 
Oct. .... 10.30@10.55 Oct. ...... 4.35 @ 4.55 
Sept. ... 10.30@10.50 Sept. ..... 4.50@4.70 
Aug. ... 10.45@10.55 Aug. ..... 4.55 @4.85 
July ... 9.80@10.98 July ...... 4.60 @4.95 
June ... 9.60@ 9.70 June ..... 4.65 @5.05 
May .... 8.560@10.20 May ...... 4.50@4.80 
April ... 9.10@10.20 April ..... 4.45 @4.75 
March .. 9.20@10.15 March .... 4.256@4.60 
Feb, .... 10.00@10.20 Feb. ..... 4.40@ 4.65 
Jan. .... 9.75@10.00 Jan. ...... 4.30 @ 4.65 
1917 1912 
Dec. .... $9.80@10.10 Dec. ..... $4.25 @ 4.55 
Nov. ... 9.90@10.15 Nov. ..... 4.35 @4.65 
Oct. .... 10.20@10.40 Oct, ...... 4.60@4.85 
Sept. ... .11.15@11.35 Sept. ..... 4.60 @4.80 
Aug. ... 12.90@13.20 Aug. ..... 4.95 @5.25 


July .... 12.40@13.10 
June.... 13.65@14.10 





May..... 14.65 @15.15 

April ... 11.50@11.75 

March .. 9.35@ 9.90 coe B ‘ 
Feb, .... 8.85@ 9.30 Feb. ...... 4.95@5.40 
Jan, .... 9.00@ 9.45 Jan. ...... 5.10@5.50 

1916 1911 

Dec. .... $8.40@ 9.00 Dec. ..... $4.25 @ 4.55 
Nov. .... 9.50@10.15 Nov. ..... 4.35 @ 4.65 
Oct. .... 9.15@ 9.76 

Sept. ... 8.20@ 8.70 

Aug. ... 7.20@ 17.75 

July .... 6.00@ 6.30 

June ... 6.60@ 5.90 

May ... 6.05@ 6.30 

April ... 6.00@ 6.50 

March .. 6.75@ 6.15 

Feb. .... 6.05@ 6.60 

Jan, .... 6.50@ 6.856 








England and Wales—Crops and Acreage 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops and acreages of England and 
Wales in 1920 and 1919 (000’s omitted): 


o— -—Acres—, 

1920 1919 0 
Wheat ...... 53,416 68,808 1,875 2,221 
Barley ...... 60,688 43,792 1,637 1,510 
TORRE ccccesee 86,080 91,336 2,266 2,564 
COFM cccccces 4,840 4,976 146 142 





Argentina—Wheat Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


1920°*........ 1,937,264 19138......... 1,396,069 
1919... .cccece 8,094,213 1912......... 1,473,696 
1918... .cc00e 1,976,184 1911......... 1,327,043 
W917. wccceces 1,259,608 1910......... 1,292,570 
1916.....0e0e 1,616,048 1909......... 1,304,598 
1915....0006 1,299,749 1908......... 1,271,200 
1914... ..cceee 764,040 1907......... 1,427,989 


*Jan. 1-Oct. 21, 9% months. No flour 
exports since Aug. 12. 
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The general feeling that the worst is 
over is still prevalent in the flour trade, 
and, while no buying other than in small 
lots for immediate requirements occurred 
this week, the general undertone of the 
market was better. In fact, business was 
not much duller than it usually is at this 
time of year. . 

Narrower fluctuations in the wheat 
market are taken by some to indicate 
that the market is steadying down a bit. 
If true, this will do much toward bring- 
ing some buying shortly after the first 
of the year. Stocks here are not heavy, 
and some of the flour which original buy- 
ers failed to take care of has been resold. 
This removed some of the pressure from 
the market, but not enough to bring buy- 
ers’ ideas of price up to the level of mill 
limits, except in scattering cases. 

General trade conditions are better 
than they have been for some time, but 
there is still room for improvement. 
Those who have flour sold to buyers who 
are inclined to sidestep ‘can be largely 
instrumental in- bettering conditions if 
they will, in each case where such a buyer 
has any responsibility whatever, see that 
he either takes the flour purchased or 
stands the loss occasioned by its resale. 
By impressing upon the minds of these 
men that they cannot avoid responsibility 
and still retain their position in business, 
much may be accomplished toward rid- 
ding the trade of this form of abuse. 
The trouble is that no one individual 
cares to make a fight single handed, and 
as some hesitate even to attempt a strug- 
gle for fear of hurting some one’s feel- 
ings, the sidestepper continues to take 
advantage of the situation and profit by 
the weakness of others, 

The export situation took on some new 
life on the strength of a sale of several 
thousand tons of flour to Greece, about 
which nothing in detail could be learned, 
though it was generally accepted as a 
bona fide transaction. 

The large local bakers are fairly well 
supplied with flour and are possessed of 
definite bearish notions regarding flour 
prices, though admitting that, if they 
were met by mills, no large lines would 
be taken on. These ideas of price range 
around $8.25 for spring patents and $8.75 
for Kansas straights, in jute. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $10.50@10.75; standard patent, $9@ 
9.50; first clears, $7.50@8; soft winter 
straights, $8.75@9; hard winter patents, 
$9.50@10.25; straights, $9@9.50; clears, 
$7.50@8; rye, $8.50@9.25,—all in jute. 


STORK OUTWITS SANTA CLAUS 


B. H. Wunder, president of New York 
Flour Club and member of the board of 
managers of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, has been the recipient of many 
congratulations during the holidays on 
account of the present of a baby daugh- 
ter on Christmas Eve. This is one of 
the few cases on record where the stork 
has beaten Santa Claus in gladdening the 
home of a flour man. The little girl has 
been named Betty Jane. Since her ar- 
rival her father has not paid much at- 
tention to the flour business, and no little 
boy in the land with the newest and 
brightest little red wagon has anything 
on Bert when it comes to appreciating 
his gift. , 

NOTES 


H. J. Guernsey, of the Corbin Flour 
Con, Cohen spent the week in New 
ork. 


Earl Rankin, New York flour broker, 
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is spending the holidays with Mrs, Ran- 
kin in Bermuda. 


Alexander Crawford, of William Ham- 
ilton & Co., Glasgow, Scotland, sailed for 
home on the Carmania, Dec. 28. 





PHILADELPHIA 
PurLaperpnia, Pa.; Dec. 31.—Trade in 
flour during the past week was quiet, 
and the market developed no important 
change. Buyers generally lacked confi- 
dence, and were inclined to hold off until 
after the first of the year. Stocks in the 
hands of jobbers and bakers, however, 
are not large and, should the wheat mar- 
ket become more settled, a revival of 

buying interest is anticipated. 


NOTES 

Jacob B. Pultz, head of the grain firm 
of J. B, Pultz & Co., is spending the 
holidays with his sister, Mrs. Keyser, at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. : 

The closing day of the year was cele- 
brated by the Commercial Exchange with 
music and dancing on the floor of the 
exchange. It was greatly enjoyed by all 
present, and was not marred by the dis- 
order which is sometimes an incident of 
affairs of this character. 


SamuEt S. Danirets. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., Dec. 31.—Flour, after 
a weak opening, closed the last week of 
the old year firm, just as it has been do- 
ing for many weeks. Most every one in 
the business hopes there will be no come- 
back this time, certainly not until the 
market has given the trade a little shake- 
up and turn-around from present condi- 
tions. Prices regained their early loss in 
most cases, and offerings at the close 
were less plentiful and shown more at- 
tention, this applying particularly to 
near-by winter straights. 

Springs were strong but inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $9.50@9.75; 
standard brands, $9@9.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less in 
jute, or 20@25c less in bulk. Buyers are 
showing more interest in offerings, but 
trading still is light. 

Hard winters were firm but quiet, 
short patents at the close ranging nomi- 
nally $9.25@9.50; straights, $8.75@9,— 
in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@ 
10c less in jute, or 20@25c less in bulk. 
Some mills are asking 25@50c over quo- 
tations, but these are a little in advance 
of the procession. Small holdings will 
stimulate buying if market displays any 
backbone. 

Winters were steadier and in better 
demand, short patents closing nominally 
at $9.50@9.75; near-by straights, $8@ 
8.25,—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in 
wood, 5(@10¢ less in jute, or 20@25c less 
in bulk. Patent was relatively too high 
for business, but several car lot sales of 
near-by straights were made—as low as 
$7.25, bulk, early, and as high as $8, bulk, 
toward the close. 

City mills turned the tide, Tuesday, by 
reducing the price of their spring and 
blended patents 50c bbl, for since then 
the market has been doing better. They 
ran only part time, and reported general 
trade slow. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 19,246 
bbls; destined for export, 3,691. 


THE YEAR’S BUSINESS 


Nineteen hundred and twenty was an 
irregular year for business in the Balti- 
more flour, grain and milling trade, be- 
ing excellent with the grain exporters, 
both as to volume and profits, and de- 
spite Gulf ports’ differential advantage; 
above the average with the steamship 
men, but disastrous and disheartening to 
most of those handling flour, feed and 
corn goods, the latter attributing their 


poor showing to the great decline, ab- 
normal financial conditions, cash wheat 
premiums, Canadian invasion or lack of 
export demand, and are therefore not 
only glad to see the old year go, but 
ready and anxious to speed its parting 
with a kick. 

With the exceptions noted, it has been 
a twelvemonth of wails and lamentations; 
consequently, the figures will do the talk- 
ing. Receipts of grain for the year were 
65,221,773 bus; exports, 53,686,049. Re- 
ceipts of flour, 2,089,765 bbls; exports, 
1,780,404. Compared with last year, 
wheat, corn and rye show gains, while 
flour, oats, barley, malt, buckwheat and 
millfeed lost ground. 

The official figures for the year (000’s 
omitted) are approximately as follows, 
with comparisons: 

c—Receipts— oe 


1920 1919 1920 91 

Flour, bbls... 2,090 4,107 1,780 2,348 
Wheat, bus.. 33,545 26,575 29,266 26,040 
Corn, bus.... 5,310 3,393 1,757 1,029 
Oats, bus.... 3,816 7,317 1,917 6,711 
Rye, bus,.... 20,933 7,804 19,910 8,395 
Barley, bus.. 1,251 4,373 836 3,917 
Malt, bus.... 364 832 eos eee 
Buckw’t, bus. 3 26 

Millfeed, tons 16 18 

NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 103; number now in port, 71. 
A Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
membership certificate recently sold at 


Exports from here this week included 
2,317 bbls flour and 451,927 bus grain— 
273,297 wheat, 140,514 corn, 34,286 rye 
and 3,830 oats. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 26 to Dec. 31, 31,725 bus; year ago, 
13,751. Range of prices this week, 84@ 
92c; last year, no market. 

Orlando L. Smith, Jr., local manager 
Black Diamond Steamship Corporation, 
of New York, has applied for member- 
ship in the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

William H. Stiide, of Otto Stiide & Co., 
grain exporters, who has been abroad for 
business and health, expects to sail from 
Rotterdam on the steamer Rotterdam to- 
morrow. 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30 to Dec. 31, 1,410,059 bus; same 
period last year, 1,541,668. Range of 
prices this week, $1.65@1.831,; last year, 
no market. 

John Tyler Ricketts, a popular young 
salesman of the Baltimore branch of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., and Miss Mary 
Joseph Grogan, were married Wednesday 
morning in Sts. Philip and James Church, 
this city, and immediately after the cere- 
mony left for an extended wedding trip. 

Vessel arrivals here in December are 
reported at 198, against 203 in November, 
and distributed as follows: United States, 
110; Great Britain, 35; Norway, 24; 
Dutch, Danish and Swedish, 5 each; Ital- 
ian, 3; French, Japanese and Greek, 2 
each; German, Chilean, Finnish and Bel- 
gian, 1 each. 

The City Dairy Co., a local combination 
of leading dairies, of which George S. 
Jackson, the well-known grain man, has 
been president since its inception, has 
sold its business, equipment and good- 
will to the Western Maryland Dairy, of 
Baltimore, a successful rival. It is said 
the property of the City Dairy Co. is 
valued at more than $1,000,000. 

It is announced that next week one of 
the smaller bakers of Baltimore will re- 
duce the price of his 114-lb loaves of 
bread from ldc to 12c, and the 1-lb loaf 
from 10c to 8c, both on the cash-and- 
carry plan; while another baker, who has 
been selling a 12-0z loaf for 7c, will give 
a 131/,-oz loaf for the same money. It is 
generally thought that the little fellows 
will soon succeed in making the big bak- 
ers meet these prices. 


The regular ticket for five directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce, to serve three 
years and to be voted for at the annual 
election on Jan. 31, has been posted by 
the nominating committee as follows: 
George S. Jackson, Robert Ramsay, John 
H. Gildea, Jr., Joseph G. Reynolds and- 
J. Carroll Fahey. The indications are 
that there will be no opposition to these 
candidates and that George S. Jackson 
will be the choice of the new board for 
president, with A. W. Mears, the flour 
man, looming up strong for vice presi- 


dent. 
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The Hawkeye State, which with the 
Buckeye State is being built by the Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corporation for the . 
Shipping Board, and which, beginning 
Feb. 15, will be operated between Balti- 
more, San Francisco and Honolulu by 
the Matson Navigation Co., has had a 
successful trial run in the Chesapeake. 
The Hawkeye State is said to be the 
largest passenger steamer ever built at 
Baltimore, the second largest ever con- 
structed in the United States, and al- 
together the finest passenger liner ever 
turned out by an American shipyard. 
She will cost about $6,500,000, is 535 feet 
long, 72 feet beam and 50 feet deep, 
with a deadweight capacity of 14,000 tons 
and, when loaded, a displacement of 21,- 
000 tons, . 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 31.—While the 
mills expected no business this week, the 
inquiries indicated that some buyers are 
getting anxious concerning the future. 
While stocks of flour are generally be- 
lieved to be low, there are somé points in 
this state where there seems to be more 
than the present owners know what to do 
with, and they are offering to sell low 
in order to get out of their troubles. This 
flour, it is said; was forced on them by 
the mills some weeks ago. The mills 
here, however, say this will cut no figure 
when the demand starts, and that there is 
more flour to be sold to July 1 than was 
booked during the past six months. 

The bids made by some of the good 
sized buyers were lower than could be ac- 
cepted. At the same time, there was a 
persistent inquiry. Prices quoted were 
about the same as last week to 10¢ high- 
er, but a few mills were asking consider- 
ably more for the best patents. There 
were sellers of first clear at low figures 
to clean‘tip an accumulation, but it seems 
difficult to get buyers interested. Second 
clear is offered, but prices are said to 
be too high. Rye flour stronger, with 
only a light demand. 

Kansas mills quoted higher prices but, 
outside of the regular trade, nothing was 
done. The range in prices asked was 
wider than last week. No effort is being 
made to force trade. Short patent was 
quoted at $9.50@10.30, and standard pat- 
ent $9@9.60, Buffalo rate points. 

Winter wheat mills have not changed 
prices from last week, and business is 
very light. Short winter patent was 
quoted at $10.25@10.35, standard at 
$10.05@10.15, and pastry at $9.75@9.85, 
track, Buffalo. 

Canadian mills were in the market, and 
sold a little flour. Asking prices today 
were $9.25 for the best patent, and $9 
for bakers, jute, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds continue unsettled, with buy- 
ers taking only what they need at the 
moment, and paying prices asked. A 
better inquiry for middlings was report- 
ed, but the price was very low last week 
and the advance has checked demand. 
Prices today were $1@2 higher than 
early this week. Bran, flour middlings 
and red dog were about steady. Jobbers 
here say there is a better outlook to 
the feed situation, and believe prices will 
go higher in a few days, as trade is sure 
to pick up rapidly. The mills here are 
sold ahead, and production is very light. 

Canadian mills are offering middlings 
at $31.50, prompt shipment, and quote 
January bran at $34, track, Buffalo. 
These prices, they claim, are compara- 
tively low, quality considered. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was quiet, with 
prices irregular, some western shipments 
being offered rather low. Hominy feed 
lower, with light offerings of white, but 
there seems to be a good supply of yel- 
low, which at the difference in price is 
selling well. Gluten is offered at $54, but 
time of shipment indefinite. . 

Cottonseed meal and oil meal dull, with 
resellers below the market. Brewers’ 
grains are quoted at $52, prompt ship- 
ment from New York, and distillers’ at 
$56, prompt western shipment. Sprouts 
are offered at $52, prompt western a 
ment. Alfalfa is held at $36@38, Milo 
maize, No. 3, $1.57, spot, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat unsettled, with prices lower 
than last week, there being sales at $2.50. 
Canadian was bought at that price, and 
more offered, while New York state 
dealers were asking an advance. The 
supply is still reported very light. Buck- 








eke ant dull a per 100 
in 5-lb paper \ 

Rolled pg better demand and firm. 
Oat feed is offered quite freely, consid- 
ering the very limited demand. The mills 
here look for higher prices next month. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week 80,875 48 
Last week .. 58,500 35 
Year ago .... -. 108,350 86 
TWO years agO ....se-eeee 124,200 75 
Three years agO ...-+++-- 119,150 70 


NOTES 


An active attempt will be made this 
season to get New England manufac- 
turers to ship via the Erie Canal, and 
it is said some large contracts for bulk 
freight have already been closed. 

Edward S. Walsh, state superintendent 
of public works, retires from that office 
today, and will become head of one of the 
largest shipping companies on the barge 
canal, Mr. Walsh grew up in the canal 
business. 

The total tonnage of the Erie Canal 
for 1920 was 1,421,434, an increase of 
182,590 tons over 1919. Shortage of 
boats and general depression in business 
are given as reasons for the small in- 
crease in traffic. 


Although all the iron furnaces and 
steel mills in the Buffalo district are run- 
ning at less than capacity production, 
executives of these plants believe the 
business slump is soon to end, and that 
better conditions will prevail early in 
1921. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 6,- 
202,000 bus, compared with 13,557,000 a 
year ago. Nearly 1,000,000 bus of the 
wheat afloat in the harbor were taken out 
this week and shipped for export, leaving 
about 3,500,000 still in vessels, which 
will probably all be out by the end of 
next month. Last year there were 2,000,- 
000 bus afloat, and in 1919, 22,781,000. 


Potato growers in this state are trying 
to organize for the purpose, it is said, 
of standardizing the product, but it is be- 
lieved the main object is to check the de- 
cline in prices. Growers were offered 
$1.50 bu for fancy stock at digging time, 
and the price has declined to 85c, track, 
Buffalo. There is no sale at even that 
price, as buyers are looking for a 50c 
market in a few weeks. 

E. BAancassEr. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—The_ local 
flour market during the past week was 
very dull. Millers’ agents stated that not 
for months had it showed so little move- 
ment, and December will go on record 
as being nearly, if not quite, the dullest 
in the history of the Boston flour trade. 
No change of note has been recorded 
either in prices or demand. Millers’ rep- 
resentatives made no attempt to change 
prices with the fluctuations in wheat, but 
have been content to submit what few 
bids were made by the trade, for the 
consideration of the mill. 

Dealers seem to think that buyers are 
waiting until after the first of the year 
before placing necessary orders for flour, 
and are hoping that January will show 
an improvement in business. 

The trouble in the flour trade seems 
to have its basis in the refusal of both 
distributors and consumers to stock up 
beyond the limits of current needs. This 
delay in covering known needs seems to 
have become a fixed habit. Very little 
attention is being paid by any one in the 
trade to the strong points in the situa- 
tion. The low prices that have prevailed 
during the past month have failed to 
stimulate business and bring buyers into 
the market. They are congratulating 
themselves that they were not stampeded 
by the speculative wheat market flurry 
into purchasing flour at top prices, that 
later could be had much cheaper. 

Prices are practically unchanged on 
all grades of flour, the whole situation 
being a nominal one at the close of the 
month. Prices on spring and hard win- 
ter wheat flours would undoubtedly be 
shaded considerah]y. if there was any 
opportunity to do business. Soft winter 
wheat flours are held firm, but prices are 
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out of line, compared with other flours, 
and no business is reported. . : 
Corn products are in quiet demand. 
White corn are steady, but yellow 
meals are about 20c per 100 lbs lower 
than last week. Oatmeal in good de- 
mand, with the market firmly held. 


NOTES 

Gottfreid J. K. Eisfeldt, baker, 
Worcester, Mass., is bankrupt. Liabili- 
ties, $11,671; assets, $4,200. 

V. Maini & Co., Inc., Boston, has been 
incorporated, to deal in flour, grain and 
food products; capital, $50,000. 

Clarence L. Williams, for several years 
associated with the Park & Pollard Co., 
Boston, has severed his connection with 
that concern and on Jan. 1 took charge 
of the buying end of the Black Rock 
Milling Corporation, Buffalo. Mr. Philip 
Bushby also retires from his association 
with the Park & Pollard Co., and enters 
the grain brokerage business here. 

Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 31.—Several 
mills have run intermittently this week; 
two have been shut down entirely, due to 
slack demand and needed repairs, and 
all this, taken in connection with the 
short week, has cut down the output ma- 
terially. There were scattering sales of 
spring wheat flour toward the end of 
the week, in one or two cases of car lots, 
but sales of established brands do not 
clearly represent the tone of the market. 
In general, though, there is a firmer feel- 
ing. 

Prices have been steady all week to 
25c higher.. There has probably been 
less trimming to the grain market than 
for some time. The impression among 
millers here is that the bottom is about 
reached in the wheat market. Further, it 
is believed that Congress will impose 
some sort of restriction on the free ship- 
ments here of Canadian wheat and flour. 
All these factors are adding some 
strength to the flour market. 

Prices are rather elastic. Some have 
not put out even the nominal quotations 
that have prevailed for weeks, but have 
adopted a come-and-see-me-policy, which 
indicates that price will not stand in the 
way of a deal. 

Principal quotations on hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $10.25@11 bbl, 


cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; local, $10.50; 


bakers patent, $10.10, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; spring straights, $10, cotton 98’s, 
local; first clears, $7.75@8.75, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.50; low 
grade, $6@6.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

There has been some inquiry for soft 
wheat flour, but sales were light. De- 
spite this lack of support, the market is 
steady, with few concessions, and then 
not to exceed 5c bbl. The soft wheat 
market is firm to a little higher, and 
probably that explains the continued 
strength of winter straights. Offers of 
$1.85 .bu do not interest growers any 
more than when the market was $1.75. 
The bulk of receipts here comes through 
shippers, who ask around $2, track. 
Country mills in many localities are idle 
for want of wheat, and are down to a 
grist and feed mill basis. Winter 
straights are quoted nominally at $9.25@ 
9.35 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $10.50. 

There has been some inquiry for rye 
flour, and sales have increased, There is 


‘ a sharp upturn to prices, in sympathy 


with the growing scarcity of the grain, 
and some mills are asking 60@75c above 
10 days ago. Ruling prices on best white 
brands are $9.60@9.75 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston. Western brands jobbed 
here share in the advance, with prices 
50c higher, as~ follows: light, $10.50 bbl; 
medium, $10; dark, $9.50.—cotton 98's. 
There is no accumulation of millfeed. 
Some mills are not yet caught up on 
earlier sales; others are offering close to 
last week’s prices, varying slightly below 
to slightly above. Principal quotations: 
spring bran, $40 ton, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $44@46; winter bran, $38 
@40, mostly local; spring middlings, $43 
@45, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $46 
@48; winter middlings, $44@46, sacked, 
mostly local. Rye feed about $4 lower, 
and quoted at $42@44 ton, sacked, most- 
ly local. Fair business in western feeds, 


with crushed oats steady at $48 ton, and - 


corn meal at $43, both bulk, jobbing. 


Corn meal, table quality, stationary at 
$2.75 per 100 Ibs, jabbing. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 


week] — of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
DUD. WOU. 6 25 5 cin es deseees 5,550 30 
TEGRE WOE ccc ccc cctccciccs 8,000 43 


Of this week’s total, 4,250 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 800 winter and 500 


rye. 
* #* 


The Washburn-Crosby Co., through its 
local agency, obtained two contracts here 
this week on spring patents, one for the 
Monroe County hospital at $9.25 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s; the other for various relief or- 
ganizations at $9.50 bbl, cotton 14’s. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

DuturH, Minn., Jan. 3.—The same 
slow and narrow trading prevailed in 
flour last week as in the preceding one. 
Most users were disposed to move cau- 
tiously, and only the ones who were low 
on stocks expressed enough confidence to 
cover immediate needs. Because of the 
lack of buying interest, mill sales ran 
disappointingly light, though, in view of 
the holidays, millers hardly expected the 
trade would voice any active demand for 
future supplies. It seems to be the atti- 
tude of buyers to work off stocks be- 
fore making new purchases, and mills an- 
ticipate that these in and out operations 
are likely to hold throughout the winter. 
Mills marked up asking prices 35c bbl 
today on the advance in wheat. 

The durum mill reported scattered sales 
of part or car lots, though buyers as a 
rule continued to hold off. Shipping in- 
structions came in slowly, indicating 
buyers had immediate requirements cov- 
ered. The advance of 75c bbl today and 
25c last week may induce the trade to 
give freer shipping directions. The ad- 
vance Tepeceutiy scared out’ new buying 
for the present. 

Trade in rye was light last week, and 
principally for local consumption. The 
few orders received were easily cared 
for. Outside interest absent, there be- 
ing no encouraging feature in sight as to 
future demand or business in that quar- 
ter. Mill advanced asking prices 20@30c 
today, and in some cases 50c last week. 

The millfeed situation has not changed, 
demand and trade still being at low ebb. 
Mills advised that about the only interest 
noted was for bran, other feeds appar- 
ently not being wanted. The small pro- 
duction was disposed of to established 





. trade. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 

Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This week 30 
Last week ... 22 
Last year 19 
TWO years AGO ....seeeeeee 6,150 17. 


NOTES 


Frank L. Carey, of Minneapolis, was 
on ’change today. 

James S. Graves, of the Capitol Ele- 
vator Co., left this evening for a business 
trip to New York, Baltimore and other 
eastern points. 

Specialists in rye hope for a fresh ex- 
port demand in the near future. The 
undertone of the market appears strong- 
er, and prices made substantial improve- 
ment during the week. 

The W. S. Moore Grain Co., at a meet- 
ing last week, amended its articles of cor- 
poration so that the capital stock shall 
be $500,000 and the highest amount of in- 
debtedness at any one time $2,500,000. 

The Leamon bakery, of Superior, has 
been incorporated, with $75,000 capital 
stock, to operate bakeries and sell food- 
stuffs. The incorporators are George 
Leamon, Leah Leamon and Hans Swan- 
son. 

N. L. Wilson, county agent and repre- 
sentative of the University of Montana, 
was in Duluth last week, and invited the 
Board of Trade to send representatives 
to a Montana farmers’ forum at Boze- 
man, Mont., Jan. 12-13. 

Charles F. Macdonald, secretary of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, was confined to 
his home last week with a badly strained 
back as a result of wrenching it while 
caring for the futnace in his home. He 
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returned to-his office today in a some- 
what crippled. condition. 
The Consolidated Elevator Co., at its 
annual meeting held in New York, elect- 
ed officers and directors as follows: 
president and manager, H. A. Starkey; 
vice president and secretary, G. H. Spen- 
cer; vice president, Frank B. Kellogg; 
assistant secretary, W. H. Wilson. 


News was received here last week of 
the death of Mrs. L. R. Hurd at her home 
in Wichita, Kansas. Mr, and Mrs. Hurd 
for many years made their. home in Su- 
perior, where Mr. Hurd‘ was actively 
identified with the milling business, and 
both had a host of friends in that city 
as well as Duluth. 

Julius H. Barnes spent the New Year’s 
holiday. here, and between his business 
cares managed to find time to make for- 
mal presentation to the people of West 
Duluth of a $100,000 Y.M.C.A. build- 
ing. He intimated that he was not bear- 
ish regarding the general trade and in- 
dustrial outlook in this country for the 
first few months of the new year. 

Unsatisfactory conditions are still evi- 
dent in the wheat screenings market, 
which continues to hold around the $10 
mark, with only an occasional buyer. 
The feeding proposition drags, but hopes 
are for improvement with the advent of 
colder weather. Holdings are reported 
heavy, but sales are not being pressed, as 
this might lead to lower price levels. 


The report of the Soo Canal for the 
month of December shows that 27,025,281 
bus wheat, 4,967,830. bus other grain, and 
444,830 bbls flour moved through it for 
eastern delivery. During the season of 
1920 there passed 143,456,487 bus wheat, 
51,630,135 bus coarse grain, and 7,477,533 
bbls flour, bound for eastern ports. The 
wheat tonnage exceeded that of 1919, 
but other grain and flour show reductions. 


A considerable movement of Canadian 
wheat is reported en route in cars for 
handling and reshipping to Minneapolis. 
Elevators are interested in increased 
traffic, as a storage proposition. Local 
mills take enough to keep them supplied 
for going requirements, and are also 
after occasional cars of the dark north- 
ern, paying 6@I11c over March for No. 1. 
The mills were active bidders for top 
grades of durum, and willing to pay 
highest prices to get it. Elevators cared 
for the mixed variety. On No. 2 they 
paid 4c under March for both spot and 
to-arrive. The reduction in receipts 
firmed the cash market. 

° F. G. Cartson. 





PACIFIC LINE TO MEDITERRANEAN 

San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 31.—Passen- 
ger and freight service from the Pacific 
Coast to the Mediterranean, the first di- 
rect line of steamers from San Francisco 
to Europe, is to be undertaken next year 
by Swayne & Hoyt. The advent of the 
service will mark an epoch in Pacific 
Coast shipping, as nothing in the way of 
a passenger line to Europe has ever been 
attempted before. Swayne & Hoyt have 
made application to the United States 
Shipping Board to have assigned to this 
service three of the new 535 type of pas- 
senger boats. The firm has thoroughly 
canvassed the situation, and has been as- 
sured of an ample movement of freight 
and more than enough passengers to fill 
the steamers. 

Persons travelling between the Pacific 
Coast and southern Europe could save al- 
most 50 per cent in transportation 
= by journeying direct by boat in- 
stead of making half the journey by rail 
across the United States, and it would 
take only about five days more for 
the all-water trip, according to Lloyd 
Swayne, junior member of the firm. 

The ports of call would be Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco, San Pedro, 
Cadiz, Barcelona, Marseilles, Genoa and 
Pirzus, via the Panama Canal. From the 
Northwest would be shipped lumber and 
grain; from California, canned foods. A 
goodly number of Italian immigrants 
come to California. 

The steamers wanted for the new serv- 
ice are 535 feet long, of 20,000 tons, oil 
burning, 17-knot speed, and designed to 
carty 250 first class and from 500 to 750 
third class passengers. There would be 
ample space for freight, as the steamers 
are known as the intermediate type, for 


freight and passengers. 
. R. C. Mason. 
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The opening of the new year gives 
little hope for immediate relief from the 
upsatisfactory situation that has existed 
in the milling industry of this section 
since government decontrol. The price 
of Pacific wheats makes the export flour 
trade unworkable in any direction, ex- 
cept a limited movement- to South and 
Central America and the Philippines. 

Flour is still moving to the Southeast 
by rail, where mills have old transit, but 
at the present rate is unworkable. The 
water rate to the Atlantic seaboard is 
likewise too high, and will have to be 
lowered about lic per 100 lbs to work 
much flour to seaboard points, and cor- 
respondingly more for inland destina- 
tions. 

The north coast trade shows no change 
other than a further reduction in the 
number of carload buyers and an in- 
creasing disposition on the part of bakers 
to buy frequently in small parcels, 
caused by both financial conditions and 
the desire to keep close to shore in case 
of a decline. ' 

Soft wheat flours have not followed the 
advance in wheat, and are based on $9.50 
bbl for family patent in 49-lb cottons. 

Hard wheat top patents: Washington 
made, from Dakota and Montana wheat, 
$8.55@9.15; Dakota, $10.10@10.60; Mon- 
tana, $9.30@9.70; Canadian, $8.90@9.25. 

Millfeed is firmer, owing to light mill- 
ing operations. Local mill-run, $36 ton; 
Montana mixed feed, $28@30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
THES WOE 6 sccicecs $2,800 9,241 18 
Last week ........ 52,800 17,949 34 
SOOP GOO fecccsces 52,800 41,963 79 
Two years ago..... 46,800 20,597 44 
Three years ago.... 46,800 23,540 50 
Four years ago..... 40,800 24,238 59 
Five years ago..... 40,800 28,576 70 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

. Flour Pet. 
Weekly 


output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ......... 57,000 ,639 3 
Last week ........ 57,000 7,647 13 
VORP OOO cccaceces 57,000 41,849 75 
Two years ago..... 57,000 37,721 66 
Three years ago.... 57,000 30,764 53 
Four years ago..... 57,000 29,628 61 
Five years ago..... 61,000 28,647 50 


The close of the year found the north 
Pacific mills operating lighter than at 
any previous period during the present 
crop year. For the two weeks ended 
Dec. 25, 1920, 64 mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 533,960 bbls flour, 
made 118,827, or 22 per cent of capacity, 
against 136,923, or 27 per cent of ca- 
pacity, made the previous fortnight, by 
70 mills with a two weeks’ capacity of 
501,880 bbls. 


NOTES 


Dakota first clear is offering here at 
$8@8.15 bbl; Montana, $6.50@7.25. 

Wheat receipts at Seattle for the first 
half of the crop year, 3,027 cars, against 
3,693 last year; Tacoma, 2,945, against 
3,560. 

Frank S. Clark, manager north Pacific 
Coast branch of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., is spending a few days at the com- 
pany’s headquarters at Lewistown, Mont. 

Ocean freights from the Pacific Coast 
to transatlantic ports are easier. The 
tate to the United Kingdom for flour 


and sacked wheat has been reduced from 
90s to 85s, basis current sterling ex- 
change. 

The chairman of the local organization 
of the European Relief Committee has 
been advised by Herbert Hoover that 
Seattle’s contribution will be expended 
for Washington flour and condensed milk 
at prices equal to, if not better than can 
be obtained in, open competition..- 

A joint meeting of the North Pacific 
Millers’ Association, representing Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, with 
the Montana Millers’ Association, repre- 
senting Montana and Wyoming, to reach 
an agreement on selling terms and prac- 


tices, will probably be held at Spokane, . 


Wash., next month. 

The Public Service Commission of 
Washington, on Dec. 30, issued a formal 
order to the effect that on Jan. 1, 1921, 
the car minima for grain and grain prod- 
ucts of 40,000 lbs, in conformity with 
Interstate Commerce Commission special 
permission No. 51,215, and the Commis- 
sion’s rules and regulations, shall apply 
to traffic within the state of Washington. 

The present wheat crop of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, with the 
carry-over from the previous crop, was 
approximately 68,000,000 bus. After al- 
lowing for wheat exports and rail ship- 
ments, wheat ground into flour, winter 
wheat seeded and. wheat consumed as 
feed, the Pacific Northwest enters the 
new year with stocks of wheat in all posi- 
tions of approximately 40,000,000 bus. 

The Seattle port warden’s report for 
November, 1920, shows exports: to Great 
Britain, 3,000 tons wheat; the Orient, 860 
bbls flour; Portugal, 6,580 tons wheat; 
South America, 6,090 bbls flour. Domes- 
tic water shipments: to Alaska, 1,171 bbls 
flour, 295 tons feed; Atlantic seaboard, 
68 tons rice, 151 tons beans; California, 
23,400 bbls flour, 530 tons feed; Hawaii, 
5,825 bbls flour, 812 tons bran and shorts; 
Philippines, 10,030 bbls flour, 98 tons 
wheat. Receipts by water: from Cali- 
fornia, 79 tons beans, 180 tons cereals, 
80 tons rice; Philippines, 3,177 tons copra 
cake; British Columbia, 12,318 bbls flour, 
260 tons middlings, 105 tons oats; the 
Orient, 298 tons buckwheat, 1,059 tons 
copra cake, 168 tons rice, 201 tons rape 
seed, 200 tons soya bean cake; Siberia, 
21 tons linseed. ~ 





OREGON 


PortLtanp, Orecon, Dec. 31.—Holiday 
week was a slow affair in the local flour 
trade. Only necessary buying was done. 
The mills are hoping for a material im- 
provement in the next few weeks. Prices 
were unchanged, patents being listed at 
$9.80 and bakers at $8.75. 

The millfeed market also ruled quiet, 
with no material changes in quotations. 

Weekly output of Portland mills. in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 16,485 34 
Last week ........ 48,000 9,055 18 
Year ago ......... 42,600 24,658 60 
Two years ago .... 40,500 29,759 73 
Three years ago ... 33,000 15,902 48 


Wheat buying has been at a minimum, 
and no new export business has been 
announced. Closing bids on the local 
board: hard white, $1.60; soft white and 
white club, $1.55; northern spring and 
hard winter, $1.50; red Walla, $1.47. 

Some business was done in oats at 
$35.50, sacked, but the corn and barley 
markets were neglected. 

* * 


The largest grain cargo to clear from 
the Columbia River went out on the Brit- 
ish steamer Orca this week. It consisted 
of 448,000 bus wheat, valued at $806,000, 


and was loaded at Astoria by the Pacific 
Grain Co., of this city. 
J. M. Lownspate. 





UTAH 


Ocpen, Utan, Dec. 31.—Representa- 
tives of export houses have entered the 
Utah and Idaho grain markets during 
the past week, with the result that con- 
siderable wheat has been moving, accord- 
ing to reports received by Ogden millers, 
though the prices have averaged low. 
These grain buyers have been bidding 
$1.35 bu, f.o.b. Ogden, for hard wheat, 
and have secured sufficient to give a bet- 
ter local tone to general market condi- 
tions. 

This grain has been moving to eastern 
and Gulf ports, the long shipment being 
made despite the heavy freight rates that 
have affected Utah and Idaho conditions 
for several months. ; 

Ogden millers and grain buyers have 
been securing soft wheat at $1.40 bu, 
f.o.b. Ogden, there being a greater de- 
mand for the soft wheat than for hard. 

Flour prices have changed slightly. 
The Ogden price is $8.50 bbl for both 
hard wheat flour and family patents. 
Demand has been slow, bakers and 
wholesalers buying only what is abso- 
lutely needed to keep stocks up to de- 
mand. However, there is anticipation 
that, with invoice taking concluded, 
wholesalers will carry slightly larger 
stocks than up to the first of the year, 
and the general market is expected to 
show considerable betterment. 

Increased demand has been noted 
from the southeastern states, and there 
have been some new bookings of fair 
proportions. . Prices quoted during the 
past week for this trade were $9.25 bbl 
for standard and $9.50 for high patent, 
f.o.b. lower river points, basis 98-lb cot- 
ton bags. No quotations were made to 
Pacific Coast points. — 

Bran demand continues light. Pacific 
Coast buyers purchased at $40 ton, f.o.b. 
California common points, the price pre- 
vailing in Ogden being $35, f.o.b. Ogden, 
in carload lots, 

NOTES 


Joseph M. Parker, manager of the 
Ogden mill of the Sperry Flour Co., has 
returned from a conference with com- 
pany officials at San Francisco. 


Detailed analysis has been made of 75 
commercial stock feeds manufactured by 
11 firms and companies. These feeds are 
now registered as on the market in Utah, 
according to Walter M. Boyden, of the 
state food department. 

B. L. Slack, grain. buyer, of Ogden, is 
recuperating from a severe illness. He 
will present a paper on grain market 
conditions of the world to the Utah State 
Farm Bureau at its convention in Salt 
Lake City next Thursday. 

Sugar prices have taken another tum- 
ble in the Ogden market, retail figures 
reaching a level of $8.10 per 100 Ibs. The 
Amalgamated Sugar Co. officials an- 
nounced that this retail reduction was 
an actual loss to the dealers, as prices 
of sugar from factory to jobber were 
$8.70 per 100 Ibs during the week. 

Co-operative marketing of farm prod- 
ucts is favored by the Salt Lake County 
Farm Bureau, according to a resolution 
passed during the past week. Co-opera- 
tion with the Farmers’ Society of Equity, 
in extending its business at Midvale so 
as to include wholesale dealings for the 
county farmers, is one of the plans pro- 
posed. 

Storage-in-transit rates have been 
granted for alfalfa seed shipments in 
Utah, following the request of the Utah 
State Farm Bureau, which has arranged 
a pool of all alfalfa seed grown by bu- 
reau members in that state. The seed is 
being shipped to Salt Lake for cleaning, 
grading and storage, pending sales 
through the pool. Dean F. Peterson, for- 
merly of Delta, Utah, and now manager 
of the pool, has made several deals for 
portions of the 1920 crop. 

Stipulations for the dismissal of the 
suit of the West Cache Sugar Co. against 
John A. Hendrickson and Lorenzo Stohl, 
former officers and directors, have been 
filed in the supreme court. The case was 
tried in the district court at Salt Lake 
City, judgment found for the plaintiff 
company and the case appealed. Ernest 
R. Woolley and associates, who had con- 
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trol of the company at the time the suit 
was instituted and tried, sold this con- 
trol to the Amalgamated Sugar Co. Dis- 
missal was decided upon by the directors ~ 
under the new ownership. 

Following the refusal of the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad to make reductions 
in grain shipping rates from Utah and 
Idaho, despite the appeals of farmers, 
grain dealers and other business inter- 
ests, another conference has been called 
to discuss the subject. This meeting will 
be held at Boise, on Jan. 10, and efforts 
will be made to secure co-operation of 
the Utah and Idaho public utility com- 
missions in presenting the rate situation 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Reduced rates on eastbound wool, apples, 
potatoes, lumber and sheep will also be 
sought. - 

Invitations have been issued by the 
Ogden Chamber of Commerce for the 
“Chamber of Commerce Day” at the 
Sperry Flour Co.’s mill, on Wednesday. 
The visit will be made to the mill at noon, 
a luncheon being served. Other organi- 
zations that are to participate in the 
event are the Ogden Rotary Club, Ki- 
wanis Club, Progressive Business Men’s 
Club and the Weber Club. On Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, the Sperry com- 
pany will hold its formal opening of the 
new mill, these dates coinciding with the 
Ogden Live Stock Show, and Ogden vis- 
itors being invited to both events. 

W. E. Zurrann. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., Dec. 31.—Re- 
ports from, millers and jobbers indicate 
that inquiry is confined to small-lot buy- 
ers for immediate requirements. The 
new year will likely see some improve- 
ment in business. Bakers generally are 
thought to be well supplied for 60 days’ 
requirements, and buyers have little con- 
fidence in present prices. 

Mill prices indicate little change for 
the week. Dakota first patents are quot- 
ed at $11.05 bbl; Dakota standard pat- 
ents, $10.45; Dakota clears, $8.60; Mon- 
tana first patents, $10.15; Montana stand- 
ard patents, $9.55; Montana clears, $7.70; 
Kansas first patents $10.90; Kansas 
standard patents, $10,—basis 98's, cotton, 
delivered dock, San Francisco. San 
Francisco family patent, $10.70; San 
Francisco straights, $9; San Francisco 
cut-offs, $7@7.50,—basis 49's. 

Millfeed somewhat firmer. From the 
East and North the prices remain un- 
changed at $40@42 ton for bran and 
mill-run. Eastern red bran and _ mill- 
run, $32@35. Inquiry is fair, and stocks 
generally ample for near-by require- 
ments. 

NOTES 

Old employees of the Holt Mfg. Co. 
will benefit to the amount of $25,000, 
according to the terms of the will of the 
late Benjamin Holt. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and 
general manager of the Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, Ohio, is 
visiting a married daughter here. 

Reports from 11 wheat flour mills in 
California give the November output as 
188,779 bbls. The per cent in operation 
during November, 1920, was 42.8, and 
during November, 1919, 90. 

Indorsement of the Calaveras flood 
control project and the appointment of 
a committee to co-operate with other or- 
ganizations to help put over the bond 
proposal for $1,500,000 to be voted upon 
Jan. 11, were actions taken by the Stock- 
ton Advertising Club. 

The board of supervisors on Dec. 27 
officially accepted the resignation of An- 
drew J. Gallagher as San Francisco seal- 
er of weights and measures, to become 
effective Jan. 1, and named James A. 
Hughes, chief deputy sealer, to act in his 
place, pending a civil service examina- 
tion and appointment to the office. 

Erection of five grain elevators in Yolo 
County is planned by the Farm Bureau 
Elevator Corporation, a co-operative or- 
ganization, in an effort to eliminate what 
is said to be a yearly loss of approxi- 


‘mately $100,000 from the purchase of 


grain bags, which are used but once. The 
elevators are planned for Davis, Wood- 
land, Zamora, Yolo, and Dunning. 

Seth Mann, attorney and manager of 
the traffic bureau of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, was chosen re- 
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gional vice president for the Pacific Coast 
at the recent meeting of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic ane in New York. 

rtant results of 
the gathering, for in advisory func- 
tion which pertains to this office Mr. 
Mann will have an opportunity for wider 
service in behalf of Pacific Coast ship- 
pers. 

Burt oats have been selected from 100 
different varieties at the University of 
California farm at Davis as the most 
promising for soil conditions prevailing 
in the delta region, and have been sent 
to a large company at Stockton for ex- 
perimental planting. Burt oats have a 
gray seed, on unusually stiff straw, make 
a rapid, vigorous winter growth, and ma- 
ture earlier than other varieties. In 1920, 
it is said, they yielded 74 bus per acre 
at the University farm, compared with 
60.7 for red and 46 for black oats. 

Work in the California rice fields has 
been suspended on account of heavy 
rains. It has been estimated that from 
60 to 70 per cent of the crop is still in 
the field, either cut and in shock, or still 
standing. Rice men claim that, barring 
floods, the bulk of the crop remaining out 
can still be harvested, even if it is neces- 
sary to allow it to stand in the field 
throughout the winter. They point out 
that 3 Louisiana, where the rice har- 
vest is usually late, it is not uncommon 
to continue harvest throughout the rainy 
season, gathering the crop as weather 
conditions permit. Whether or not this 
can be accomplished in California re- 
mains to be seen. 

R. C. Mason. 





MONTANA 

Great Farts, Mont., Dec. 31—When 
business resumes on Monday, patent 
flour will be back at the $10 bbl mark, 
though trade for the week has been at a 
slightly lower level. Retail quotations 
have been very low this week, some deal- 
ers taking as little as 10c bbl profit on 
their sales. The holidays brought little 
change in demand, which was already 
down to the basis of daily necessity. No 
change has been made in quotations of 
millfeeds, though demand has increased 
somewhat, due in part to Christmas 
storms over sections of the state. 

No change has been made in wage 
schedules, though some other Montana 
industries have put reductions into effect. 


NOTES 

The Farmers’ Equity Elevator Co., of 
Windham, has filed notice of dissolution. 

In the Ruby, Big Hole and Beaver- 
head basins, big hay producing sections 
of Montana, there is practically no sale 
for hay, though some has been sold at 
$10 in the stack. 

The Cutbank irrigation district has 
been formed at Cutbank, Mont., and the 
project, if carried out, will water 17,322 
acres of what has heretofore been dry 
land grain farms. 

The output of Montana mills this fall 
has been considerably larger than last 
year, the Montana trade commission 
learned as the result of the two months’ 
test run made by the mills in October 
and November. The combined output 
for those two months was more than 
one third the aggregate milling done in 
the past fiscal year. 

The first big mass meeting of the 
Montana Wheat Growers’ Association 
will be held at Lewistown, in connection 


with the annual Farmers’ Short Course: 


‘and Farm Bureau meeting, Jan. 31- 
Feb. 5. The wheat growers aim to con- 
centrate their organization in central 
Montana counties, and spread out after 
it is well established in them. 

Many Montana counties which issued 
bonds and otherwise provided funds for 
seed loans to needy farmers in the spring 
of 1920 stand to lose large sums of 
money as a result of the shrinkage in 
wheat values and the poor crops in some 
localities. In many cases the entire crop 
was disposed of without provision for 
meeting the obligation to the counties 
for seed, 

A cut in wages, effective Jan. 20, has 
been announced as a result of a confer- 
ence between mining and smelting com- 
panies operating in this district, the re- 
duction ranging ftom 50c per day in 
the case of poorest paid laborers to $1 
per day in higher classes. This agree- 
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ment affects 10,000 men, who will now 
receive $4@4.75, where they have been 
drawing $4.50@5.75. 

Experiments will be made in Park 
County during the coming season with 
certain varieties of Canadian wheat 

own 1,400 miles north of Livingston, 

ont., to try out the practicability of 
raising such wheat in mountain valleys 
6,000 feet above sea level. The Living- 
ston Chamber of Commerce is arranging 
for the acreage, with the idea of extend- 
ing the wheat belt to thousands of fer- 
tile, well-watered acres heretofore held 
for grazing. 

Montana has a os surplus of hay 
this year for which there is no present 
or prospective market, and in an effort 
to open the way for shipment of this 
commodity to outside markets, the Com- 
mercial Club and Farm Bureau of Great 
Falls and Cascade County have filed with 
the general traffic department of the 
Great Northern Railway a petition for 
a suspension of one half the freight rate 
on hay to intermountain and middle west- 
ern points, with the request that the 
decision be made in time to permit load- 
ing out the hay early in January, if it 
is favorable. 

Joun A. Curry. 


AMERICA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


United States at Crossroads, Just as Was 
Historic Tyre, Says Director of 
Bureau of Commerce 


“The United States is at the crossroad 
today as truly as Tyre was at the cross- 
road of the caravan route of Asia and 
the trade of the Mediterranean,” is the 
manner in which Dr. R. S. MacElwee 
describes the commercial position of the 
United States in his first annual report 
as director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce. 

“Our foreign trade in the fiscal year 
1920, with a total value of $13,349,661,- 
401, was larger than in any previous 
year,” says Dr. MacElwee. “It exceeded 
by $3,000,000,000 the former high record 
in 1919, and was more than three times 
the value of the combined imports and 
exports in 1914, the last year before the 
war.” 

The director refers to the present stag- 
nation in the business world as “only a 
passing phase,” in so far as this country 
is concerned. He urges that the develop- 
ment of foreign markets be taken up 
with renewed vigor, saying that “now is 
the time when we must give the most ma- 
ture thought to the cultivation of our 
foreign commerce.” 

“Many people are more interested now 





than they were a year ago in foreign. 


commerce. «There were a few firms that 
had the foresight to ‘take out life insur- 
ance while they were in good health.’ 
Others now wish they had done so. The 
only real insurance that will spread the 
risks of depression between the crests 
of the waves of domestic demand is the 
allotting of a substantial quota of the 
firm’s product for foreign commerce and 
the building up in the world’s markets of 
a selling organization and clientéle that 


will not necessarily fluctuate with the 
waves of demand at home. Many Ameri- 
can firms recognize that the quota of 
their production set aside for the pur- 
— of firmly establishing their foreign 

usiness is the best insurance against de- 
pressions at home.” 

Dr. MacElwee turns to the pages of 
history in defining business conditions of 
today: “A depression regularly follows a 
nye war, and its time of occurrence may 

e estimated from historical analogies as 
about two to three years after the close 
of hostilities. Following the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815 there were about two and 
one half years of intense commercial ac- 
tivity in England, followed by the panic 
of 1818. Germany, after receiving the 
French indemnity in the early seventies, 
went into a riot of prosperity, followed 
by a panic in the middle of the decade. 

“After our own Civil War there was in- 
tense activity for about three years, fol- 
lowed by depression. Japan, after the 
war with Russia, increased its imports 
from the United States from $24,000,000 
to $51,000,000 from 1904 to 1905, but in 
1909 declined again to $21,000,000. Even 
after the Crimean War there was a panic 
in Europe in 1859. We are not going to 
have a panic in thé United States, but 
we certainly feel the kind of reaction that 
the surgeons call ‘shock’ after an opera- 
tion.” 

The director calls particular attention 
to the fact “that in practically all cases 
those nations that became dominant in 
maritime commerce had a home market 
that was too small to absorb the results 
of the productive ability and energy of 
the people.” He infers that the United 
States is in much the same position to- 
day, that it has reached the stage in its 
industrial .and commercial development 
where the maintenance of foreign outlets 
is a necessity to continued domestic pros- 
perity, pointing out that the westward 
trend of commercial affairs had made 
this country the heart of the world’s 
business. 

He says, “We are spread out across the 
paths of the westerly movement in the 
destiny of commerce. As to natural re- 
sources and the skill of our artisans, 
these need no comment. Despite high 
wages, Yankee ingenuity and American 
ability to organize mass production with 
improved labor saving machinery have 
made it possible for us, for many years, 
to dominate the world’s commerce in 
such articles as harvesting machinery, 
sewing machines, cash registers, type- 
writers, office supplies, automobiles, and 
many other kinds of goods.” 

To carry on the work of the bureau 
and meet the increased demands of busi- 
ness the director’s report to the Secretary 
of Commerce asks for increased appro- 
priations from $916,510 during the pres- 
ent year to $1,493,270 for next year. Of 
the requested increase, $175,000 is for the 
general fund “Promoting Commerce” by 
which the district offices are maintained 
and the special field investigators paid. 

An increase of less than $125,000 is 
asked for the commercial attaché service. 
This will permit the appointment of these 
direct commercial representatives in 
countries where American business is not 








Western Canada—Lake Shipments After Sept. 1 


Preliminary statement showing the total quantities of each kind of grain shipped from 
Fort William and Port Arthur by vessels during the period between Sept. 1 and the closing 











of navigation, Dec. 14, 1920: Elevator 
Sample screen- 

Bushels . mixed ings, 

Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye grain, lbs tons 

Canadian vessels ... 39,488,442 6,413,781 2,967,081 624,407 *! aaa 15,568 
United States vessels 46,039,943 705,284 631,514 729,375 881,177 == a ceee 26,372 
Totale ..ccccccece 85,528,385 7,119,065 3,598,595 1,353,782 1,414,368 ..... 41,940 

To Canadian ports... 28,202,480 6,413,781 2,967,081 533,486 ST eee 
To U. States ports.. 57,325,905 705,284 631,514 820,296 931,866  «.... 41,940 
Totals ..cscvcees 85,528,385 7,119,065 3,598,595 1,353,782 1,414,368  ..... 41,940 
Same period—1919.. 52,902,883 9,145,176 3,676,987 319,170 500,327 4,011,661 22,154 
1918 ...4 TrrrTr 60,671,281 ........ 373,202 546,140 SGG,6T8 ss eave 8,152 
BUAL éseceonsune 87,006,092 7,551,598 2,227,778 1,841,375 63,585 2,021,344 36,895 





World’s Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the flaxseed crop of reporting nations for the 


past eight years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1920 1919 1918 
United States .. 10,736 8,919 13,369 
Canada .....+.+. 10,756 5,473 6,055 
APHONUINA occce ceves 30,775 19,588 
WPRBERY ccccccs cooce 498 333 
Austria® ......5 cesses see 35 
Belgium ....... 1,001 407 ae 
WEGMOD ceccsess eecse 239 188 
BOONY ccrccccccs 394 433 472 
Netherlands ...  ..... ous 145 
Roumania ..... «s+. 304 290 
TRUOBER® ccccccce seese eae os 
British India .. 17,320 9,251 20,600 


*Old boundaries. 


1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
9,164 14,296 14,030 13,749 17,853 
5,935 8,260 10,628 7,175 17,539 
4,032 39,289 44,309 39,171 44,486 
122 391 588 963 1,302 
45 eee 332 455 608 
ose soe coe eee 387 
134 146 161 336 740 
323 362 323 323 405 
222 367 295 218 326 
eae eee 134 165 569 
eee eee 16,593 14,222 22,898 
21,040 19,040 15,880 15,448 21,684 
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now so represented. An addition of 
$50,000 is asked for each of the general 
funds known as Latin American and far 
eastern appropriations. It is stated that 
this increased money will permit greatly 
intensified development of markets for 
American goods in Latin America and 
the Far East, which are considered the 
most promising fields for American com- 
mercial effort at this time. 





Crop Year Wheat Receipts by Grade 

Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on ar- 
rival at all inspection points by inspectors 
licensed under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, from July 1 to Nov. 30, 1920, 
with the corresponding figures for the pre- 
ceding year: 











Dark northern spring— 1920 1919 
BIO. DB scccecceccceuces 21,020 2,596 
BOs DB vvececccencécsce 6,244 1,937 
| i Perro rrr cr et 10,205 4,555 
All others ......e2000- 19,801 12,145 

URGED ccc ccwosecee 57,270 21,233 

Northern spring— , 

Be Ee Vek cveesersvees 1,556 3,402 
SS Se reeee ers era rie 1,053 2,339 
Bs LO ett de 500088.6-46% 944 5,170 
All OChOFS 2... cccceeee 2,647 11,254 

DOORN os ccvesvvesss 6,200 22,165 

Red spring— 

DO Feb eee ceesenives 75 121 
| ae 21 71 
a ee des 24 71 
All OtHere ...ccscccces 97 124 

TOtals 2. cccccccecce 217 387 


Total hard red spring... 63,687 43,785 



















































































B cece cceeveesooce 781 496 
Be DB weacecversconces 4,751 2,523 
PO dies ca ccdsenescs 1,835 1,188 
All OCROTS 2.2 ccccccses 759 938 
DOCH os csccccsscs 8,126 5,145 
Durum— 
BB weccstocvossncee 131 98 
1,423 690 
925 304 
689 360 
errr re 3,168 1,452 
Red durum— 
Os DB avecdecceccsace’s 883 157 
SS Pee eee 331 134 
Me. Bedok dncreesivere 106 41 
BEE GRNGTO 6c cccccccce 96 49 
WOtRIS cvcsccccsees 1,416 381 
- 0 12,710 6,978 
Dark hard winter— 
Se Mrrerrerr rarest 5,645 1,445 
BOG, DB vceccsccesssccss 6,628 3,129 
BIG, BD weaves svecsecees 3,872 2,747 
BT OUMOTE ccs cevivivs 2,241 1,650 
WGA ss ccvsicsces 18,386 8,971 
Hard winter— 
PEK EB bees ce veniocnses 35,800 7,499 
No. 2 45,628 37,963 
» 40,189 
34,274 
119.925 
630 
3,167 
4,067 
3,510 
11,374 
gpeeianne 
Total hard red winter... 142,307 140,270 
Red winter— 
| Per rere 12,042 6,802 
a Bererrre rei rere 24,095 59,901 
Be Gh. oe bbs 060 4086eeen 9,345 51,355 
All GUNOTS 2c cccccsccse 10,233 35,510 
-., . Seen eee 55,715 153,568 
Red Walla— 
GPT reer 403 541 
Bs EB wei eee reeevcees 310 326 
| a SUTePrerTrererei 39 61 
All GUROTS occ scsccccee 60 64 
BOOED 66 ictccesics 812 992 
Total soft red winter. 56,527 154,560 
Hard white— 
“> GPrrrererreerer ie 220 1,589 
/ SS BPPrerrerrris etre 843 1,432 
BO SB cc scesecnceveses 641 722 
All othere ...ccccccece 493 585 
WORE bac ov vesevis 2,197 4,328 
Soft white— 
Se eee are 545 729 
/ SPOT rerrerrereere 3,480 3,877 
Be © dtevcscsssecesse 779 1,371 
BM GERGEE co ccccccouces 250 467 
UEP CREreee’ 5,054 5,944 
Total common white .... 7,251 10,272 
White club— 
| SS rere eee 928 2,971 
Be, BD ccccce 2,378 2,124 
BP, ] ccvesevscceveses 1,484 885 
All others 339 242 
Total white club ........ 5,129 6,222 
Mixed wheat— 
BO BD ew crcceneresevte 11,699 3,262 
WO, BO vcccvccssceseves 20,946 12,935 
BE Bast cussgeececces 9,022 11,333 
All GRROFS occ ccccccces 6,435 7.746 
Total mixed wheat ..... 48,102 35,276 
Grand totals ..........+.. 335,713 397,363 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown, 








CHICAGO, DEC, 31 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


merchants ........ eeccccceces $10.00@10.40 
Spring patents, jute .......+... 8.50@ 9.10 
Spring straights, jute ....... e 8.00@ 8.40 
Spring clears, jute ........++6. 6.75@ 7.00 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute...... 5.00@ 5.25 
City mills’ spring patents, jute. 8.50@ 8.65 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ......... - -$9.40@9.80 
Straight, southern, jute .........+. 8.35 @8.90 
Clear, southern, jute ......++see05 6.60 @7.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $9.00@9.40 
Patent, 95 per cent ....-.+4-- aoe 8.25@8.75 
Clear, Kansas, jute ......++.+. e+» 6.60@7.40 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$8.75@9.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ..... «++ 6.60@7.00 


WHEAT—Milling demand good; offerings 
light. Soft winters easier and hard winters 
little changed, with a tendency to firmness, 
while reds today were 3@5c lower. Sales 
of 40,000 bus No. 2 northern were made for 
export today at 26c over Chicago March, 
track, New York. Range of prices, with 


comparisons: 

This week at” week Last year 
2 POG. coccess eT Bicace 
2 red...204 @206 Hy @200% 247@ 260 
1 hard. .177% @182 177% @179 ° 
2 hard..172 @177 174%@179 obo 288 
1 nor, B....0. te eeeve @175 -@. 
2 MOP, Bone eee QMiwees eevee @170% 280@315 
1 dk nor..... Sits 176% @182 310 @332 


CORN—Elevator interests were the prin- 
cipal buyers of car lots. Prices irregular. 
The close today was on a decline of 3@5c. 
The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
@137 


6 mix.... 60 @68% 63%@66 129 
5 mix.... $14 O87 62 @67 130 @136% 
4 mix.... %@70 65 @71%133 @139% 
3 mix... ¢8 @71% 67% @74 135%@141 
2 mix 71% @75% 71 @T6  woee+@eeees 
1 mix 70% @73% 69%@.... - 000+ @.neee 
6 yel..... 63 @70% 65 @76% 128 iss 
5 yel..... 6 @70 66%@76 130 @136 
4 yel..... 67% @73 68%@iT 132%@139% 
3 yel..... 70 @77 71%@78 136 @144 
2 yel..... 73 @78 T76%@80~ .....@..... 
1 yel..ces 75% @78 78%@80_.....@..... 
3 white 68% @72 68%@72 ise iti 
2 white 71% @72% 71 @73% ...--@.unee 
1 white coeeOencse FO. GUS cvcseHceses 

OATS-—-Offerings were light, yet market 
easy. Shipping demand moderate, The 
range: 

This week Last week Last year 

4 white. 41 @47 48 @48% 82 @86% 
3 white. 45% @48 47% @49 81 @&6% 
2 white. 47 @48% 48 @50 83 @87% 
1 white. 47% @48% 48%@49% 844% @87% 

RYE—Supply light. Stocks here are all 


sold for shipment. No. 2 ranged $1.59%@ 
1.66%, against $1.56@1.60% last week. The 
close, today, was $1.57. December closed at 
$1.56, and May at $1.44. 

BARLEY—Demand slow, with considerable 
earried over at the close, today. Cash lots 
ranged 60@S87c, against 50@94c last week, 
and $1.35@1.58 last year. December closed 
today at 66c, and May at 7lc. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade quiet. Corn flour, 
$2.35; corn meal, $2 for white and yellow; 
cream meal, $1.90. Pearl hominy, $2.10; 
granulated hominy, $2.05 per 100 lbs, in car 
lots. Rolled oats, $2.90 per 90-lb sack. Oat- 
meal, $3.40 per 100 lbs, in car lots. 

LINSEED MEAL—Trade slow at $44@46 
ton, f.o.b. Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts of flour and grain at Chicago for 
the week (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 





Flour, bbls..... 136 281 90 208 
Wheat, bus.... 172 492 232 . 560 
Corn, DUS...... 2,061 1,741 602 764 
Oats, bus...... 972 1,606 622 925 
Rye, bus....... 124 101 88 134 
3arley, bus. 187 301 97 51 
MILWAUKEE, DEC, 31 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton ..........+. $9.75@9.95 
Spring straight, cotton ..........--. 8.85 @9.25 
First clear, cotton .....cecscerees 6.25 @6.50 
Second clear, cotton ....-+++++e+5 «++ + @4.60 
Rye flour, white, cotton ......... 9.10@9.20 
Rye flour, straight, cottom ....... 8.45 @8.65 
Rye flour, dark, cotton .......... 5.65 @7.40 
Kansas patent, cotton .........++ -@9.35 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ....... 2.05 @2.10 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton........ 2.00@2.05 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... tee 1.95 @2.00 


MILLFEED—Easier. Standard bran, $28 


@29.50; standard fine middlings, $27.50; rye 
feed, $26; flour middlings, $30@32; red dog, 


$38@40; oil meal, $43; 

—all in 100-lb sacks. 
WHEAT—Advanced 5c. Receipts, 18 cars. 

Demand good from millers and shippers for 


hominy feed, $36.50, 


the best grades. No. 1 northern, $1.75@1.85; 
No. 2, $1.70@1.80; No, 3, $1.65@1.75. 

BARLEY—Advanced 3@4c for choice, but 
dull for low grades. Receipts, 91 cars. Ac- 
tive demand for the best grades. No. 3, 
89@92c; No. 4, 68@90c; feed and rejected, 
55@72c. 

RYE—wUp lic. Receipts, 49 cars. Demand 
good for ~‘?. ye but millers bought spar- 
ingly. No. 1, $1.56@1.60; No. 2, $1.55@1.60; 
No. 8, $1. 50@ m1. 59. 

CORN—Steady. Receipts, 491 cars. De- 
mand fair from shippers, and the local trade 
bought freely. No. 3 mixed, 664% @69c; No. 
3 yellow, 68@70c; No. 4 yellow, 45@48c; No. 
8 white, 66@69c, 

OATS—Declined 2c. Receipts, 145 cars. 
Demand fair from shippers and industries. 
No, 2 white, 46% @48%c; No. 3 white, 45@ 
48c; No. 4 white, 43@46c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts— eo 
1920 1919 1920 1919 





Flour, bbls... 16,100 16,450 45,620 25,620 
Wheat, bus.. 24,300 155,440 39,395 156,640 
Corn, bus.... 699,675 398,930 202,290 166,950 
Oats, bus.... 292,900 380,120 178,590 306,900 
Barley, bus.. 140,595 169,560 32,860 88,050 
Rye, bus..... 67,130 135,000 69,550 124,050 
Feed, tons... 150 690 6,752 4,909 
BALTIMORE, DEC. 31 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ............45 $9.50@9.75 
Spring standard brands .......... 9.00@9.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 9.25@9.50 
Hard winter standard grade ..... 8.75 @9.00 
Winter short patent ............. 9.50@9.75 
Winter straight (near-by) ....... 8.00 @8.25 
Rye flour, White ...ccccccccsscces 8.50@9.00 
WG BOGE, GOI cccccrvecocscccsese 7.75 @8.25 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............-. $10.75 
City mills’ blended patent ........... 10.75 
City mills’ winter patent ...........+. 10.50 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 10.25 


MILLFEED—FEasier in instances, but gen- 
erally steady and dull. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $36@37; soft 
winter bran, $39@40; standard middlings, 
$34@35; flour middlings, $39@40; red dog, 
$45@46; city mills’ middlings, $34@35. 

WHEAT—Advanced 1@1%c; demand and 
movement good. Receipts, 892,644 bus; ex- 
ports, 273,297; stock, 3,253,170. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $2; spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.845; January, 
$1.845%; February, $1.86 bid; May, $1.93 
asked; range of southern for week, $1.65@ 
1.83%. 

CORN—Easier on old but firmer on new; 
movement and demand improving. Receipts, 
130,394 bus; exports, 140,514; stock, 352,237. 
Closing prices: domestic old No. 2 yellow or 
better, track, 97c; January (new), 87%c 
asked; February, 87c asked; range of new 
southern for week, 84@92c; new near-by 
yellow cob, bbl, $4@4.05. 

OATS—Off 1%c; demand and movement 
small. Receipts, 81,419 bus; exports, 3,830; 
stock, 500,930. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 59c; No. 3 white, domestic, 57c. 

RYE—Up 3%c; movement and demand on 
the increase. Receipts, 254,690 bus; exports, 
34,286; stock, 1,015,442. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, $1.77. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in December, 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 
7-Receipts—, -—Exports—, 


with 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls..... 113 276 72 64 
Wheat, bus.... 3,592 1,267 2,912 2.071 
Corn, DUS....0. 267 286 400 17 
oO a ae 308 101 9 Pre" 
Rye, bus....... 1,102 287 879 187 
Barley, bus. 749 45 556 42 
Malt, bus...... 2 49 eee 
Buckwheat, bus see 1 
Millfeed, tons.. 1 1 





DULUTH, DEC, 31 

FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 

1920 1919 

Family patent .... $8.50@ 8.75 $14.10@14.35 
Bakers patent .... -25@ 8.50 13.85@14.10 
First clear, jute.. 7.75@ 8.25 9.25@ 9.50 


a) 





Second clear, jute. 5.75@ 6.25 6.50@ 7.00 
No. 2 semolina ... 9.75@10.00 13.50@13.75 
Durum patent .... 9.50@ 9.75 13.25@13.50 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mill, per bbl, in cottons: 
Wo. BS straight .wcccccccccccsccsccsece $9.20 
Pure white rye ....ccccccccsces 8.45 
No. 3 GOrE FYE .cccccctecccccssccecscs 6.05 
NO, 6 GAPE FYE wcccccccccsccscccccccce 7.75 
NO. 8 FYE coccccccccccccccccccteccece 7.45 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbis 1920 bbis 1919 bbls 
Dec. 31..11,080 Jan. 3... 6,945 Jan. 4... 6,150 
bbls 1919 bbis 1918 bbis 
Dec. 24.. 7,975 Dec. 27..20,190 Dec, 28..12,910 
Dec. 18..14,890 Dec 20..30,845 Dec, 21..20,065 
Dec. 11.. 6,880 Dec. 13..30,695 Dec. 14..26,585 
WHEAT—With continued small receipts 
and no particular important cash demand, 
prices registered no material change. Most 
of the limited sales were for durum, which 


comprised the bulk of receipts. Elevator in- 
terests cared for anything the mills did not 


want. However, there was a better under- 
tone to the future market. Local market 
generally followed the trend of other mar- 
kets. Prices closed 4%@5c higher, com- 
pared with Dec. 24. Most of the trading 
interest centered in the March delivery. 


CASH WHEAT CLOSING PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, during the week, in cents per bushel: 


co—— Dark northern——_, 1dkhd 
Dec. No.1 No. 2 Montana 
EME TTTE. LETTER CTe Dieceve cecceDeesee 
27.... 171 @176 168 @172 170 @172 
28.... 169 @174 166 @1i70 168 @170 
29.... cae @178 170 @1i74 172 @174 
30 2% @177% 169% @173% 171% @173% 
Sade. 118 181 173 @177 175 @177 
Jan., ‘1921 
opess@Pecnace seas Deccce coceeQocees 
*Holiday. 


-——Amber durum—, ——Durum—, 
Dec. No. 1 No, 2 No.1 .No.2 


27.. 168% @173% 166%@171% 164% 162% 
28.. 167% @172% 165% @170% 163% 161% 
29.. 170% @175% 168% @173% 166% 164% 
30.. 171% @176% 169% @174% 167% 165% 
$31.. 178% @178% 171% @176% 169% 167% 
Jan., 1921 
saccrQ@Decece veses @Diuccse cosee cvcce 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


-—Spring— —-——Durum—, Winter 
March May March May Dec. 
a. eee Tan? eae cee) ee) ey ae ee 
Dec, 27... 165 163 166% 165% 164% 
Dec. 28... 163 160% 165% 163% 163% 
Dec. 29... 167 163 168% 166% 166% 
Dec. 30... 166% 164% 169% 167% ..... 
Dec. 31... 170 167% 171% 169% ..... 
1921 
PU Eck Gases sewek S6536 EOSER CERT 
*Holiday. 
Closing prices of coarse grain in cents 
per bushel: Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 1 Barley 
Dee, 26% .. cece Qecce vooce Becece we ee 
Dec. 27... @44% 149 @151 50@ 65 
Dec. 28... -.@44% 148% @150% 50@ 65 
Dec, 29... ....@45% 152% @154% 50@ 65 
Dec. 30... ....@45% 151% @153% 50@ 65 
Dec. 31... ....@45% 153%@155% 50@ 65 
1921— 
GOR, BP cee pect Boces svcvsPesiss er Bees 
Jan. 2¢ 84 @86 ...e- Sitsx 125@152 
* Holiday. 71920. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts——, --Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1920 1919 1918. 1920 1919 1918 


























Spring .... 198 10 1,560 36 35 105 
Durum .... 245 23 «936 38 52 ° 
Winter .... 1 7 195 
Totals 444 40 2,691 74 87 105 
Oats 20.0. 83 5 42 1 10 59 
oo. Meee 115 382 201 145 ee “a 
Barley .... 1 1 67 es es 38 
Flaxseed .. 48 29 42 15 32 104 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 31, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000's 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7~-Wheat stocks— -— grade 4 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor § 105 116 7,514 71 7 785 
3 dk nor } 
3 nor j 20 69 267 28 4 21 
All other 
spring 180 176 1,878 62 7 124 
1 am dur} 
1,2 dur jf- 106 3877 2,753 14 204 
All other 
durum 955 1,749 3,602 14 5 55 
Winter .... 1 1 1,301 3 4 173 
Mixed ..... 16 6 a* 80 19 345 
Totals ..1,383 2,49417,315 272 46 1,717 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 
-—*Domestic—~ ——Bonded—, 


920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 

COFM ...ee. eee 3 
Oats acscves 2,437 246 344 ey? ee és 
MOG ce cccus 259 3,948 826 vs os ee 
Barley .... 86 ,10 771 1 5 77 
Flaxseed ..1,460 108 245 1 ee 
FLAXSEED—Bearish sentiment and sell- 
ing on this factor was the early feature, 


resulting in price declines ranging from 3%c 
in December down to lic for May. Buyers 
offered no adequate support until they felt 
sure that the break had gone its length. 
Low spots were registered on Tuesday, De- 
cember $1.88, January $1.85 and May $1.95, 
and prices recuperated under the slowing 
down of selling. At the close, market had 
recovered all of its loss and in several cases 
a cent to slightly better in addition. Except 
for an occasional sale in December and 
January, trading centered in the May and, 
on the whole, was of moderate volume. De- 
cember closed practically stagnant, but 
strong. Cash ruled quiet under small re- 
ceipts and offerings. Basis now quoted 8c 
under May. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


—Close— 

Opening Jan. 2 

Dec. 27 High Low Dec. 31 1920 
Dec. ..$1.91% $1.91% $1.88 $1.93 Svcs 
Jan. 1.93 1.93 1.85 1.93 4.68 
Feb. .. .... eee seve cece 4.63 
May .. 2.06 2.07 1.95 2.07 4.50 


low, 


‘ 


KANSAS CITY, DEC. 31 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour,. basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

WEEE Se64006b¥ 09h ebev eee uenns es $9.25@9.45 
PO 290 6446-40444005s00000000'8 8.25 @8.55 
Pee PUD Sir dscsednsernyectenean 6.50@7.00 
re 6.00@6.50 


MILLFEED—Little change in market this 
week, with possible exception of lessened 
demand for bran. Gray shorts, which have 
been in exceptionally poor demand for the 
past few weekg, failed to develop any fur- 
ther strength the last few days. Quotations, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, pay 48 
brown shorts, $24@25; gray shorts, 5 @ 26. 


WHEAT—A good inquiry for wheat pre- 
vailed throughout the week. Exporters took 
the bulk of offerings the first of the week, 
while mills were the active buyers the last 
day or two. As a result of this improved 
demand, cash prices are about 20c bu higher 
at today’s close than at the corresponding 
time last week. Cash prices: No. 1 $1.74@ 
1.75, medium $1.73@1.74; No. 2 $1.73@1.75 
medium $1.71@1.73; No. 3 $1.72@1.73, me- 
dium $1.70@1.72; No. 4 $1.70@1.72, medium 
$1.67@1.70; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.91@1.92, 
No. 2 $1. 90@1. 91, No. 3 $1.85@1.87, No. 4 
$1.79 @1.82. 

CORN—Although a fair demand existed 
in the corn market the greater part of the 
week, offerings were somewhat in excess of 
this demand, resulting in lower prices pre- 
vailing at the close. Cash prices: white 
corn, No. 2 65@66c, No. 3 64@65c, No. 4 62 
@63c; yellow corn, No. 2 68@69c, No. 3 66 
@67c, No. 4 63@64c; mixed corn, No. 2 65 
@66c, No. 3 63@64c, No. 4 61@62c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
o—Receipts——, -—-Shipments—, 





1920 1919 1920 1919 

Flour, bbls. 4,225 34,650 40,200 85,475 
W’t, bus.1,382,400 1,570,050 1,221,750 1,073,250 
Corn, bus..203,750 385,000 44,250 156,250 
Oats, bus.. 37,400 115,600 45,000 121,500 
Rye, bus... 13,200 11,000 18,700 11,000 
Barley, bus 30,000 79,500 13,000 6,500 
Bran, tons v. 240 1,300 1,440 2,940 
Hay, tons.. 3,600 13,692 2,592 6,144 

NEW YORK, DEC. 31 

FLOUR—Quiet, though firmer. It seems 


to be the feeling that the worst is over, and 
a little further steadiness in the market will 
bring business. Except for some sales to 
Greece, practically. no exports. Price range: 

spring fancy patents, $10.50@10.75; standard 
patents, $9@9.50; first clears, $7.50@8; soft 
winter straights, $8.75@9; hard winter pat- 


ents, $9.50@10.25; hard winter straights, $9 
@9.50; clears, $7.50@8; rye, $8.50@9.25,—all 
in jute. Receipts, 121,953 bbls. 


WHEAT—Improved demand from mills 
caused a better feeling in the market and, 
though neither movement nor buying were 
heavy, there was an unmistakable feeling 
of improvement. Quotations: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., $2; hard winter, $2.03; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.96. Receipts, 1,343,400 bus, 

CORN—Market feverish, with much scat- 
tered selling, though general tendency was 
firm. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 75%c; No, 3 
white, 70% @72c; No. ¥ yellow, 71@78c. 

OATS—Market quiet, prices and conditions 
reflecting those of other grains. Quotations 
were 60% @61%c, according to quality. Re- 
ceipts, 170,000 bus. 





BUFFALO, DEC, 31 


FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............ --@10.400 
PN UUEINE, hc.dccneeavcatsace coon ee @ 9.75 
Pere GON sev candssvcscccseuses seeee@ 8.00 
BOCORE GIGOE cccccccnccscescces oeeee+@ 5.50 
Rye, pure white .......... ® - @10.25 
oe Pere +e++@ 9.80 

Sacked 
(eS eee +» @32.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... - @30.50 
ED WE 66 0664606508808 00060 - @35.00 
Flour middlings’............... - @35.50 
eee BOW, POP TOM. 6 icevesccetecs - @42.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... - @50.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... + @40.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... - @40.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton - »@37.50 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent ... - @39.00 
Ok UR OL ee - @40.00 - 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ....... -@ 3.25 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... -@17.00 
BEeE, SUG By BOO CME voc ccteccens cocec@® 1.67 
Buckwheat, 100 1b ....cceseese -@ 2.50 


WHEAT—Offerings of soft winter are 
coming out slowly at millers’ ideas of value. 
Holders are asking 5@10c more. Millers 
claim their price is all they can pay under 
present conditions of the flour market. No. 
2 red and No. 2 mixed sold at $2 on track, 
through billed. 

CORN—Trade was ‘good, but at lower 
prices than receivers were looking for. The 
market declined 3c before a good clearance 
was made of the quite heavy offerings, and 
near the close of the week there was a 
reaction, with buyers at the opening prices. 
Closing firm; No. 3 yellow, 83c; No. 4 yel- 
79c; No. 5 yellow, 75c; No. 6 yellow, 
73c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Good demand all week, and the 
advance was steady, closing 2c higher and 
strong for the best weights. No. 1 white, 
55%c; No. 2 white, 55c; No. 3 white, 52%c; 
No. 4 white, 49%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters are holding off, but 
it is believed they will come in next month 





66 


and, with no spot offerings and little obtain- 
able for shipment, higher prices are expected 
She “fies Quotations at present are 93@ 
98e for malting and 83@87c for feed, on 
track, through billed. 

RYE—A car of No. 1, the only offering in 
several weeks, sold at $1.63%, on track, 
through billed. 





BOSTON, DEC, 31 


FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
. $10.25 @10.75 
9.25 @10.05 


Spring patents, special! short.. 
Spring patents, standard 
Hard winter patents ........ 
Soft winter patents ....... 9.7 
Soft winter straights .......... 9.50 
Soft winter clears .........-. -. 9.00 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 9.00 

MILLFEED — Demand quiet, market 
steady. Spring bran, $37; winter bran, $39; 
middlings, $34.50@43; mixed feed, $38@45; 
red dog, $52; second clears, $55; gluten feed, 
$52.87; hominy feed, $42.40; stock feed, 
$42.50: oat hulls, reground, $20; cottonseed 
meal, $37.75@45,—all in 100’s 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand _ quiet. 
White corn flour, $3@3.25; white corn meal, 
$2.75@3; hominy grits and samp, $2.75@3; 
cream of maize, $4.75@5; granulated yellow 
corn meal, $2.40; bolted yellow, $2.35; feed- 
ing, $1.95; cracked corn, $1.95,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand good, with market 
firmly held at $3.20 for rolled and $3.57 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


r-Receipts—, -——Stocks——, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 








Flour, bbis....*12,990 25,765 ..... 

Wheat, bus... (cesses coese 220,551 509, 789 
Corn, bus 620 3,525 2,835 3,167 
Oats, bus $2,450 28,110 17,076 270,930 
Rye, bus...... 14,63 313,938 43,638 
TOBSIOD,. OMBsss, cckce -tbase  cocer 6,372 


Corn meal, bbls 300 
Oatmeal, cases 1,409 
Oatmeal, sacks 

*Includes 290 bbls for export, compared 
with 350 in 1919, 


RECEIPTS DURING DECEMBER 








1920 1919 
Flour, bbl .......-ee eee *107,390 267,341 
Wheat, Dus ...cccccccvcce 552,700 3,660 
Corn, bus ‘ ‘ 8,235 
Oats, bus 407,990 
Rye, bus 1,150 
Barley, Dum ...ccccscccese covce 1,130 
Millfeed, tons .......+..65 208 = cece 
Corn meal, bbls ........++.+ 1,300 760 
Oatmeal, cases .......-++55 7,255 9,196 
Oatmeal, GACKS ....ccccsee ceoose 18,216 


*Includes 13,585 bbls for export, compared 
with 151,085 in 1919. 


RECEIPTS DURING YEAR 


1920 1919 
Flour, bbis .......... *1,125,719 2,126,226 
Wheat, bus ......... 4,852,550 9,342,106 
Core, DUB scccscccees 115,385 57,120 
Oats, DOM ccccccscccs 2,024,350 5,175,035 
Rye, BUS cecccccssecs 866,630 900,335 
Barley, bus ......... 127,130 2,775,375 
Millfeed, tons ....... 2,175 4,829 
Corn meal, bbis ..... 11,700 10,792 
Oatmeal, cases ...... 49,672 48,677 
Oatmeal, sacks ...... 34,985 245,729 


*Includes 195,975 bbls for export, com- 
pared with 1,057,989 in 1919. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Dec. 31: to Bremen, 137,143 bus rye; to 
Hamburg, 40,352 bus wheat, 


EXPORTS DURING THE YEAR 


1920 1919 
Flour, bbis .......... 273,909 1,313,264 
Wheat, bus .......- "° 4,647,118 6,153,800 
COP, DUB .cccccceces 25,843 324,032 
Oats, bus .......6565 529,055 7,114,810 
Rye, BUS oo ccccsccces 736,297 198,163 
Barley, BUS ..cscevce 121,429 453,939 
CUP WOR, WRI nc cies cesses 16,699 
Oatmeal, cases ...... 103,940 256,999 
Oatmeal, sacks ...... 2,242 152,108 





TOLEDO, DEC. 31 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b. mill, $9.20@9. 40. 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran .......c.cccsceces $40.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ........... 41.00 
Winter wheat middlings ............ 42.00 
Oil meal, in 100-Ilb bags ..........065 40.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag......... 7.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 17 cars, 4 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 82 cars, 8 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 25 cars, 5 contract. 


WEEKR’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
23,800 63,000 4,335 35,140 
102,500 77,550 32,344 26,755 
49,250 55,350 12,000 23,310 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





ST. LOUIS, DEC, 31 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $9.20@9.60, 
standard $8.50@9, first clear $6.50@7; hard 
winter patent $9.20@9.60, straight $8.30@ 
8.60, first clear $6.60@7.20; soft winter pat- 
ent $9.20@11, straight $8.40@8.70, first clear 
$6.50 @7. 

MILLFEED—Market dull and unchanged. 
Hard winter bran sold at $29.50@30.50, soft 
at $32, and gray shorts at $29. 

WHEAT—Prices unchanged and demand 
quiet. Receipts, 296 cars, against 240 last 
week. Closing prices: No. 3 red, $1.95; No. 
1 hard, $1.81; No. 3 hard, $1.79. 

CORN—Demand quiet; prices ic higher. 
Receipts, 198 cars, against 171. Closing 


prices: No. 4 corn, 68c; No. 5 corn, 64c; No. 
2 yellow, 78c; No. 4 yellow, 68c; No. 5 yel- 
low, 64c; No. 
70c, oS 

CORN GOODS—City milis quote, in 100-Ib 


2 white, 73%c;-No. 3 white, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


sacks: corn meal, $2.15; cream meal, $2.25; 
grits and hominy, $2.35. 

OATS—Unchanged to ic higher; demand 
quiet. Receipts, 85 cars, against 127. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 oats, 49%c; No. 3 white, 
48%c; No. 1 mixed, 48%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
57,980 145,390 58,120 139,400 
855,742 316,350 511,030 298,180 
Corn, bus.... 336,700 571,350 85,340 337,140 
Oats, bus.... 248,000 600,000 218,190 506,850 
Rye, bus...:. 3,300 8,800 5,910 1,100 
Barley, bus.. 20,800 17,600 3,200 9,000 


Flour, bbis... 
Wheat, bus.. 





PHILADELPHIA, DEC. 31 
FLOUR—Receipts, 6,850 bbls, and 6,756,082 
Ibs in sacks. No exports. Quotations per 

196 lbs, packed in 140-lb,jute sacks: 


Spring first patent .......... . -$10.00@10.50 
Spring standard patent ........ 9.50@ 9.90 
Spring first clear ........c.see0% 7.50@ 8.00 
Hard winter short patent ...... 9.25@ 9.75 
Hard winter straight .......... 8.75@ 9.50 
Soft winter straight ........... 8.00@ 9.25 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet but firm. We quote 
on a basis of $9.75@10.25 bbl in sacks, ac- 
cording to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small supply 
and quiet on a basis of $4.75@5 per 98-lb 
sack. 

WHEAT—Market fluctuated considerably, 
closing at a net advance of ic for the week. 
Trade slow. Receipts, 924,792 bus; exports, 


304,255; stock, 2,021,943. Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator: 

No, 2 red winter .....--ssceeceees $1.94@1.99 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.85 @1.90 


Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, bc un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
llc under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

CORN—Supplies small, but trade slow and 
market declined 3@7c. Receipts, 18,854 bus; 
stock, 57,618. Quotations, 98e@$1 for old, 
92@95c for new No. 8 yellow, and 88@92c 
for new No. 4 yellow. : 

CORN PRODUCTS—Sold slowly at former 
rates. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ...... 2.65 
Granulated white meal, fancy ...... 2.75 
Yellow table meal, fancy ........... 2.50 
White table meal, fancy ........... 2.60 

White corn flour, fancy ............ -. 8.76 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks ‘ 2.75 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases 2.90 





MILLFEED—tTrade quiet, and prices fa- 


vored buyers. Quotations: 

CN BO 6 a. oct b8 0d oot ec 0kvd $37.00 @38.00 
Soft winter bran .........000005 38.00 @39.00 
Standard middlings ............ 34.00 @ 35.00 
Flour middlings ...........+.+. 38.00 @ 40.00 
MOG GOS cesccccccveccscesecces 45.00 @47.00 


OATS—Dull and %c lower, with moderate 
but ample offerings. Receipts, 66,541 bus; 
stock, 293,152. Quotations: No. 2 white, 60 
@61c; No. 3 white, 59@60c. 

OATMEFAL—Quiet, and without important 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $4.33; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $6.30; pearl barley, in 100-Ib 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4.65 





MINNEAPOLIS, JAN, 4 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, per 196 lbs, were within the following 
range: 
* Jan, 4 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COREOM ccscceces $10.10@10.30 $14.75 @15.70 
Standard patent... 9.70@ 9.95  14.50@14.80 
Bakers patent .... 9.30@ 9.70 14.10@14.40 
*First clear, jute.. 7.00@ 7.15 9.25@ 9.50 
*Second clear, jute 5.00@..... 6.00@ 6.50 
*140-1b jutes. 
Durum fiour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Jan. 4), in 
jute, were: 


Year ago 


Jan, 4 Year ago 
Medium semolina.-. .$9.65@9.75 $13.00@13.25 
Durum flour ....... 8.50@8.75 9.00@11.00 
CIORP cc ccccdcceccces «++» @6.00 ++» @ 8.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 


BOM, Bice scevcse 430,390 297,265 294,210 
Jan. 1 - 236,380 432,030 309,270 371,195 
1920 1919 1918 1917 
Dec. 25... 248,690 335,280 235,755 271,270 
Dec. 18... 279,480 403,380 445,140 383,225 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 eo 1919 1918 
TOM. Bone ceocese 1,615 67,840 20,070 
Jan. 1... 3,315 5,110 118,700 14,815 
. 1920 1919 1918 1917 
Dec. 25... 1,070 7,950 106,025 8,810 
Dec, 18... 1,430 5,800 119,610 15,675 


. OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Oct. 30. 62 69,365 217,595 259,915 1,990 eee 
Nov. 6. 62 69,415 221,875 247,655 eee 0.00 
Nov. 13. 61 69,065 240,200 251,650 1,620 415 
Nov. 20. 61 68,690 223,545 273,505 ves 880 
Nov, 27. 61 68,565 194,745 252,355 oes ise 
Dec. 4. 61 68,565 229,525 222,570 745 1,100 
Dec. 11. 60 68,065 198,815 215,710 1,060 ees 
Dec. 18. 61 68,565 203,985 221,140 1,430 400 
Dec. 25. 58 65,365 147,595 178,630 640 ase 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Jan. 1.. 36 43,975 105,295 153,335 670 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Jan. 4), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Jan, 4 Year ago 

BORO 0 bs :0 0:8 +.+-$26.50@27.00 $41.00@42.00 
Stand. middlings. - 23.50@24.00 42.00@43.00 
Flour middlings... 28.00@29.00 50.00@52.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 33.00@38.00 56.00@59.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


* Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 

Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$30.00@30.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 30.50@31.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 31.00@31.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*. «++ 31.50@32.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b sacks, 24.00@25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.75@ 0 
Corn meal, yellowt ..........+. 2.65@ 2.70 





ge 
% 


Rye flour, white* ............+. 9.70@ 9.75 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 6.55@ 6.60 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 8.00@ 8.10 
Graham, standard, —e bgate Be 7.80@ 7.90 
Rolled oats** ...... oe eee @ 8.05 
Mill screenings, light, * per ‘ton. 8. 00@12. 00 


Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 12.00@16.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 8.00@11.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 11.00@18.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 15.00@20.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 20.00@30.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 8.00@12.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 12.00@20.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 9.00@12.00 
Linseed oil meal*® ........-.++- «vee + @40.00 
*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 
Dee. No.1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
29¢.. 173% @176% 170% @173% 165% @168% 
30... 174% @177% 170% @174% 165% @169% 
$1... 177% @181% 173% @178% 168% @173% 
Jan. 


tPer bbl in 


3.... 186% @188% 188% @186% 178% @182% 
4.... 183% @185% 180% @183% 175% @179% 
Dec. No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 

29... 169% @174% 165% @168% 162% @165% 
30... 169% @174% 165% @169%' 162% @166% 
$1... 173% @178% 169% @173% 165% @170% 


Boyes vreed | PETUUMTETEL STRIPERS. Gee 
3.... 182% @186% 179% @182% 174% @178% 
4.... 179% @183% 176% @179% 171% @175% 
Dec. March May Jan. March May 
, ee $1.62% $1.61% 1%.....$...... Wee 
BWWesecs 1.62% 1.61% 38...... 1.72% -1.70% 
ree 1.65% 1.63% 4...... 1.69% 1.67 
*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
Dec, Corn Oats Rye Barley 
28... 64@65 42% @48% 148% @149% 52@76 
29... 65@66 42% @43% 151% @152% 52@76 
30... 65@66 425% @43% 151 @152 52@76 
31... 63@64 43 @44 152% @153% 52@76 
@.. -@. @ oo@.. 
«+++ 683@64 435% @ 44% 158 @159 54@77 
*Holiday. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Jan, 3 

Jan.1 Dec, 25 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,554,970 1,622,740 2,255,850 
Flour, bbis ...... 19,042 23,727 32,574 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,289 1,365 2,961 
Core, DEO .ccccsc 397,540 474,600 438,060 
Oats, bus ....... 391,600 337,550 354,220 
Barley, bus ..... 244,860 299,440 253,500 
Rye, bus ........ 126,000 145,080 173,990 


Flaxseed, bus 119,600 86,920 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
J 


ending Saturday were: - an. 3 

Jan.1 Dec. 25 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 776,520 862,960 846,880 
Flour, bbls ...... 205,843 286,900 503,863 
Millstuff, tons ... 8,432 11,448 17,444 
Corm, DUS ....00. 245,000 280,670 362,790 
Oats, bus ....... 288,860 193,030 316,710 
Barley, bus ..... 218,700 304,440 154,440 
BRO, BUS occ ccccs 119,720 160,160 342,720 
Flaxseed, bus ... ...++-+ 1,160 5,900 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan.3 Jan. 4 
Jan.1 Dec. 25 1920 1919 














No. 1 dark ..... 1,566 1,614 484 2,796 
No. 1 northern... 125 44 62 11,838 
No. 2 northern.. 25 121 8 1,371 
OGUROTD ccccccecs 6,256 6,595 7,966 6,683 
Totale .....0. 7,973 8,374 8,520 22,688 
BH UGE wccccee 500 415 rssh wee 
BO REET nw ccccce 12,721 12,791 
Im 2086 cevecsce 18,140 11,846 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan.3 Jan. 4 Jan. 5 
Jan.1 Dec. 25 1920 1919 1918 


Corn ... 352 160 133 22 78 
Oats ...7,702 7,636 3,702 882 1,192 
Barley . .-1,532 1,505 901 1,766 714 
Rye .. 81 64 6,339 3,569 592 
Fiaxs’d ss 038 993 49 63 99 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mpls—  -——Duluth——_,, 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 
88 


Dec. 28....$1.89% 1.89% 1.86 1. 1.95 

Dec, 29.... 1.91% 1.91% 1.92 1.88 2.01 

Dec. 30.... 1.93 1.93 1.91% 1.88 2.00 

Dec. 31.... 1.97% 1.97% 1.99 1.93 2.07 

SOM: Bakes sictee Seessn sossee ery ae Teh 

Jan. 3.. 2.06 2.06 2.09 sees 2.17 
*Holiday. 


January 5, 1921 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Jan. 4, 
1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 
Minneapolis ... Rest 2,365 380 267 
EAS 719 835 1,987 567 


Totals ...... 6,340 3,200 2,367 834 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000's omitted): 


c—Receipts——, ——-In store——, 











1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis. 86 87 137 1,038 49 63 
Duluth..... 48 29 42 1,461 108 245 


Totals.... 134 116 179 2,499 157 308 





Minneapolis—Grain and Flour Movement 


Receipts and shipments at Minneapolis by 
calendar years (000’s omitted): 


RECEIPTS 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 112,366 110,724 111,885 101,021 
Flour, bbls... 906 1,200 750 888 
Millstuff, tons 94 134 75 70 
Corn, bus.... 8,981 8,792 16,527 8,065 
Oats, bus.... 22,208 24,928 44,065 29,382 
Barley, bus.. 16,020 33,637 32,715 27,791 
Rye, bus..... 7,165 13,047 13,234 9,213 


Flaxseed, bus 6,623 6,898 6,291 6,026" 


SHIPMENTS 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 46,289 41,287 19,571 33,396 
Flour, bbls... 16,883 19,511 19,098 17,965 
Millstuff, tons 672 823 667 750 
Corn, bus.... 6,526 5,277 9,928 6,790 
Oats, bus.... 18,190 21,745 45,091 37,350 
Barley, bus.. 15,185 30,596 23,243 23,912 
Rye, bus..... 12,429 8,104 6,632 4,802 
Flaxseed, bus 625 1,258 1,002 1,172 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r—~—Mpls—, -Duluth— Winnipeg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Dec. 29 ... 219 346 122 7 $815 215 
Dec. 30... 189 °%.. | ee ee 
Dec, 31 ... 215 431 41 7 629 315 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 


Jam..1 ....6 %.. 840. *.. 4 %.. 862 
Jan, 3 .... 454 415 48 21 703 168 
Jan. 4 .... 110 210 52 5 510 480 








Totals ..1,137 1,442 284 44 
*Holiday. 





2,719 1,540 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Dec. 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats rs Flax 
O. Pe Bee 4405 veces 1,502 624 
Consolidated .... 1,338 17 3 "25 
Ogilvies 612 51 50 eee 
Western 934 131 17 52 
Grain Growers .. 1,507 497 96 che 
Fort William .... 168 93 41 102 
TD, He Be ccccccess 2,149 1,118 127 134 
Northwestern ... 585 18 10 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 2,297 1,047 418 1 
Casa: Gev't ...... 402 647 141 449 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 3,427 323 54 80 
Dav. & Smith ... 50 41 10 ° 

POtals 2.2 cvcece 14,970 4,606 1,160 844 
YOar AGO .occsses 6,794 2,444 1,050 225 
Receipts ........- 2,130 501 169 92 
Rail shipments... 1,142 120 57 8 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 


Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... ® Ha 8 GW... 1,110 


No. 1 northern..6,883 No. 3 C. W...... 1,444 
No. 2 northern..3,005 Ex. 1 feed ..... 40 
No. 3 northern..3,248 1 feed ......... 419 
WO, 6 cccccccccs 749 2 feed ......... 349 
We, 6 niccccccce 192 Others ......... 944 
BHO. 6 cccccccees 67 
FeOd .occcccecs . 17 Bete) cesssees 4,606 
DUPUM 2cccccsee 13 
WEeRteP sovccecce 19 
OCHOPS ...ccccss 770 

BOONE scukane 14,970 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Jan, 1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..3,330 306 498 802 292 
Boston ..... 302 1 14 209 eee 
6,423 117 2,405 237 419 

















Buffalo 

Afloat -3,701 coe ea ese eee 
Chicago - 1,337 2,164 11,077 447 429 
Detroit ..... 41 23 183 62 eae 
Duluth ..... 1,383 coe 2,487 259 86 
Galveston ...3,697 eae A185 329 jes 
Indianapolis. 140 589 427 1 
Kan, City...2,300 411 1,456 65 TY 
Milwaukee... 43 374 891 43 136 
Minneapolis 7, A 352 7,702 81 1,532 
N. Orleans. .3,5 82 261 62 426 
Newp. News. ove 4 ove se% 
New York.. "4,840 39 1,305 520 434 
Omaha ..... 891 325 1,211 39 23 
Peoria ...... 12 "153 297 1 eee 
Philadelp’a 1,815 57 296 58 8 
St. Louis ... 379 344 961 9 2 
Toledo ..... 863 72 769 9 2 

Totals ...43,063 5,409 32,194 3,236 3,800 
Last year..75,363 2,921 13,080 17,477 3,189 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—W heat, 2,108,000 bus; rye, 181,- 
000; barley, 99,000. Increases—Corn, 1,040,- 
000 bus; oats, 584,000. 





A concession has been granted to an 
American citizen for the colonization of 
half a million acres of land in the eastern 
section of the republic of Peru. The 
concessionaire agrees to bring 200 white 
American families to cultivate this land. 
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Advertisers desiring special information 
concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere are invited to correspond 
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The flour trade in this city has been 
quiet ever since the 4s drop. in flour on 
Nov. 29, as bakers have had a strong sus- 
picion that another cut was coming. 
Neither flour nor millfeed has been fur- 
ther reduced, but last Monday the price 
of imported wheat was put down 7s 6d 
per qr of 480 lbs. This makes a drop in 
wheat of 12s 6d within a fortnight. It 
would have been surprising had any other 
effect been produced than that of mak- 
ing bakers still more shy of touching 
flour re t for the barest hand-to-mouth 
use. rop of 6s per sack of 280 Ibs 
would “seal correspond to a 7s 6d re- 
duction in wheat, and no doubt this will 
be forthcoming at an early date. 


ENGLISH WHEAT AND FLOUR 


There is no alteration in the official 
price of English wheat, for which millers 
may pay as much as 95s per qr of 504 lbs, 
hut homegrown wheat has had the biggest 
slump it has known since prewar days. 
The fine weather of October tempted 
farmers to overthresh, and they found 
themselves loaded with a surplus for 
which it was necessary to find a market. 
'he wheat bins of the country millers 
were all full of wheat, so the farmers 
were driven back to offer to dealers, who 
have bought very decent milling wheat in 
ome cases as low as 80s. 

On Mark Lane, where no English wheat 
is ever offered when there is a market for 
it in the country, prices may be nomi- 
nally quoted at 85@90s per qr, but sales 
are hard to effect, even at these figures. 
ountry flour is not much more salable in 

ondon than English wheat. Our G.R., 
milled from American soft winter wheats, 
is very weak. There is no more demand 
‘or Chinese, Pacific Coast or soft winter 
‘lears, 


GOVERNMENT ALLOCATIONS 


Last week there was no allocation of 
over-sea flour to distributors, nor has 
there been any so far this week, but the 
commission is willing to make a special 
location to any distributor who has had 
» call for some particular flour. Today, 
for instance, one distributor was asked 
ly a client for a little Pacific Coast, and 
he got at once a very small supply. One 
more exception to the rule of no alloca- 
tion is furnished by private intimations 
trom the commission to the distributors 
t\uat, if they much desire it, they may be 
s supplied on a small scale with good class 

pring wheat patents lying at country 
stations, but these are mostly far from 
london. Moreover, with a sharp cut in 
ur imminent, distributors are in no 

uirry to avail themselves of this offer. 

The only refuge the London baker can 
find under present conditions is in some 
of the free Manitoba flour, which keeps 
coming into the Thames. Last week a 
considerable amount of this flour came 
to hand, but, apparently, it had almost all 
been sold. The average price for deliv- 
ery today of such flour: to bakers is 
around 98s per sack of 280 Ibs, but some 
must be making more than this, A Min- 
nesota flour is reported as selling at 95s 
6d. Some of the earlier imports were 
sold to bakers as high as 98s; 100s has 
been mentioned, but it is not possible to 
authenticate the sales. As the weeks 
pass on, prices will be lower and lower; 





some purchases were made as low as 73s, 
cif. and a few at 71s, c.i.f, 


DECONTROL PROBABLE BY MARCH 31 


The days of flour mill: control are 
numbered. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer stated recently in the House of 
Commons that the ministry of food 
would have to be wound up before March 
31, 1921. Already the controller is re- 
ported to have given notice to the many 
lady assistants in the office that they had | 
better look for new berths at once. The 
treasury is very eager to get rid of the 
whole burden of bread subsidies, flour 
mill control, etc., at the very earliest op- 
portunity. 

If it depended only on this department 
the Wheat Commission would not live 
many more weeks, but millers, as your 
readers are well aware, have an agree- 
ment signed, sealed and delivered in the 
spring of 1918, and under this agree- 
ment millers must have six months’ notice 
of decontrol. The treasury might say, 
no doubt, that when the controller goes 
the agreement goes with him, but one 
would say that would be a quibble the 
courts would hardly sustain. The agree- 
ment was really between the millers and 
the government, but no doubt the latter 
might buy the millers out. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is still crumbling. 
This week there is a 5s per sack drop in 
Aberdeen. Today’s quotations for Mid- 
lothian ordinary are 85s, with the so- 
called breakfast brand at 90s. Aberdeen, 
all cuts, has dropped to 75s per sack of 
280 lbs, while American, all varieties, is 
held at the same figure. There is a little 
London made at 75s, but one medium cut 
realizes 77s 6d. 

Midlothian rolled oats are now 80s per 
sack of 280 lbs, but a special mark is 
worth 85s. Aberdeen and Irish are worth 
78s 9d, respectively, while American on 
the spot is making 77s 6d. There is some 
American on passage quoted at 70s, c.i.f., 
while December/January shipment is held 
at 68s 9d, c.i.f. 

MILLFEED 


There is no change as yet in millfeed, 
but a drop is bound to come. Middlings 
are still quoted at £15 5s per ton, gross 
weight, bags included. Bran is at £14 
10s, and broad bran at £16 10s, under 
the same conditions as to the inclusion of 
bags. 

LONDON FLOUR TRADE MEETING 

The annual meeting of the London 
Flour Trade Association was held on 
Dec. 15 in the board room of the Corn 
Exchange, when the thirty-seventh annual 
report was presented. After the adoption 
of the report and accounts, the election 
of members to serve on the executive 
committee, the factors’ committee, and 
also of trustees and auditors, was pro- 
ceeded with, which was followed by a 
proposal from Mr. Drakeford, of the firm 
of Joseph Wiles & Son, Ltd., that an in- 
crease should be made in the subscrip- 
tion. The proposal was considered jus- 
tified, and it was accordingly agreed that 
the subscription in future should be £2 
2s per year, instead of £1 Is, as hereto- 
fore. 

The report presented to the meeting 
was in part as follows: The year 1920 
has proved one of considerable activity, 
and the association has been constantly 
engaged in the preservation of various 
trade interests under the ever-changing 
conditions of government control. 

This control still remains, but the trade 
has been permitted, under the Royal 
Commission’s scheme of purchase through 
importers on this side, to once again get 
into direct touch with its milling connec- 
tions. Efforts to obtain an adequate rate 


of remuneration for government agents 
and factors have resulted in small in- 
creases for both sections of the trade. 
During the period under review the prices 
of controlled flour have been varied on 
three occasions. Further, the flat rate 
has been abolished, and instead, flour is 
allocated according to grade, and rela- 
tively priced. Trading in free flour is 
now permitted, and a certain amount of 
business has been done. 


BRITISH SILVER CURRENCY 


Under the new coinage act, which came 
into force at the beginning of this year, 
it was made permissible to mix an equal 
quantity of silver and alloy for the sil- 
ver coins used in this country, which are 
seven in number, the lowest being the 
“threepenny piece” sand the highest the 
“five shilling piece,” sometimes called a 
“cart-wheel,” owing to its size. How- 
ever, there are very few of these in cir- 
culation. The old silver coinage contains 
only three fortieths of alloy and the high 
price of silver has necessitated the change 
to half fine silver and half alloy. 

The prewar value of silver was less 
than 30d per oz, but in the early part of 
the present year it was as high as 88d, 
and the silver coins were thus worth con- 
siderably more in the market than their 
face value. Since the act was passed, 
silver has depreciated very considerably 
and is today quoted at only 417%,d per 
oz, and there is an outcry from some 
quarters that the silver coins of the realm 
have been debased unnecessarily and in- 
advisably. 

The new money made its appearance 
this week, and is easily distinguishable 
from the old, as it is darker in color, 
with a touch of bronze about it. One ad- 
vantage claimed for it is that it is harder 
than the old coinage, and will last longer. 
The life of a sixpence under the old ad- 
mixture of silver and alloy was about 28 
years, and a half crown 64 years, 

Every ounce of silver from the old 
coinage, which will now be called in, will 
be used by the treasury, with its equal 
weight in alloy, for the new currency. 
Hopes are entertained that the profit 
thus accruing to the treasury will be ap- 
plied to the purchase of gold to strength- 
en the basis of the paper currency. 


FRENCH BREAD 


“French Bread” in England used to 
mean the best and tastiest made, and it 
was regarded as a luxury and a treat. 
This, according to reports from France, 
is not the case there at present, for there 
appears to be universal complaint avout 
its quality. The bakers claim that it is 
not their fault, seeing that they are not 
at liberty to choose their flour. Both 
the milling industry and the baking trade 
in France are under government con- 
trol, and the bakers have to take what- 
ever flour is given them, whether they like 
it or not. Therefore, they affirm, the 
remedy is not in their hands. 


A FRENCH MILLING SCHOOL 


A movement is on foot among French 
millers to start a flour milling school. 
Quite a lively discussion took place on 
the subject at a recent meeting of French 
millers, with the result that a committee 

was formed to study the question of the 
establishment of such a school, and the 
outcome is awaited with considerable in- 
terest. 

THE UNIVERSITIES AND WOMEN 


Women have won most of the things 
they have fought for during the last few 
years, but as there are yet some who are 
opposed to their having equal privileges 
with men, the battle must be continued. 
Quite a stir was made last week by Cam- 
bridge University, one of the oldest uni- 
versities in the land, refusing to allow 


women the full membership and honors 
of the university. The same question 
came up at Oxford recently, and the 
women’s request was granted without 
much ado, but at Cambridge there has 
been a lot of feeling aroused over the 
matter, and when it was put to the vote 
the majority were against any change in 
the old order of things. The women stu- 
dents have, therefore, had a sharp re- 
buff, but it is certain they will not let. 
the matter rest until their purpose and 
desire is fulfilled. 

For over 50 years women have been 
connected with the universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, having their own 
colleges, such as Lady Margaret Hall at 
Oxford and Girton and Newnham at 
Cambridge, and are permitted to attend 
lectures with the men students, but they 
are not allowed the honors and _ privi- 
leges that fall to the men. The unjust- 
ness and unfairness of this is keenly 
felt and, as the bar has been removed at 
Oxford, it is only a question of time be- 
_ it will be lifted at Cambridge as 
well, 


SCOTCH MARKETS, DEC. 13 


The master bakers of Glasgow have 
not yet revised the price of bread, as 
expected. While the reduced cost of con- 
trolled flour would warrant a reduction 
of one halfpenny in the retail price of 
the 4-lb loaf, there is a new wages claim 
from the operative bakers to consider, 
and the question of revising the price of 
bread has been deferred, 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY’S MILLING CAPACITY 


Some information regarding the pres- 
ent milling capacity of the concerns run 
by the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, the largest millers in Scotland, 
may be of interest. In the Christmas 
number of the society’s magazine it is 
stated that the present capacity of the 
Chancelot mills is 43 sacks of 280 Ibs per 
hour or, with a running week of 132 hours, 
a total weekly output of 5,676 sacks of 
flour (8,100 bbls). This total, when add- 
ed to the total weekly output of the 
Regent mill at Glasgow (50 sacks per 
hour) and the 18 sacks per hour of the 
Junction Mill, gives an aggregate of flour 
manufactured by the co-operative enter- 
prises of 14,652 sacks, or, roughly, 21,000 
bbls, per week. 

The magazine adds that, in spite of this 
output, the cry is for more flour, which 
demand is being met to some extent by 
the introduction of more machinery into 
the Chancelot mill which is calculated to 
increase its capacity by 10 sacks per hour; 
in other words, raising the aggregate 
weekly output of the three mills to some- 
thing like 15,972 sacks, or 22,800 bbls. 
The flour department of the movement, it 
will be remembered, hoped to build a new 
mill on the Clyde, but failed to secure 
either a suitable building for conversion 
or a site for a new building. 


IRISH MARKETS, DEC. 13 


With the approach of Christmas, bak- 
ers are becoming very busy, and indica- 
tions point to a substantial business in 
breadstuffs. In proportion, however, as 
bakers get busy, the demand on flour 
slackens as, in anticipation of the festive 
season, they have taken in their stock of 
flour and do not want to be troubled with 
further deliveries. 


BREAD PRICES UNCHANGED 


‘The recent reduction of 4s per sack in 
the price of flour was immediately fol- 
lowed by a warning from the f min- 
istry that the public was not to expect a 
reduction in the price of bread imme- 
diately, as a reasonable time must be al- 
lowed for stocks of flour bought at the 
higher price to be got rid of. It is not 








68 
thought that. any alteration will take 
place before the beginning of the year. 


LONDONDERRY BAKERS’ DILEMMA 
The government made no distribution 
of flour during the week, but this has 
not led to any disappointment, as bak- 
ers generally , large stocks of flour 
and are not inclined in the present uncer- 
tainty of the future of prices to buy 
more than what they need for immediate 
requirements. , 
ndonderry bakers have been rather 
unfortunate, as they got a good deal of 
their flour from the mill of J. & R. Wat- 
son, which has been destroyed by fire. 
Not only will the bakers be inconveni- 
enced by having now to take their flour 
from other districts, with heavy freight, 
but the dropping flour hit them heavily, 
as they had taken delivery of large stocks 
from the mill recently, so it will be some 
time before they can give the public the 
advantage of a cheaper loaf, 


FLOUR PRICES 

Cables, if anything, are firmer, and 82s 
6d for good hard wheat patents is about 
the price indicated, but things generally 
are at a deadlock, owing to the fluctua- 
tions in price and the utter indifference 
shown by users of flour as to what the 
future is going to do. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, flour handlers are not 
going to import flour in the present un- 
settled conditions of the trade. 

Local mills find a slack demand. The 
price for G.R. flour is 82s per 280 lbs, 
ex-mill. Imported flour is now 86s for 
first grade hard spring wheat straights 
and hard winters, 81s 9d for Australian 
straights, and 74s 9d for Chinese and all 
soft winter wheat clears, all subject to 
certain discounts allowed to the trade. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is in good demand, but the 
price has been scarcely maintained, Best 
Irish tlake is about 88s per 280 Ibs, Ameri- 
can and Canadian about 82s, and Scotch 
shows a reduction on the week of about 
4s per sack, 

FEED 

Mill offals are reduced in price, fine 
bran being £14 10s per ton, and broad 
bran £15 10s, gross weight, bags included. 
Fine middlings are £15 5s per ton. For- 
eign pollards range £11 10s@£14, ac- 
cording to quality. 

Feedingstuffs are again very slow in 
demand, and there appears to be plenty 
of all classes for immediate require- 
ments. Oats have had a very serious de- 
cline, and now appear to be about on the 
bottom, Badly weathered have been sold 
as low as £14 per ton of 2,240 lbs, but 
good quality have maintained their price 
at about £16. Linseed cakes are not 
worth more than £22 per ton, ex-ship. 
Cotton cakes are about £24 per ton for 
good home made, decorticated. Cotton- 
seed meal remains firm at about £21 per 
ton. Flake maize is firm at £21 per ton 
and good prime meal can be obtained at 
£15. The general tone of the feeding- 
stuff trade is quiet, but with a slightly 
better feeling. 


HOLLAND MARKETS, DEC. 14 

With the advance in the wheat mar- 
kets at the beginning of last week, buy- 
ers were a little more inclined to pur- 
chase for immediate shipment from 
America. However, after the decline in 
the middle of the week, confidence in 
prices vanished altogether, and flour was 
again unsalable. A few round lots of 
first clears were worked to central Eu- 
rope at around $8.50, c.i.f., Hamburg. 

Flour values today are as follows: 
spring wheat patents, f136; spring wheat 
clears, f130; spring wheat low grades, 
fi26; Manitoba patents, f135; Manitoba 
clears, fl80; Kansas patents, f134; Kansas 
straights, 131. 

THE PRICE OF BREAD 

Bread prices in Holland have been re- 
duced this week from 40c per loaf of 8 
oz to 34c. 

THE GERMAN CROP 

According to a telegram received from 
the German government’s grain bureau at 
Berlin, dated Dec. 13, the total grain 
crop for 1920 will not be 7,000,000 tons, 
as previously stated, but only 5,700,000. 





The rice crop, which forms a most im- 
portant item of_the food supply of Brit- 
ish Guiana, has suffered severely from 
the drouth, and will be far below normal. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 31, 1920 








Millers’ representatives reported an 
extremely dull demand for flour from 
all sections, with no disposition shown to 
purchase beyond pressing needs. Even 
the usual dullness experienced at the 
close of the yéar seems to be more 
marked than in other years, and very 
few sales were reported during the week. 

Some mills, anxious for business, made 
every effort to push sales, but with no 
effect, as buyers could not be interested 
at re | price. As a result of the extreme- 
ly dull trading conditions which have pre- 
vailed for some time, practically all mills 
will enter the new year with fewer orders 
on their books than for many years past. 
However, they fully expect a revival in 
trade in the very near future, as stocks 
everywhere are exceptionally low. 

Here and there a sale of soft wheat 
flour was reported by near-by country 
mills to southern markets, but this trade 
also was of a hand-to-mouth character, 
with quick shipment asked for the light 
purchases. 

Scarcely any business was done locally, 
though pressure to sell on the part of 
millers was evidenced. Stocks in the 
hands of buyers are very low, but the 
holiday business did not decrease same 
materially, as bakers did not enjoy the 
same volume of business in holiday goods 
that they did in other years. 

Mills were somewhat firmer in their 
prices, but quotations at the close were 
nominally unchanged from last week’s 
closing prices, being as follows: spring 
first patent $9.20@9.60, standard $8.50 
@9, first clear $6.50@7; hard winter pat- 
ent $9.20@9.60, straight $8.30@8.60, first 
clear $6.60@7.20; soft winter patent $9.20 
@1I, straight $8.40@8.70, first clear $6.50 

7 


@i. . 
Millfeed market dull and unchanged. 
Hard winter bran sold at $29.50@30.50, 
soft at $32, and gray shorts at $29. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
PIO WOOK wecccccsescccces 17,200 34 
Last Week ....ccccccessece 16,800 33 
BOOP GRO ccccccccvescosces 34,400 68 
Two years AGO .....eeeees 20,100 40 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
This week ....ccccccscccece 27,200 35 
Last WOOK .occccccccescece 25,600 33 
YVOMP OBO cccccccccccccvces 55,500 72 
TWO Years AZO .-seeeeesees 41,700 54 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE CAUCUS 

N. L. Moffitt, president of the Moffitt- 
Napier Grain Co., was the only nominee 
for president of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change at the annual caucus held Wednes- 
day. Roger P. Annan, of the Annan- 
Burg Grain & Milling Co., was chosen 
chairman. Mr. Moffitt’s nomination was 
by acclamation. George F. Powell, sec- 
ond vice president, was chosen first vice 
president, and William J. Edwards was 
chosen to succeed him. The annual elec- 
tion will be held Jan. 5, but nomination 
is equivalent to an election. The directors 
who were nominated. likewise will be 
merely ratified at the election. They are: 
the retiring president, Charles L. Nie- 
meier, by acclamation; Edwin Stanard, 
Woodson K. Woods, M. R. Parrott and 
Henry A. Diamant. 

NOTES 

The Veninga-Smith Grain Co., a well- 

known grain firm of this city, with of- 
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fices in the Merchants’ Exchange Build- 
ing, will go out of business. 

G. T. Williams, sales manager of Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., was 
on ’change this week. 

The annual‘meeting and election of of- 
ficers of the St. Louis Grain Club will 
be held Jan, 11, at the Statler Hotel. 

Frank Kauffman, of the Bernet, Craft 
& Kauffman Milling Co., accompanied by 
his wife and daughter, is spending several 
months on the Pacific Coast. 

A receivership for the Forster Baking 
Co. has been asked by two of its stock- 
holders, who allege that Frank J. Forster, 
president of the company, was inatten- 
tive to business, and, although the com- 
pany has been doing a business in excess 
of — a day, no dividends have been 

aid, 


Cash bonuses, equivalent to 5 and 10 
per cent of their 1920 wages, were paid 
this week to employees of the Busch- 
Sulzer Bros. Diesel Engine Co. A simi- 
lar bonus was paid to employees last year, 
but owing to business depression the lat- 
ter part of this year, the payment came 
as a surprise. 

Three memberships in the Merchants’ 
Exchange, acquired by independent street 
car lines to permit their representatives 
to buy feed on ’change for the horses and 
mules used to pull the cars, and which 
have been retained by the United Rail- 
ways since the merger of the independent 
lines in 1900, have been placed on sale, as 
their usefulness has passed away. 

E. C. Andrews, Jr., this week severed 
his connection with the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co. to accept the position of gen- 
eral manager of the Mayflower Mills, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., on Jan. 15. Mr. 
Andrews was connected with the Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co., of which his father is 
vice president and general manager, as 
domestic sales manager for several years. 





CORN, THE CHEAPEST COMMODITY 

Omana, Nes., Dec. 31.—‘“Corn is the 
cheapest commodity in the United States 
today,” says Professor H. C. Filley, of 
the Nebraska College of Agriculture. “It 
is not only cheaper than any other prod- 
uct of capital and labor, but cheaper 
than it has been since we have had a 
well-established system of grain market- 
ing. This does not mean that it is sell- 
ing at a lower price per bushel measured 
in money, but that a bushel of new corn 
has less purchasing power today than 
had a bushel of new corn at any previous 
time in the past 40 years. 

“We sometimes think that the fall of 
1896 established a low record in corn 
values, but it is easy to demonstrate that 
corn was relatively higher then than it 
is now. Ten cents per bu was a common 
price for corn in eastern Nebraska in 
1896; country elevators are offering 30 
@40c per bu today. A comparison of 
retail prices of the two periods shows 
that the farmer could purchase more 
with 10c then than with 40c now. 

“In 1896, corn meal sold wholesale at 
about 80c per 100 lbs, and retailed at 
but little more than Ic per lb; today a 
5-Ib sack retails at 30@40c. In those 
days of 10c corn, the proceeds of a single 
bushel would buy 4 Ibs of beans, or 
nearly 1% lbs of 7c bacon. Few beans 
can be purchased today for less than 10c 
per lb; bacon retails at 40@60c per lb, 
and prunes at 25@30c per lb. 

“If the farmer’s wife wished to pur- 
chase a new dress with the proceeds of 
10¢ corn, she could buy good calico at 
5c a yard, and cheaper grades for as 
low as 3c. The price today is more than 
four times as much. 

“In 1896, 100 bus of 10c corn would 
buy a hard finish, all-wool worsted suit 
of substantial make. One hundred bus 
of 40c corn will not buy a suit today 


January 5, 1921 


that will give the wearer better service 
than did the $10 suit of 1896, and most 
suits sold at that price are made from 
loosely woven cloth containing a high 
percentage of reworked wool. 

“Farmers who produced their corn in 
1896 with hired labor paid about $16 
per month and board. This year many 
farmers have paid $75@100 per month 
and board for men who were less efficient 
than the hired men of 1896, 

“The man who is utilizing the proceeds 
of his corn crop to pay for a farm finds 
that a bushel of corn has much less pur- 
chasing power than had a bushel of 
corn during the ‘hard times.’ Good east- 
ern Nebraska farm land could be pur- 
chased then for $25@40 per acre. The 
same could be bought in the last year at 
$150@300 per acre.” 

LeicH Leste. 





RAILROAD AMENDMENT VETOED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 31.—Acting 
against the recommendation of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Presi- 
dent Wilson this week followed the solici- 
tation of labor, backed by Senator La 
Follette, of Wisconsin, and vetoed the re- 
cently enacted amendment to the trans- 
portation act suspending for one year 
the provision of the Clayton law which 
prohibits railroads from purchasing 
equipment from concerns in which they 
are financially interested. 

The upshot of the situation is likely to 
be a considerable reduction in equip- 
ment improvements on the railroads of 
the country until the Harding adminis- 
tration takes hold, because it is not con- 


sidered likely that the proposed suspen- | 


sion can be passed over the President’s 
veto, though that is possible, and it is 
utterly impracticable to meet the situa- 
tion by amendment of the transportation 
act during the remainder of the present 
session. 

JouHn J. MarRRINAN, 





BAKERS’ PRICE WAR 

Rocuestrer, N. Y., Dec. 31.—A_ price 
war is on between independent Jewish 
bakers and the Rochester co-operative 
bakery. It is asserted that the independ- 
ents are out to wreck the co-operative 
idea, which has been an irritant since its 
organization. As a first move, the in- 
dependents have cut the price of bread 
5@8c per loaf. The co-operative, which 
is just getting established, is’ unable to 
follow. In retaliation, the co-operative 
has sent out canvassers, who have cov- 
ered the Jewish districts, asking the sup- 
port of all its patrons during the fight. 

It is pointed out that the co-operative 
has been responsible all along for a rela- 
tively low range of prices, and that in 
the long run the public will gain by sup- 
porting it, rather than to take the bait 
now offered by the independents, with 
the certainty that, the co-operative out of 
the way, prices would be sharply ad- 
vanced. 

Heretofore, the co-operative has only 
wholesaled to retail stores which have 
acted as distributors. It is the tentative 
plan now to retail, when a delivery sys- 
tem has been worked out. Louis Lebo- 
witz, general manager of the co-opera- 
tive, has called a general meeting of 
stockholders to discuss present prob- 
lems and future plans. 

T. W. Knapp. 





CITIZENS URGED TO OWN LAND 

Saw Francisco, Cat., Dec, 31.—Ameri- 
can citizens ought to be the landowners 
of California, declares Elwood Mead, 
professor of rural institutions in the 
State University,- and chairman of the 
state land settlement board, in the an- 
nual report of the College of Agricul- 
ture. He says: 

“Land tenantry is rapidly increasing, 
despite the fact that experience has 
shown that, for the best development of 
the land and the community, ownership 
management is the only system that in- 
sures progress. Provision for the farm 
laborer ‘is a social and economic inno- 
vation of the state land settlement act. 
All the work in the Durham Settlement 
is being done by American citizens. 
America must create conditions which 
will attract and retain on farms Ameri- 
can farm laborers who are intelligent, 
aspiring and ambitious, and which will 
help to make their children the farm 
owners of the future.” 

R, C. Mason. 
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All-Rail Rates 
All-rail rates on grain products from Min- 
















neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, in cents 
per 100 lbs: 
Via Via 
Sault Ste. Chicago or 
To— Marie, Mich. Milwaukee 
Agincourt, Ont. ........ 62.0 52.0 
Albany, N. Y. .....+.... 48.5 48.5 
Baltimore, Md. ......... 47.0 47.0 
Baltimore, Md.* ........ -47.0 47.0 
Belington, W. Va. cccese cove 43.5 
Boston, Mass. .......... 62.0 52.0 
Boston, Mass.* ......... 750.0 150.0 
Cobourg, Ont. ... ° eee 62.0 
Cumberland, Md. .. © eee 43.5 
Hagerstown, Md, ....... 47.0 47.0 
Halifax, N. S. ...++s-+6. 72.5 72.6 
Halifax, N. S.* ........ - 751.0 51.0 
Kingston, Ont. ......... 652.0 52.0 
Mont Joli, P. Q. ........ 71.0 71.0 
Montreal, P. Q. ........ 52.0 52.0 
Montreal, P. Q.* ....... 48.0 48.0 
Mulgrave, N. S. ......++ 76.5 76.5 
Newport News ... eee 47.0 
Newport News* eee 47.0 
New York, N. Y. ....... 60.0 50.0 
New York, N. Y. ee «++ $50.0 50.0 
Norfolk, aero - 47.0 47.0 
Norfolk, Va.* ccvcccce 8F.0 47.0 
Ottawa, Ont. ..... eecee 60.0 60.0 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 48.0 48.0 
Philadelphia, Pa.* ...... 48.0 48.0 
Potht Tupper, N. S...... 76.5 78.5 
Portland, Maine .. R 52.0 
Portland, Maine* 750.0 
Quebec, P. Q. ... 60.0 
Quebec, P. Q.* 50.0 
Riviere Du Loup, P.Q... 68.0 68.0 
Rochester, N. Y. ........ 45.0 45.0 
Rockland, Maine ....... 62.0 52.0 
St. John, N. B. ..cececee 71.0 71.0 
St. John, N. B.* . q 50.0 
Ste, Louise, P. Q. 65.5 
Sherbrook, P, Q. 62.0 
Stanstead, P. Q. .. 62.0 
Strasburg, Va. .... 47.0 
Syracuse, N. Y. ...... " 45.0 
Graney, Wl. DB. ccccccccee THES 79.5 
Ution, NM. FY. ccccccccccce » 46.6 46.5 


*For export. ftFlour ic less, 


Lake-and-Rail Rates 
Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed, ef- 
fective Oct. 15, 1920, in cents per 100 Ibs, 
from Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer, 





























are; Via 
Via Chicago or 
Duluth Milwaukee 
Agincourt, Ont. ..... © secs 49.5 
Albany ....-s.e0- «+ 44.6 44.5 
Baltimore ......-+eeeeee+ 43.0 43.0 
Baltimore® ......eseeeee+ 43.0 44.0 
Baltimoret ........++e++++ 43.0 44.0 
Binghamton, N. Y¥.-:..... 42.0 41.0 
BostOn cccccccceseccsccce 48.0 48.0 
Bostom® cccccccccceeccccs 46.0 46.0 
Beste? cccccccccccescccs 4000 47.0 
Buffalo .......- . 32.5 
Canandaigua, N ‘¥ ees 41.0 
Cobourg, Ont. .. 49.6 
Corning, N. Y. . i 41.0 
Cortland, N. Y. ... 6 41.0 
Elmira, N. Y. ..sscescoee 42.0 41.0 
Erie, PO. ..cccccccccccces SS8 32.5 
Halifax, BW. B. ccccccccese coco 68.0 
Hata, WE. Gi® ccccccccce cscc 47.0 
Halifax, N. S.f .cccccccce cove 48.0 
Ithaca, N. ¥. .cccccccccce 42,0 41.0 
Kingston, Ont. .......++. 49.5 
Lindsay, Ont. ...-.. 49.5 
Mont Joli, P. Q. 67.0 
Montreal, P. eecccccce cece 48.5 
Montreal, P. Q.° ccccccce cece 45.0 
Montreal, P. Q.f cccccece coos 45.0 
Mt. Morris, N. Y. .......- 42.0 41.0 
Mulgrave, N. 8. ..cccceee cove 72.6 
Newport News, Va, ....+. «+s 43.0 
Newport News, Va.* ..... ««++ 44.0 
Newport News, Va.f ..... «++. 44.0 
New York, N. Y. ... - 46.0 46.0 
New York, N. Y.* . + 45.0 46.0 
New York, N. Y.f ... + 46.0 47.0 
Norfolk, V@. ccccccccccce cove 43.0 
Norfolk, Va.® .ccccccsece cece 44.0 
Norfolk, Va.t ...ceeceees o 00 44.0 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. ...... 48.0 49.0 
Ottawe, Omt, ccccocccccsee ces 65.5 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 44.0 44.0 
Philadelphia, Pa.* ....... 44.0 45.0 
Philadelphia, Pa.t ....... 44.0 45.0 
Pittston, Pa, ....... ° 44.0 
Point Levi, P.Q. . 49.0 
Point Levi, P. Q.* ...... ee 46.0 
Point Levi, P. Q.f ....++6 «eee 47.0 
Point Tupper, N. S. ..... © e660 74.6 
Portland, Maine ..... eeee 48.0 49.0 
Portland, Maine* ........ 45.0 46.0 
Portland, Maineft ........ 46.0 47.0 
Providence, R, I. ....+++-+ 48.0 49.0 
Providence, R, I.* ....... 45.0 ecee 
Providence, R. Lt ....... 46.0 TTT 
Punxsutawney, Pa. .. - 42.0 41.0 
Quebec, P. Q. ...- © see 65.5 
Quebec, P. Q.* ...-- eéue 46.0 
Quebec, P. Q.f ...--eeeee cose 47.0 
Richfield Springs, N. Y... 44.6 44.5 
River Du Loup, P. Q...... TS 64.0 
Rochester, N. Y. ....++.. 42.0 41.0 
Rockland, Maine ........ 48.0 48.0 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q....... .... 48.5 
St. John, N. B. .. eece 67.0 
St. John, N. B.* . ee. 46.0 
St. John, N. B.t ocee 47.0 
St. John, P, Q. . o see 48.5 
Ste, Louise, P. Q. ..ccceee cess 61.0 
Schenectady, N. y. coccee 4S 44.5 
Scranton, Pa. ...scseccees 44.0 44.0 
Stanstead, P. Q. ....+.++. 48.0 49.0 
Svdney, N. 8. ...+++-- ose bane 76.0 
Syracuse, N. Y. ....secee- 42.0 41.0 
Troy, N. Y. ..eeeees eovece 44.5 44.5 
Ution, WW. FY. ccccccscccsce 43.0 42.5 
Washington, » Cc. 43.0 43.0 
Wayland, N. eee + 42.0 41.0 
Wilkes- Barre. Pa. 44.0 44.0 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc, 





The American consulate at Venice, Italy, 
reports the formation of a company in 
Rovigo, Veneto, for the sale and export of 
hemp and hemp products. 
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NO LOGIC IN IT 

Among the stories drifting about in the 
trade regarding buyers who welshed, or 
sought to welsh, their flour contracts fol- 
lowing the market break, is this one: 

A jobber in Ohio had a car of flour 
going to a baker,—a small one, Hebrew. 
The flour had been sold at a good price, 
but when the market fell the baker lost 
interest. Scenting trouble, the miller 
made it convenient to visit the town and, 
in company with the jobber, called at the 
baker’s shop to preach the gospel of com- 
mercial righteousness. Together they ex- 
plained to the baker all about the laws of 
contract and how he was committed to 
taking the flour he had purchased. 

To all of the argument, the baker’s re- 
sponse was the words, “yes, yes, yes,” 
emphasized with uplifted hands. 

Varying the presentation of the case, 
the miller and jobber then went on to 
explain that, failing to take the flour, 
the baker must, under his contract, re- 
imburse the miller in the amount of his 
loss. This was gone over in great detail, 
and met with the constantly repéated, 

“ves, yes, yes.” 

Finally, the baker becoming somewhat 
worn with listening, epitomized his view 
of the situation with the question: 

“Yes, yes, yes,” with uplifted hands, 
“and «I should give my money to the 
mill?” 

Another one: 

The protesting miller had emphasized 
his argument as to why the buyer should 
keep his contract, by pointing out how 
very often theretofore the market had 
advanced, and yet he, the miller, had de- 
livered the flour without question, keep- 
ing the letter and spirit of the obligation, 
fairly, squarely and righteously, not alone 
because he lawfully had to, but in a spirit 
of friendship as well. 

“So,” said the buyer, “you carry senti- 
ment into your business. Business and 
sentiment are yet different. You have 
mixed them, and now, also, look, you 
lose.” 

* ” 

The goose had been carved, and every- 
body had tasted it. It was excellent. The 
Negro minister, who was the guest of 
honor, could not restrain his enthusiasm. 

“Dat’s as fine a goose as I evah see, 
Brudder Williams,” he said to his host. 
“Whar did you git such a fine goose?” 

“Well, now, pahson,” replied the carver 
of the goose, exhibiting great dignity and 
reluctance, “when you preaches a speshul 
good sermon I never axes you whar you 
got it. I hopes you will show de same 
consideration.” —Punch. 

* * 

Mrs. Henry Peck: “She’s very pretty, 
but she never says a word. I can’t im- 
agine why all-the men are in love with 
her.” 

Mr. Henry Peck: “I can.”—Awgwan. 


* ” 


Two parrots, one owned by a minister 
and the other by a gob, were conversing. 
Said the minister’s parrot: “What shall 

we do to be saved?” 
Said the sailor’s parrot: 
hell, boys, pump like hell.” 
—American Legion Weekly. 


* * 


“Pump like 


The new minister in a Georgia church 
was delivering his first sermon. The 
Negro janitor was a critical listener from 
back of the church. The minister’s ser- 
mon was eloquent, and his prayer seemed 
to cover the whole category of human 
wants. After the services one of the 
deacons asked the old Negro what he 
thought of the minister. “Don’t you think 
he offers up a good prayer, Joe?” 

“T suhtainly does, boss; why, dat man 


axed de Lord fo’ things dat de udder 
preacher didn’t even know He had.” 
—Fun. 





Special Notices 








The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only . advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








LARGE MILLING CONCERN 
HAS EXECUTIVE OPENING 
FOR THE RIGHT MAN. 


The manager of an important 


milling company, operating 
mills with capacity greater 
than 2,000 bbis, desires’ to 


lighten his work and responsi- 
bilities with a view to ultimate 
practical retirement from active 
supervision of the business. 
With that in view, 


pany has a present opening for 


the com- 


a milling executive of sound 
experience, high trade standing, 
unimpeachable record and fine 
energy. 

Initial work will be largely in 
but will 
limited to that if experience and 


sales division, not be 
ability cover other departments. 


Curiosity seekers need _ not 


write, but men not now happily 
placed or disposed to seek larger 
opportunity are invited to ad- 
dress, in entire confidence that 


their applications will not be 


revealed, to 713, care North- 
western Miller, 231 Board of 
Trade Building, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





HIGH GRADE SALESMEN 
WANTED 


A large spring wheat mill 
manufacturing high grade 
wheat and rye flour, together 


with a large corn goods ca- 
pacity, has openings for sales- 
men who are producers, in New 
York state, New England, Indi- 
ana, West Virginia and Ohio; to 
the right kind of men we will 
make it worth while to connect 
with us; our complete line offers 
salesmen a special opportunity; 
with application give full par- 


ticulars. Address 3825, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





SALESMAN WANTED BY FIRST-CLASS 
flour house in New York City. Write “S,”’ 
care Northwestern Miller, New York City. 
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WANTED 


Competent, experienced loading 
foreman to have charge of the 
loading, packing and warehous- 
ing; proper salary to right man; 
steady work; mill has capacity 
of 1,500 bbls; located at large 
Missouri River terminal. Give 
age, outline fully experience; 
- give references. Address 712, 
care Northwestern Miller, 231 
Board of Trade Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 
by lady with 2% years’ experience in mill 


office, bookkeeping preferred. Address 
3841, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





AS SALESMAN OR ACCOUNTANT FOR 
milling firm; best of references; would 


prefer Oregon, Washington or Montana. 
Address 3849, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS GRINDER OR BOLTER; ALSO EX- 
perienced in rye and cereal milling; ref- 
erences furnished; Twin Cities preferred, 
but will go outside. Address 3024 Grand 
Avenue S, Minneapolis; phone South 2741. 





EXECUTIVE POSITION 
WANTED 


A manager now employed in full 
charge of one of the best known 
mixed feed mills in the country 
will consider a similar position 
or a flour mill sales manage- 
ment, on or after Jan. 1. 

Present responsibility includes 
every phase of business detail, 
creation of formule, buying, 
mill operation and sales, all of 
which have been built and suc- 
cessfully handled since 1916. 
Formerly a flour executive and 
sales” manager; age 44 years. 
Address 3838, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SUPERINTENDENT OF POWER AND 
maintenance would like position with 
some growing. manufacturing concern 
where pep and ability will gain promotion. 
Address 3780, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED 


Position as manager or sales 
manager by man with 17 years’ 
experience in milling business 
and now associated with large 
milling corporation as manager. 
Available Jan. 15. Address 
“Sales Manager,” care The 
Northwestern Miller, 506 Temple 
Building, Chicago. = 





AS ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER BY 
young man having eight years’ experience 
in that capacity; strong correspondent; 
Position must offer opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Address 3850, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER WITH 30 YEARS’ EX- 
perience is desirous of securing a new 
position; would consider second miller job 
where steady work was guaranteed ; can 
come at once. For reference write “‘Up-to- 
Date,” 7250 Eberhart Ave., Chicago. 





AS HEAD MILLER; WILL GIVE THE 
best of results in any system; can come 
well recommended, but a reasonable triai 
would be more satisfactory; state wages 
and particulars in reply; am thoroughly 
experienced, and can guarantee results; 
am married; prefer position with Minne- 
sota or Wisconsin concern. D. H, Morti- 
boy, Deer Creek, Minn, 





WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN FOR 
position Jan. 1; good clean record; over 
10 years’ experience as salesman and 
branch manager; have worked Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Ohio and Kentucky; 
Pennsylvania preferred; well acquainted 
with all buyers; satisfactory reasons for 
seeking connection. Address 3818, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





COMPETENT HEAD MILLER WILL BE 
open for position about Jan, 1 in mill of 
600 bbls and up; salary $200 and up; guar- 
antee quality, yield and capacity; can 
handle men and keep the mill in continu- 
ous and economical operation to the high- 
est point of Nee Address “Young 
Expert,’’ 385 care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next : page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER WANTS 
to take charge of 200 to 1,000-bbi mil! 
where ability and results will be appre- 
clated; now employed but would like to 
make a change. Address ‘‘Experienced,” 
3822, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


AS ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER, FIELD 
manager or mill representative, by ener- 
getic, high grade man thoroughly con- 
versant and familiar with the development 





and maintenance of distribution for high- 
grade flours; capable of directing work in 
the field and with clean, successful selling 
record of seven years; references fur- 
nished. Address 3853, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. ° 


GRAIN AND MILLING ACCOUNTANT 
wants position, capable of taking charge 
of a complete set of books, banking, traf- 
fic and claims, statistical and correspond- 
ence, buying and selling; eastern and 
western experience; with best of references 
from former employers; now employed; 
would prefer western states; 35 years old; 
married; salary $175 per month. Address 
3844, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








WANT MANAGE EXPORT DEPARTMENT, 
or represent in New York, Baltimore, wide- 
awake firm; am thoroughly experienced, 
receiving, exporting wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
flour from New York, Baltimore, cabling 
chartering, foreign invoices; travelled 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Germany; char- 
acter first-class; educated, American, 
Christian. Address ‘“‘Energy,’’ 3846, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—FEED MILL AND FEED 
business in best dairy country in central 
Wisconsin; an Al proposition. Address 
Fred Brayback, Auburndale, Wis. 





FLOUR MILL FOR SALE 


100 bbis daily capacity; new 
building, never been operated; 
owner died just before complet- 
ing; a real bargain. Address W. 
H. Allen, Woonsocket, 8S. D. 





FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL WITH 15,000- 
bu elevator attached; located in best hard 
wheat territory; good .condition; bargain 
and terms to right party; worth looking 
into. Inquire 3854, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—300-BBL MILL, ON OUR OWN 
property adjoining Burlington right of 
way; best location in Nebraska; county 
seat town of 7,000 population; on two 
railroads; mill doing big business; must 
be sold to settle an estate. If interested 
write 3834, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 
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The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 


Margot Asquith 


Illustrated by many Sketches and 

Portraits. A ber of I and 

important documents are also 
reproduced in facsimile. 


That this will be the most 
talked of book of the day is 
a foregone conclusion, but it 
is equally certain that it will 
survive the day and have a 
lasting place in literature 
among the most enjoyable 
and illuminating records of 
its kind. Net, $7.50 
8vo, Boxed Two Volumes 





BOOK SECTION 
LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


BOOK IMPORTERS 
BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
BOOKHUNTERS BOOKFINDERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











When GENUINE furs are needed, one 
should deal with an old-established, 
time-tried firm. The same rule ap- 
plies to the purchasing of diamonds 
or any valuables about which the 
average layman knows nothing, 


nothing ut FURS 
We have been in business in Minne- 


apolis over 30 years, and are well 
known to The Northwestern Miller. 


IN 





815 Nicollet Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 





GREAT FALLS 





A Dependable Car Puller 


Will Save Time and Money 


Made in sizes to handle from 8 to 50 cars. 


Further information on request. 


The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 


‘‘Everything for every mill and elevator’’ 
MINNEAPOLIS 


SPOKANE 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—WE WILL FURNISH A 50- 
bbl Midget mill with all machinery, in- 
cluding power plant, either motor or gas 
engine, also two-pair-high roller mill for 

feed for $5,800, installed in owner’s build- 

ing; has run about one year; or a 25-bbl 

Midget for $3,200; has not ground 800 bbis 

of flour since installed new. Mills Ma- 

chinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED, TO BUY OUT OR LOCATE A 
flour and feed business in some good Wis- 
consin, Illinois or Iowa town; state all in 
first letter. 
ter, Wis. 


Edward Wiley, Richland Cen- 








High Class 
Representation 
Wanted 


in all markets 


Davenport Flour Mills 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 








YIELD and QUALITY 


are determining factors of a flour mill. 
We improve, enlarge or remodel your mill. 
Charges reasonable—results guaranteed. 


B. KOCH ENGINEERING OFFICE 
Flour Mill Dept. Williamsport, Pa. 

















Our New Big Bulletin No. 285 


Contains some unusual bargains in 


MOTORS— ENGINES 

Generators — Boilers — Cars — Tanks 

Power Plant and Milling Equipment 
Send for your 


ELNICKER x ST. LOUIS 























MEVERELL L. Goon, Manager 


Joun A. Macnuson, Asst. Manager 





The 
Millers’ 
Exchange 


Elmhurst Building 
924 Baltimore Ave. 
Kansas City 
Mo. 
























Life experience my guarantee. 
and ‘Milling Lessons’’ 75¢ each ; 








Milling Efficiency, Profitable Mills 


Sick mills need an Expert. I flow, plan, build, remodel, appraise and inspect mills. 
tend installations, any capacity. Make specialty Mill Bins; also corrugations for smooth rolls. 
Finestcredentials. Resultssure. My Books ‘*Bookof Receipts”’ 
“Book of Formulas” $1.50. Revised 2nd edition the ‘Miller 
= od Engineer’’ 300 pages and illustrations; The Book on Milling, price $6.50, for- 


CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind., U.S. A, 


Superin- 


More than 8,100 


“ E delay, sho 
No Collection — <laims. 


No Pay 


up the ——— 
service is furnis 


Collected in 1920 


We collect railroad claims, covering loss or damage 
to grain, flour and mill products. Do not overlook 
e, decline in market and deterioration 
We have an extensive organization for han- 
dling these matters. References: The Northwestern 
Miller or any Minneapolis bank. We are members 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Association. We take 











Railroad Claims 


This 


termed “clear record” claims. 


ed on a percentage basis. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Three Color Process Plates a Specialty 





Bureau of Engraving, Minneapolis piis'in one or more colors. 


One of the large Engraving Houses of the U. S. 
































